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PREFACE 


T he essays Tiere selected for re-publication were 
written at intervals during a period of more than 
thirty years. Accordingly they do not all speak from 
the same time, and that time the present. It is con- 
sidered best, however, to print them substantially as 
they were written in the first instance, with the indica- 
tions they contain of different circumstances, and a 
different atmosphere, from those now existing. They 
d(^ot suffeii I trust, from a comparison between the 
id^s and anticipations they contain, and those which 
would now Ji^xpre^sed when new deyftopments have 
taken place, anlSl fuller informatio^on some points is 
, obtainatile. Apart from other re^ons for this course, 
it so happens that one twp ^ the essays belong to 
the history of the discussion |^f the subjects of which 
they ;^eat. I woyld refer* especially among such essays 
to those on the fallpf prices in the first volume (Nos. 
II., IV. and V.); tdthe essay in the same volume on 
“ The^se of IiAport and Export Statistics’* (No.tfJX.), 
in vfhich tj^e su^'ect of “invisible e^pijis” was first- 
discussed ; and tp ^e essay, also in tne^ first vdlume, 
on “ Thd EcPO|it<ajnic VgSije of Ireland to Gi^at Britain ” 
(No. Hn.),*vhich*‘b^^casioQec^a cdnsideraj^le ijimount 
of^ controversy and^ntributed eventually to the«ip- 
{)ointmeiit ^f Mr. Childers’s Commission’ on l^yiancial 
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Relations. If such essays are to be reprinted at all, 
therefore, it will be convenient to the reader that he 
should have the original text before him. i\iis may be 
the place to state that I have been frequently asked to 
reprint several ^f the essays, particularly the last of 
the series on the fall of prices (ISft). V. of the first 
volume — ‘'Recent Changes in Prfces and Incomes 
Compared”), and the above essay on “ The Economic 
Value of Ireland to Great Britain.” 

Several of the essays, it will be observed, have 
already formed part of the two volumes of “ Essays in 
Finance,” which have been out of print for a good 
many years. The present issue, indeed, is in part owing 
to suggestions made to me that a new edition of these 
“Essays in Finance” is called for. Thp occasioi^ of 
some of these older essays is, however, so long*past 
that I hesitah^ to put them bef^e a new generation, 
especially as th^^ can be referred/io by students, 
although out of pUnt; while some of them^are also^ 
superseded by later\ssays, where the arguqjent is en- 
larged and completedS The^bulk of the essays have 
not, however, been published before in a collected 
form. The concluding essay in Volume II., on “ The 
Present Economic tonditions akid Outiook for the 
Unijed Kingdom^” has not before been publi^xd. 

In arradg^ing the order of the essays I havejbeen 
guided mainl^but not exclusively, fty the^chronology. 
In all case^^are has bee*n tal^lo i^ja^e the year of 
publication or of )^riting'at the of tip essay, 

ai^ sometimes at^the end as wak^ A conspicuous de- 
viation froni^the cfttondSogi^^l^ order is^ii the c^e 
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the essay on ** Recent Changes ot Prices and Incomes 
Compared/’ which was not written' till 1888, but is now 
reprinted in immediate succession to the essay on “ The 
Fall of Prices” in 1873-79. This juxtaposition ap- 
peared obviously expedient to complete the series, and 
especially to bring together the anticipations of the 
earlier essays, the first of them, The Depreciation of 
Gold since 1848,” written in 1872, before the fall of 
prices began, for comparison with the results ascer- 
tained by 1888. 

It would be out of place to go over in a preface 
the discussions contained in the essays themselves, 
however tempting it may be to do so in view of the 
fiscal controversy which has been so incessant during 
the last few njonths. It may be permissible, however, 
to notice that several of the essays have a bearing on 
this discussio«;^hough it has always been my object to 
avoid controversy^ The essays in particular on “ F oreign 
X^ompetiyon ”(No. XL, Vcl. I.); on/‘The Recent Rate 
of MaterialProgress in ^gland’V/No. XVI., Vol. II.); 
and the last essay of all, touch|upon points that have 
be^n r^sed in recejit controversies, though the subjects 
are treated non-contf oversially ; ^while the essay on 
“The Use o? Imporf and Export Statistics,” though 
that vmj not itsT purpose, clearly tbuches on nJsiiV 
pointjfwhicljjpur protectionist or fair-tVade fjiends have 
put in issue. It i§ ^ sam^ with the ess^^on “Pro- 
tectionist Victcr'*^ anc^'^ree Yrade^Succtsses” (No. 
XX. iniVol. JI.), afS^the esssty “Are we JjviBg on 
Cai)ital?” (No. in Vol. IL> I htfve always 

af oid^d disoiissing the ^diwt issaie betweai fi^^ trade 
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and protection, but not from any doubts on the subject. 
The argument for free trade generally, as expounded 
by the great authorities from Adam Smith downwards, 
appears to me complete both theoretically and experi- 
mentally, while (fur own experience under^free trade is 
surely a demonstration that a state wtiich says “ Hands 
off” to its government in matters of business does 
better for itself than by letting government intermeddle. 
But every man to his own task, and in this matter 
the proper rSle for myself has hitherto been, I con- 
ceive, to explain the character of the statistical argu- 
ments which our fair-trade friends have adduced. 
Looking over the accompanying pages, as they go to 
press, I am interested to find how old are the complaints 
of foreign competition, dumping, excess qf imports, and 
all the rest of the fair-tracle stock . of complaints. ^The 
essay on “Foreign Competitigip’iwas \ijitten in 1877, 
and that on “ Thd^se of Import and Export Statistics,*’ 
dealing with exces^pf imports, in i C8 2. So oljJ are fair-, 
:rade heresies; and they are older still, I believe, for I 
Snd that I was writing anonymously as long ago as 
1 869 about “ Revivf rs of Brifish Industry.” Th were 
leretics of an older d^te still. Th^ well-known author of 
‘ The Progress of the Nation,” ML Portei^ was afflicted 
yy liiem long befbre, and when he waS pressedjjy them 
ibout the rpipatibn of the excess of imporj^, wa»wont 
to rdmark,^I^am told, thaf it w^aj^ery pleasant way 
rf being ruined. , The same^<«»jay ndw. If we 

bad believed the* fair^traders, should haie gone 
back to pit)tecti(»n thirty years^o and more. If we 
lave ^bebn nuined through not/ollowing <heir £^dvi(5e, 
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everybody must admit that saiar the way of ruin has 
been a pleasant one indeed. 

My thanks are due to the Editors of the “ Economic 
Journal/’ the “Contemporary Rev^iew,” and other 
editors, for ^pernyssion to reprint essays which have 
appeared in their^ pages. My acknowledgements are 
specially due to Sir James Knowles for his permission 
to reprint from the “ Nineteenth Century” the essays 
on “ The Economic Value of Ireland to Great Britain,” 
“ The Standard of Strength for the Army,” and “ The 
Dream of a British Zollverein.” 

R. Giffen. 

Chanctonbjjry, 

Hayward’s Heath, 

January ^ 1904. 
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ECONOMIC INQUIRIES AND STUDIES 

I. 

THE COST OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR OF 1870*71. 

I N the following pages an attempt will be made to 
answer various questions in relation to the cost of 
theTranco-German War. 

The question is the amount of the actual cost 
of the war, both direct and indirect. The object will 
be to reply to«this question generally — that is, with as 
little reference as possible to the distribution of the 
burden. France and Qermany have borne that burden 
most unequally, and neutral countries perhaps have not 
wholly escaped a Siare of the losses ; but it will be in- 
ferestingCo ascertain first of all how much the world is 
really poorer. This w^l jje the more necessary because 
it is considered that the question of the distribution of 
the buixlen raises new problems and requires separate 
discussion. The burden has not only been distributed 
unequally, but one coiftitry has been made to bear more 
than the who4e cost o!‘ carrying on the war. 

Ft is expedient, {)erhaps, to explain what is meanftij^ 
the dijpct and the indirect cost. In the fornfer will be 
included th®' outlay of the belligerent #GoVernments, 
the losses by th^ destruction *of property in warlike 
operations* th^ Requisitions levied in ^he iitvaded dis- 
tricts, aiyl the^like. ¥ije object, •in sKort, will Ij^ito in- 
clude whatever direct outlay Ihe operations f>fthe war 
ha^© occasioned and tlfle visibly destruction thgy have 
causedr , Th^ indirect expenses will include evei^ sort 

*1. B 
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of material loss which is fairly traceable to the war— - 
the loss of income to the communities whose pursuits 
are disturbed, the displacement of capital, Ae destruc- 
tion of valuable lives, and the like. 

The second question is the loss of capital to the world 
in consequence of the charge of the war. The first and 
second questions, it is conceived, afe enfirely distinct 
from each other. A war may easily cost a great deal 
more to the communities which engage in it than the 
permanent loss of capital which it involves. The ex- 
penditure may be defrayed as well by the temporary 
privation of the community as by abstracting capital 
from individual and national resources. In part the 
expense of a war is always so defrayed, and it is by not 
attending to the distinction that people are astonished 
at the recovery of nations from a war which has cost 
overwhelming amounts. • 

The third question is the distribution of thq burden 
of the loss among the different communities affected 
by the war. It is conceived that the peculiar arrange- 
ments at the close of the late war„l>y which an enormous 
war indemnity was imposed on the diininiShed area and 
population of one of the belligereiiits, are worthy of 
separate treatment How much has France teen made 
to bear and what additional loss, has been ('nflicted on ' 
the world by so great a burdte being thrust on a single 
nation? How much has Germany gained by 'the re- 
ceipt of a war indemnity far exceeding, it will fee seen, 
the expense which k had incurred? 

The fourth question will be tHe effect ^n the money 
markets of the World, and especially bf England, of the 
financial krrangements made to meet these ej^penses 
andJosses,‘ 


I.— tThe DiREcf Expenses. 

It is'^qp early yet to ^tate any precise figures as to 
the actual amounb^veq of ^he*'direct war expenditure 
by the respective GovernmeEiy. AccordRig to the con- 
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tinental plan of dealing with budgets, an effort is made 
m closing the accounts to throw upon each year every 
burden properly incurred in it, and include every r^ 
ceipt vjich belongs to it, according to the budgetary 
laws. The accounts are therefore kftpt open till the 
exact destination qf each item is properly ascertained, 
and It is not for two or three years after that we have 
a closed account There is likely to be an unusual 
delay m making up the accounts of the war years in 
prance. The confusion of war creates accounts which 
It would be difficult in any circumstances to adjust, and 
ffie burning of the Hotel of the Ministry of Finance 
by the Communists will make the difficulty in the 
present case much greater than usual. The Budget 
iistmates, however, as revised to the latest date, are 
probably exact enough for the purposes of the present 
M^orandum which need not go much into detail. 

To c^eal with the case of France first. The first item 
in the ffirect expenditure is that of the Central Govern- 
ment. The amount undei this head will probably be 
about £ I oo,Qoo,ooo, viz. : ^ 


Extra ^^'ar Credits to^ept. 4, 1870 ' . . . . 
* ” >» • n from Sept. 4, to Dec. 3 1, 1870' 

, „ in Rectified Budget in 1871 . 

Estimated expense of maimaiTiing German troops 
in Prance in 1871 * ^ 


;£^28,000,000 

38.520.000 

26.058.000 

9.025.000 


;^IOI,6o3,000 

In addition vte should include the expense of m^n- 
taining the Germln troops in France subse^^uenMcJ 

la action ^PPOrt/urfcnsemblgde 

la bituation Fmwicibre d» la fiance, par M. de la Bouillerie, au nom 

Budget. It appbrs that ;f3,(ttp,ooo of the 

r ‘he amount is 
tncjpded inffnj estimates let down for 18 7^ In anv 

Sdet^Siates.'^^ orori^againsfc 

1^ not 

he so great at this, as the evacSation was accelerated, but how m..oh 
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1871, viz., for two years and a quarter; thg cost of 
rebuilding fortresses, re-equipping troops, and the like, 
which are all to be carried to a special Account for 
liquidation of the cost of repairing the misfortunes 
of the war.” * M.S'Thiers estimated the probable amount 
of this liquidation in his Message of Jth December last 
at 1 6,000,000, but no proper details have yet been 
presented, and subsequent unofficiil statements repre- 
sent it as already ;^20,ooo,ooo. In any case, if we carry 
the above figure of 10 1,000, 000 up to 1 20,000,000, 
we shall probably be about the mark as far as concerns 
the direct cost of the war to the French Government. 

Some doubt may be entertained as to whether the 
expense of rebuilding fortresses and re-supplying the 
army with war material should be included among the 
direct war expenses, but it is believed the proper course 
is to include these sums. A certain supply of fortresses 
and war material being considered necessary in peace 
to provide against the chances of war in general, any 
deduction from the stock in a particular war is a part 
of the direct cost of that war. /And the yalue of this 
deduction is best represented by the cost of making up 
the deficiency. In the present casefthe cost to France 
of the captured fortresses is probably greatef than the 
expense to be incurred for j^/oviding makeshifts ; but* 
what France has lost Germany has gained, and we 
shall only have to%deal witH this point when try to 
make an estimate of the burden^on^France alone. 

It will be femariced, perhaps that the deficits of 
France for 187CI and 1871 and subsequent years .are 
or^ill t|f greater than the above figures, fkken in 
connectioi^ with \he payments for the ind^nit)% would 
imply, but a pSlrt of these deficits arises from the failure 
of revenu^* which muft^be 3 ealt*wi^^in.a different 
manner. The Gtisrmane, as vfe shall see, get sorae 6f 
it, aift^therwise, wftat.the Obvernment lost by the 

fess there is no rnean^ of computing* Any excess will be a^set-off 
agains{,iftider«stimates, whiA are*alpost certain tc^be very largs. 

^ M. Thiers’* Message, December* 7,* 1871. 
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non-payment of taxes the French people, individually 
considered, rained. It is a set-off against the individual 
losses we snail afterwards have to reckon. 

So much then for the direct cost of the war incurred 
by the Ce^ntral Government. There' remains to add 
the amount of requisitions levied by the invading army, 
the expenditure incurred locally, and generally the 
direct destruction of property in the war, so far as not 
provided for in the above items charged on the Central 
Government. These matters can only be roughly dealt 
with. The pages of the ‘'Journal Officiel” for many 
months have been largely filled with Projets de Lot 
giving the Communes borrowing powers to cover their 
war expenditure. Years must elapse, probably, before 
the account on these heads can be complete. 

Sbme facts, however, can be ascertained. In Sept- 
ember last the Minister of the Interior, in a report to 
the President,^ stated the extent of the losses of the 
kind referred to, according to documents collected by 
cantonal commissions appointed ad hoc. It appears 
that the ampunt of tie claims in the thirty-four de- 
partments invaded excluding Paris, is ;^32, 844,000, 
composed as follows : 

War contributions . . ;^i, 562,000 

Taxes levied by the Germans 1,965,000 

Requisitions 13,113,000 

Destrultion of property by fire and other causes . 5,640,000 

Securities, articles of furryture, and other objects 
carried off without requisition . . 10,564,000 

Total . • r . ;^32,844,og« • 

To this total, however — assuming the items for. the 
present to J)e cojjr^cf — we muV^dd the following items : 
(i.),Oae-tentfi additional for the lo^es sustained by 
the inh^bicants of /flsace aijd l^orraine. Tliftsft pro- 
vinces were the seat of^war^uite as much as the other 
ociu'^ied twitory of Frarlte which was ftot annexed 
to Gefmany. They w|j*e not perhaps the seat of 
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military operations for so long a period, since they 
werjp treated as virtually annexed after the fall of 
Metz, but they had to bear the brunt of much of the 
active’ part of the war, including the siege of Strasburg. 
No account of the individual losses appears to have 
been drawn up, such as the French Government has 
compiled for the territory which remained to it; but 
the German Government has been obliged to vote 
considerable amounts for indemnity to the inhabitants 
who have suffered, and doubtless much will remain 
which will never be compensated by the Government. 
As the population of the annexed territory is about 
1,600,000, and that of the remaining departments of 
France invaded about 18,000,000, it is plain that about 
one-tenth of the expenses incurred by the latter is not 
too small an amount to assign to the former. 

(2.) We must add the war contribution levied in 
Paris at the conclusion of the armistice, and the war 
expenses and other losses which Paris had to endure* 
According to the report of M. Leon Say proposing the 
new loan for Paris last August;,*»thlfe mui\icipality was 
altogether about 16,000,000 the worse for the siege 
and insurrection. 


The war contribution was , . . o. « . . , . ij 8, 000,000 

The loss of revenue was 4,000,000 ^ 

The miscellaneous additional expenses were . . 4,000,000 

t ^ — 

Total . .^ . . . ;£i6,ooo,ooo 


Dalucting from tKe above amountthe ftem of ;^4,«oo,<5oo 
for loss or revenue which falls to be dealt with differ- 
ently, like the Joss of the State revenue, ^e obtain a 
total of ^12^000,000 as fhw Pm^is losses by the events 
of the war, Exclusive of Jits share in the direSt rational 
expenditure. According to M. Sny’s regort tlje above 

The revenijp of f’tujs is abott^6^oo,ooo a year, and th« city 
was besie^d of in insurrection abot^ ^even months,^hile ^r otfier 
two months communications were mu^ interrunted. 
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sum does not include the cost which must be incurred 
in rebuilding the H6tel de Ville, so that 2,000,000 
is rather under than above the mark. 

We havethus toaddtotheabovetotalof;^ 120,000,000, 
which represents the direct expendit«re of the French 
Governmenti on the war and its consequences, a sum 
of about ;^50,ooo,ooo, viz.: 

t 


Requisitions and other losses in the 34 invaded 

departments, as above ;^32,844,ooo 

Estimated losses of similar nature in Alsace and 

I^rraine 3,284,000 

War contributions on Paris, and other expenses . 12,000,000 


Total direct losses and expenditure by local 
authorities and individuals in France . . . 48,128,000 

^ Less amount voted by French Government 
on 6th September last and included in 
abov^ estimates of national expenditure . 4,040,000 


Not total ;£44, 088,000 


One or two remarks m^iy be made in explanation of 
these items. One is, that the item of ;^io, 564,000 for 
securities and artfcles carried away by the Germans 
“ without requisition ” is in all probability excessive. 
This is thi, sort of claiift which is apt to be exaggerated 
greatly, because disproof will be very difficult, and the 
claimafts will be temptefl to malge the most of the 
existing prejudice in France against the Germans. 
The value of the artjples for which regular requisition- 
papers were'givep by the German a^ithorities is |lso, • 
in all flfobability, exaggerated. It will be of little*(!l^, 
howejier, jpaki) .g any ^timate of what the*exaggera- 
tion amounts to, and deducing the sum frdm the ;total 
above se^out., An ernjf orthis sort may fairly be set 
against the extreme pfobabikty of Jtnder-estimates in 
Other directions whiCh will not appear till th^^tAcounts 
are finally dosed. ' ^ ^ • . • 

•Anothe’^oubt which Will .be fuggest^d relates to 
the apparent smallnesS bf the items for the levies of 
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the German armies during the war. Exclusive of the 
fine on Paris, it will be seen that the total amount re- 
ceived by the German armies from the occupied pro- 
vinces was not more than between ^16,000,000 and 
1 7,000,000, wm: 


War contributions ‘ 562,000 

Taxes levied by Germans ,* * • Ij965,ooo 

Requisitions 13,113,000 


Total 6,640,000 


And it is not quite certain that the total is so large, for 
the value of the requisitions, as we have already ex- 
plained, is doubtful. Even if we add something for the 
plunder on account of which the French have sent in 
claims to their Government for 10,000,000, and allow 
also for the levies in Alsace and Lorrainfe, the money 
value to the German Government of the privilege of 
living on the enemy during the war wbuld probably 
not be more than ^20,000,000 dr £2^,000,000 — only a 
fourth or a fifth of the war credits of the French 
Government itself. The expense of maintaining an 
invading army, according to this vi6w, b not the most 
formidable item in the bill of war losses which a nation 
has to sustain. Nor is the fact to be wondered at, ^ 
though contrary to the popular impression. After all, 
the invaders, unlq^s they Occupy large and ^^ealthy 
cities — and this was not the castf in France — can 
hardly impose on th\j country tlify invade more than 
the^expense of tl\eir living. Clothing^ and'munitions of 
\^a!fmust all be secured beforehand or at horn?, and it 
is difficult^to impose money fi^es which cmild ie im- 
mediately ftsefol when credit is suspended, however 
wealthy a cpuntry may# Be. ^he 'gueat^ bqllc of the 
wealth is fi/ed in objects whiclf cannot be* carried atyay 
at all,*^ in objects ^hich canifbt be ^arrie^ away 
qiiickly and sold.iso as to*be converted to the invader’s 
use. mi|st tak^ tbetefore, even for his own ton- 
venience, only what he can cbftsume at oRce. ^ pro- 
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longed occupation, with military operations suspended 
in the occupied districts, would enable the conqueror 
to impose heavier tributes, but such an occupation is 
only occasionally possible during a war. 

Besides all this, there was a con^'derable local ex- 
penditure throughout France in departments not occu- 
pied by the enemy in mobilising the National Guard. 
But the amounts have been reimbursed by the State, 
and are included in the above war credits. 

There are two heads of loss, however, about which, 
perhaps, there may be some doubt. The first of these 
is the damage caused to roads and bridges throughout 
the invaded departments. According to an official re- 
port made by a Commission of the Assembly, dated 
May 21, 1871, these losses appear to have been: 


Damage to Communal roads ;£4oo,ooo 

„ Departmental roads 360,000 

„ Iniperial roads 366,000 


Total ;^i,i26,ooo 


These losses, however, are probably included in the 
figures already submitted — the account for liquidating 
*the cost? of the war including large votes to the com- 
munes and departments, and the budgets including 
additional votes to the Ministry of Public Works for 
urgen,^ repairs. The total# amount is too small to make 
any material difference in the estiniate of the total cost 
of the war. * • 

^The second doubtful item is the damage done to the 
railways, but it is* not likely to have exceeded in anjaunt 
the damage to the road|^, the length of the railways en- 
dangered oeing muclv less than that 0/ the roads^. As 
a matter^of f^c^ fhe r3ilw\343 were not much cut up, 
buf wereVreMy used by the Qermar^ thrdugh the war. 
The r^lling.stock Was injured^ or carried awaj^bythe 
Germans, but the rolling stock of ^11 the ^railways Jn 
firAnce can hardly be* wc«Ah ^20^000,000, and even if 
it waff'datlftged 5 pei^c^nt. — a most liberal allowance 
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—the loss would be under a million. The omission of 
any estimate for this head of loss, therefore, should it 
prove not to be included in the above figures, will not 
alter materially the totals with which we shall have to 
deal. 

We may put the direct losses in France therefore at 
about 1 64,000,000, viz., ^120,000,000 directly ex- 
pended by the Government, and ;^44,o88,ooo expended 
or lost by destruction of property in the provinces. It 
remains to inquire what expense was incurred by Ger- 
many of a similar nature. 

And first as to the Government expenditure. The 
amount, it is believed, cannot exceed between 
;^40,ooo,ooo and ^50,000,000. We have been unable 
to obtain any exact figures, but a few considerations 
may satisfy us that ;^50,ooo,ooo will be an approxi- 
mately correct amount to take. 

In the first place, this is about the amount of the 
sums which Germany had to borrow for the actual 
conduct of the war, and as the indemnity was not 
afterwards appropriated to defray tlW! war expenditure, 
and there were no other extraordinary resources, the 
loans must be nearly the measure cf the outlay of the, 
German Governments. So far as can be ascertained, 
the new loans and additionsf to the floiting debt 
were: 


North Germany — 

First issue of Treasury Bills . . . t . . . 5,000,000 

First issue of Tteasury Bonds . . ‘ . . 7,500,000 

Second ditto % ditto ....... 

funded loan 15,000,000 

Bavaria . . . ^ _ . . 5,000,000 

Smaller Germjin States . , . . . . 5,000,000 

^45,000,000 

FrussiafTWar treasury exnaustea ...... 4,500,000 

* • 

Total. . . ;^9iSo%ooo 
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This was all the money which it was necessary for 
Germany to provide during the progress of the war. 
To err on* the safe side, however, we may put the 
amount at ;^6o, 000,000, to allow for arrears left 
over.i ^ 

The direct expenditure for the war thus cost Ger- 
many, in the first instance, about ;^6o,ooo,ooo, against 
1 64,000,000, which we have seen was the cost to 
France. Such is the difference made to a country, first, 
by being unprepared, and so having to spend more 
hastily; and second, by being the seat of war, when 
war is carried on in conformity with the rules which 
the Germans have followed. In any case, it is ex- 
pensive to be the seat of war, but France was caught 
unprepared every way, and would have had to pay far 
more dearly than its opponent, even if there had been 
no indemnity to follow. 

The other direct losses of Germany — viz., the losses 
of individuals — seem hardly worth considering. The 
only losses of the kind appear to have been the cap- 
tures of German ships by French cruisers, but the 
captures were only eighty in number, and the total out- 
play thus occasion^, as well as for ships detained, ap- 
pears tS have been only ;,f450,ooo.^ The amount is 
absolutely*insignifican^^compared with the figures with 
which we are dealing. Claims have also been made by 
German shipowners on account of /ships lying idle, but 
they belong to tHb department of indirect losses, with 
which we have yet tp deal. • 

^ Another Idirect loss which would ^Iso be sust^ned* 
by th^ Germans is the difference between the#Teal 
valuQ^of articles requiaitioned by the Government in 
mobilising the army an^ the price which the Gqyern- 
ment pays foe «them, cut ahere are no data for es- 

* a ^ 

* • • 

* Th^ctaal outlay according to thm latesf German acccjjnt is pu 

at ratheraiore tnan ;£9o, 000,000, but this sum includes x^fS^y indirect 
items, so that the above estiimate m really near me mark. See ** PrAis- 
silchenjah*^ch fiir 1875.” * ^ 

* Bemn cofrespondent of^'fine limes," June 3 1S71. 
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timating this loss, which could not however be 
large. 

There is one other item which we must discuss 
before leaving this part of our subject. We may fairly 
include as part of the direct cost of the war the capital 
of the new pensions which the losses of the war occa- 
sion. They are part of the pay of the soldiers, and are 
directly caused by the war, although they are only paid 
in subsequent years. We must charge as part of the 
direct cost therefore a capital sum sufficient to provide 
the pensions. No very exact amount can be stated for 
two reasons: (i) the annual amount of the additional 
pensions will probably not be ascertainable for a year 
or two; and (2) there are hardly any data for calcu- 
lating the capital value. Still the item is worth men- 
tioning. In the French Budget for 1872 the additional 
military pensions charged amount to 56,000, which 
at twenty years’ purchase would represent a capital of 
/3, 000, 000, and it is not unlikely that before the ac- 
counts of the war are closed the "amount will be about 
double, say ;^5,ooo,ooo altogether. .The cost to Ger- 
many will be at least as great, though no similar figure 
can be mentioned, as one of the usee of tfe hrench in-^ 
demnity to the Germans has been the establishment 
for the first time of a military <pension fund. It is im- 
possible to say, then, what the cost of the pensions 
caused by the wai; will be.* But as the war vias not 
more murderous for Germany than France, but rather 
less murderous, and tiie scale of living has not been so 
^high in Germany^^ we shall probaoly not be^ under t{ie 
maul in estimating the cost of the 'war pennons to 
Germany it the same rate as t|f.e cost of th^lika pen- 
sions^ to France^. We havcythusan additional sum of 

1 0,000,000 to add to the (terect fcost|of tjie war— - 
^5,000,000 ft) eacii country. 

Thetf^ole account u^ to this pdiiit wilLstanc^: 
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Direct Cost to France. 

War credits and expenses of re-equip- 
ment, etc. # 20,000,000 

Fines, requisitions, and destruction of 
property (less ;^4,ooo,ooo reckoned 

in war credits) 44,<loo,ooo 

Capital value of war pensions . . . 5,000,000 

69, 000,000 

Direct Cost to Germany. 

War credits, etc., less requisitions levied 

in France ;^6o,ooo,ooo 

Capital value of war pensions . . . 5,000,000 

65,000,000 

Total Direct Expenditure .... ;^234, 000,000 


Such was the direct cost of the war to both Govern- 
ments, so far as we can ascertain it. The two countries 
would have been *'out'’ of this sum, and no more, had 
they been able to carry on their war operations without 
a stoppage o? industry and production, and by hiring 
soldiers from distant couutrVs with which they had no 
other relations. Looljed at in this way, as the Finance 
Minister of ‘a despotfc country might be disposed to 
view it, war cann4)t be considered a very expensive 
l^ame. I\)rthis sum of 34,000,000 the Governments 
of two gr^ftt nations carried on unremitting hostilities 
against each other, employing altogether two-and-a- 
half m^lions of men for a period of nearly eight months. 
That is, it cost them both nearly ^30,000,000 a month. 
At this rate, war is (^heap. The fig^gr^ate annual in- 
come of tlj® people of the two countries is probably 
about ;^,2o6,ood;ooo, so that the direct cost of war at ‘ 
this r^e for a twelvempnth would have b*n a little 
over a tmrd of the i\ational income.^ Both countries 
therefore, ^so faf js^mere^xponditure on warlike opera- 
tions is concerned, and if the expanse *ere divided 
equally^coulcj have gone on fightingTor an indefinitely 
longer period without exhausting their lyaterial r^- 
sqtifces. j his is- a so*mewnat different wew from the 
popul^!'-onf^ about the Expense of modern warfare, but 
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there is no doubt about the facts, and the conclusion is 
in agreement with what might be expected from the 
strength of modern industry. It is the natural result of 
the introduction of machinery and the great accumula- 
tion of wealth, that great communities should be capable 
of extravagance for lengthened periods, without ap- 
proaching exhaustion, a feat which was hardly possible 
before the age of mechanical invention. Of course they 
would impoverish themselves in time, but the margin 
before exhaustion comes, comparing modern societies 
with the old, appears to have been increased ^ 

II. — The Indirect Expenses and Losses. 

We now come to more difficult ground. So far we 
have had tolerable data before us — the figures of bud- 
gets and official reports and the public borrowings of 
the belligerent Governments. But when, we come to 
the indirect expense of a war we^have no such guide. 
We know that it is quite as real a matter— that in any 
business the loss which a man ha^j to' undergo in with- 
drawing capital from some other undertaking to em- 
bark in it is fairly reckoned as part^of the co^t of the* 
new business. If he is making pn per cent, elsewhere, 
and makes fifteen in the new business, his net gain by 
the change is five per cent^ If his new business is 
wholly profitless, hft loses ten per cent. Still worse, if 
he abandons the ide^ of profit altogether and expends 
his capital in Extravagance, he <s poorer not only 
•b^ Wie loss of idcome for a time, but by ^:h^ whole 
capital he ivastes. This last is the case of a nation en- 
gaged in war to *a greater or ^less extent— «tsf€cially 

^ The contributions to varioift charitable asstciiitjons.in relief of 
the wounded an!i othei victims f)f the wir are also a part of the direct 
cost; bu| compared witti the ether items hire dealt with it would be 
of no mdifent to reckon them, even if exact data were pricurable. 
Bit the relief locietiesVere so nuiterou%and scattered, and so l|irge 
a pkrt of tl^e coi^ributioift \^9iin kfhd, that there are practically Ho 
data for an estimate. 
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in war as now conducted by £ur<^an nations, who 
abstract from industrial pursuits enormous masses of 
the civil population. The community not only takes to 
spending, but part of its former income ceases. The 
expenditure and loss of income make igp the bill which 
its extravagance really costs. But this loss of income 
in the case of great communities is difficult to ascer- 
tain. How far industry is suspended, and how far the 
war is the cause of it, are both very difficult questions 
to answer. And there are more serious difficulties 
behind. In the present conditions of modern industry, 
a nation whose pursuits are disturbed cannot fall back 
exactly into the old groove. When it settles down 
again it may have to engage to some extent in less 
productive industries than those which were formerly 
open to it. The difference between the old and the 
new profit is Yiot only difficult to ascertain, but it is im- 
possible of course to state the loss in capital which is 
equivalent to the loss of annual profit. On these points 
therefore, in relation to the present war, we shall only 
offer the roughest possible estimate. 

To take the case of France first. The main point is 
the loss of national income, and one measure of the 
Ibss, it i% conceived, will be the falling off of the 
.national revenue. In pi:oportion to the losses of the 
taxpayer, he would be able to pay fewer taxes, so that 
the national revenue would prob^J^ly suffer in the 
same degree as the aggregate income of the nation. 
And as the national ijevenue and the falling off it sus- 
tained in t^ years of war are bol^h ascertainaj^le 
am(^uHtsf^vnile thS aggregate income of the natioi^'iy 
an appmj^ately calculable amount, it*will b^ possible 
to state iiT this manner wl^at the deficiency on ,the 
incoip^nTay come to. The figure to be thus 
obtamed will Vbviously^be a very rough one. Many 
of the Fj-ench ilfetional reiftnue*would no^uctu- 
witlf the prosperity or versity* of the people^ 
Thf -direct taxes on land, for mStance,»are^in the 
nature fi;^d charges, flot varying wi^h the income of 
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those who pay them, but collected almost to the full 
amount, irrespective of individual profits or losses. A 
bad year will no doubt cause an unusuai amount of 
(Ugrhements ” to relieve the very poor, but the bulk 
of the tax will bf unaffected. Much of the same may 
be said of the other direct taxes, which a|:e all fixed on 
arbitrary bases similar to the direct tax on land. On 
the other hand, other parts of the revenue might fall 
off to an amount much greater in proportion than the 
diminution of the aggregate inconrte which was the 
cause of the failure. The attempt of individuals not to 
trench on their capital, but to square their expendi- 
ture with their diminished income, might cause such 
an economy of luxuries as very seriously to diminish 
the amounts raised from optional taxation— the taxa- 
tion, that is, which people regulate for themselves by 
the consumption of taxable articles. The business of 
transfer may also be suspended to a much greater ex- 
tent than the business of production, and so cause a 
disproportionate loss of revenue arising from charges 
on transactions. On the whole* however, when it is 
considered that as regards all moderate charges on 
articles of consumption a very slight re lucdon of the 
national revenue would imply very large economies ofi 
the part of the taxpayer, the^^ax being only a small . 
part of the cost, and when it is also considered that 
the direct taxes w|jich are Aot optional in theii> nature 
are only a fourth part of the State revenue of France, 
so that the fixed ra^enue, unafTjcted by the adverse 
fortune of the nation, is the least importaiaj^it may be 
ats!^imed as most probable that the'aggregaffc incdme 
of the pe6ple will have fallen pff in excess of the pro- 
pordon to«whifh the national revenue ha!n*^en off. 
To assume a loss of aggre^e inCo^^ in proportion 
only to thefoss of natioi^l revenue will give us a mini- 
mum ^nd not a rfaxin^am estimate. ^ 

Now *w]iat hai been tl^ loss of national revenue to 
F ranee fhrojigh thewvar? The french official estimates 
are as follows : 
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Loss of revenue in 1870 1,400,000 

Do. ^do. in 1871 13,480,000 

Total ;^24,88 o,ooo 


Such is the calculated loss for a period of eighteen 
months, but two deductions must be made for our pre- 
sent purpose, as we are dealing only with the loss 
occasioned by the interruption of business through the 
war. We must deduct, in the first place, the loss occa- 
sioned by the Germans collecting the taxes instead of 
the French authorities, the amount so collected, as 
above stated, being ;^i,96o,ooo. The taxes were in 
fact paid, though the French Government did not get 
them. And we must deduct in the same way the loss 
of revenue occasioned by the transfer of Alsace and 
Lorraine to (Germany. This loss also was not caused 
by the deficieijcy of income of the French taxpayers. 
As the annual loss appears to be about /*2, 452,000,^ 
the loss for eighteen months would be ;^3,6 76,000, 
which falls tcj be dediai:ted along with the amount of 
the taxes actually levied by the Germans from the 
ajDove total of ;f24,8So,ooo. The net loss of revenue 
to France therefore duetto the interruption of business, 
withdrawal *of civilian^ from industrial pursuits, and 
the like, would be as follows: 
i 

’ Annual of Rc y cnue to France by transfer of Alsace and 
Lorraine to Germany [comp^ed from BudgA of 1^72]. 

Land tax ^ # . ;^2i9,ooo 

Fersonn^ and furniflire tax 74,000 

Door and window tax ^ 1,000 

PateaWi# (estimate) ! . 114,000 

Mainmast tax. . . ^ «. *18,000, 

Registration of iptjynJ duties . .» 619,000 

Customi>*and*Sp It duties . t. . *296,000 

MiscelL-^neous indirect 4ax . . 840,050 

Postalgreventm ^ 120,580 

Produce of forest . . ^ ^ . iSojOoo 

V s — 


f 
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Total loss of revenue in eighteen months as above . ;^24, 880,000 
Deduct taxes levied by Germans . . ;^i,g6o,ooo 
„ loss of revenue by transfer of ^ 

Alsace and Lorraine to Ger- 
many 3,676,000 

5,636,000 

Net loss by interruption of business, etc. .-^19,244,000 


This is at the rate of 12,800,000 per annum, and as 
the annual revenue of France before the war, as fixed 
in the Budget for 1871, was ;^75,200,ooo, the propor- 
tion of revenue lost by stoppage of industry is as nearly 
as possible 1 7 per cent. — the loss running for a period 
of eighteen months. 

We have only, then, to apply this measure to the 
aggregate income of France for a similar period, to see 
what individual loss the war has occasioned. Various 
estimates have been given of that income, but taking the 
most moderate estimate of ;^6oo,ooo,6oo yearly, the 
loss in eighteen months, at the Tate of 1 7 per cent., 
would be 1 5 3,000,000. t 

To this ought perhaps to be added the probable loss 
of income in years subsequent fo 1871, before the 
routine of industry is fully re-established but th*is 
would be too hypothetical dh inquiry, and belongs-' 
rather to the question as to what has been the per- 
manent loss of capital to Prance through the 'vl^ar. 

Is there any way, however, ^of testing whether the 
French people on ‘‘the average^ould only lose a fifth 
ot their income^for eighteen months^ inclftding: a pqriod 
'•oknearlj^ eight months when both war and insurrection 
had been over,* and much of the ordinarj^gj^^cations 
of .the pe6ple Jiad been reamed.? Let us consider for 
a moment ^n detail how far French industcv would be 
affected. 

Itipay be consideftd as certain, to begin with, that 
agricultui:^! opei-ations wquld ^not be very much inter- 
fered To atertain extent the season of thWar 
was favourabldto an amcultairal country.^l1i?summer ’ 
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was far advanced when it began, and the autumn was 
well over before the levies whose absence would have 
seriously hindered agriculture were called out. Peace 
was finally concluded again before the end of February, 
in time to let the greater part of the levies return for 
the labours of the spring and summer. In this way the 
harvest of 1870 was gathered in somehow, notwith- 
standing the outbreak of war, and the harvest of 1871 
could not have been much diminished by the want of 
preliminary cultivation. Even in the occupied districts 
the harvest of 1870 would not be lost, nor would the 
preparations for the crops of 1871 be much interfered 
with. As regards the harvest of 1870, the change which 
was made by the invasion was that the German armies 
to a large extent reaped it instead of the French 
farmers, or it^ was destroyed by the operations of the 
war. But the losses of this sort have already been 
counted under the head of direct losses,* and ought not 
to be counted twice over. As regards the preparations 
for 1871, the occupied districts stand in much the same 
position as the unoccupied, peace having been con- 
cluded in time to let the bulk of the labours of the 
season be^ proceeded^ with, and the occupation in no 
way preventing the retonof the farmers to their work. 
There is noteason to believe that even in the occupied 
districts there was any material suspension of agricul- 
tural industry beyond what* took place in other parts 
of France. • ^ 

How much, then, wciuld the suspension come to even 
on ^^n calq^ilation — on the basfe, that is, of all 

labour being stopped in proportion to the w^hdrawal* 
of agriciiliiiiral labourers for the num^ous levies that 
were raised? Agriculture/fST unlike mat^jfatturing, in 
this respect, tlj A <ts existence* from day t§ day does 
not depend on the freedom of bredit ^nd perfect free- 
dom of gommiinication. These^things are in thft end 
important, but they can#be borne for •months without 
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more than the most passing damage, if the farmer 
ultimately gets a market for what he does^not consume 
himself, and the facilities of credit and free communica- 
tion are again opened up. The loss, then, could hardly 
be greater thart in proportion to the withdrawal of 
hands, and the withdrawal could hardly be more than 
about one-twelfth of the whole. The agricultural popu- 
lation of France is about three-fifths of the whole, or 
about 22,000,000, of whom about 5,400,000 would be 
adult males engaged in the actual work of production. 
Possibly we ought to include the estimate of a large 
amount for female labour and for the labour of grown- 
up children, but our case is quite strong enough as to 
the small effect which the withdrawal of the levies 
would have on agricultural industry if we take the 
usual supply of labour at only 5,400,000 hands. The 
total new levies for the war being about 800,000, the 
proportion from the agricultural districts would be 
480,000, which is almost exactly one-twelfth of the 
above total of 5,400,000 labourers. Assuming, there- 
fore, that the diminution of agricultupil labours for one 
year was one-twelfth— which is a strong assumption, 
as the labourers were only away for eight months, aqd 
that not for the best part of the season — we may 
estimate very quickly the loss df income that would be ' 
occasioned. The “net annual value” of the rural 
property of Franee is 10^,000,000,^ which, according 
to the usual mode of reckoningt sh6ws a production of 
three times th^ t amount, or ;^3 1 8',ooo,ooo. One-twelfth 
ofi-this sum woJld be ;^2 6, 500,000, whichNjqjild be; the 
*maximuQi loss of agricultural income — apart from the 
amounts paid ift requisitions and fines— OQft«ik)ned to 
France in* the* war of i'S>o-i87i. For the reasons 
above statfjd, however,* the Ipss, itMV believed, could 
not be so much.*. It is^n'o doubt h-ue that in exceptional 
distr&ts, to which these/vices 01 the Peasant farmers 
6eed Fuitd were so usefulltheae was a great hindrance 

f ^ 

* See Hepdrts on Lan<^ Tenure ^different coun^i^^ Europe, 

^nd Mr. Goschen’s!|Leport oi^LocaWaxation. . 
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to production in the want of seed, owing to the 
thoroughne^ of the Prussian perquisitions; but in the 
absence of all reports as to large areas of land being 
left uncultivated, we may conclude that this cause 
exerted an almost inappreciable influence in com- 
parison with the elxtent of French agriculture. Except 
in isolated cases, the war left the French agriculturists 
wealthy enough to resume their pursuits, and purchase 
seed and stock — the requisitions in the invaded dis- 
tricts, 13,000,000, and the destruction of property, 
;^ 5 , 6 oo,ooo, being, after all, barely 6 per cent, of the 
agricultural production of the whole of France for one 
year, and barely 1 2 per cent, of the production of the 
invaded districts. 

We may set down, then, about 2 6, 500,000 as the 

maximum loss of agricultural income. Reckoning in the 
same way the manufacturing loss, viz., in proportion to 
the withdrawal of labour, or about one- twelfth of the 
total production, we shouM have to add to this sum 
about ;^2 3,500,000, making die total loss of income by 
this mode offreckoning ^ 50,000,000.^ But the loss of 
manufacturing income would of course be greater, 
ijianufactures being^o much more sensitive than agri- 
culture ti the disturoa^ce of invasion. Without credit 
• and without the means of communication, manufactur- 
ing establishments must be closed. Neither purchases 
nor salts except to a limued amoi»nt are made with 
ready money, and ^vep if they could be made, war and 
invasioil would prevent the conveyance*of raw material 
and manufcvcturec^ articles to and fro*m distant spots ^ 
which is essential to the life of any large tjade. 
doubt iJigjje are many industries which will go on as 
usual, the dealing from d'^to day in*ti.e Necessaries 
of life going Qif nearly to as gVeat an extei|t as before, 
and generally all retail *commferce, a^ was the case in 

^ We Atimate the manufacturing production at ;^282,ooo,ooo, 
making up, with the above stm 0! ;^3i8,(yo,ooo allowed for a^- 
cuMpal Kgijj^don, the total 600,000,000, which we have taken 
as the aggregate income of the French people. ' 
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Paris during the siege, being more or less active. In 
the unoccupied districts, too, manufacturing enterprise 
would only be partially suspended, though it would, 
on the whole, be much less profitable than before ; and 
the Germans, k is known, managed to prevent the 
complete suspension of business not only in Alsace, 
but in such advanced towns in their occupation as 
Rheims and Rouen. If we estimate that outside the 
invaded districts, including Paris, business was one- 
fourth suspended for eight months of war, and that 
where the invasion extended it was three-fourths sus- 
pended for the same period, the estimate would hardly 
seem to be the least under the reality. But this would 
only make the loss of manufacturing income about 
;^’93,ooo,ooo, viz.: 

OnC’fourth of manufacturing income in un- ' 
occupied districts (;^i4o,ooo,ooo annually ') 

for eight months ;^23, 333,000 

Three-fourths of manufacturing ipcome in- 
occupied districts (;^i4o,ooo,ooo annually 
for eight months .4^. . 70,000,000 

Total £9o^S$$>ooo 


Adding this sum to the abovb total of ^26,500,000 
allowed for the loss of agricultural income, we obtain 
as the figure for the total loss 19,833,000, \vhich is 
about ;^30,ooo,ooq less than the * 5 um we arrived at 
above by dra>Ving what appearJJ to us a legitimate in- 
f^ence from the diminution of national rd'^gue. I/we 
'reftiemb^r, however, that the suspension of manufactur- 
ing enterprise would continue for some moiari» in 1871 
after the war was over, ai^i that jn the present mode 

^ < • * 

^ Practically aboul one-hall of France in population was occupied 

or bes^ged by the (Jermaif troops, and Vhe districts thus dealt with 
included Paris, Rou^^n, Rheimfs, /Nancy, and other impoAant towns, 
rjMis itself 1)eing by f^r the moat in^portant manufacturing ^ity in 
France, ^e £<^sume, thens that nalf^the manufactijjjjijI^DrddiSttion 
was in the occupied^and half in thAnoccupied distnets; 
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of computation we have only been dealing with a period 
of eight months, whereas the former estimate applied 
to the whole^f 1870 and 1 87 1, it will be recognized that 
the results of the two methods of computation very 
nearly correspond. Sofar as we can judge, 50,000,000 
would be about the mark. 

There is one circumstance which may, perhaps, throw 
doubt on this conclusion, unless explained. The exports 
and imports of France have not diminished as we should 
expect them to do with the diminution of manufactur- 
ing production. The exports and imports of the last 
three years compare as follows : 


Imports for Consumption. 

1871. 1870. 1869. 

' 1000 frs. 1000 frs. 1000 frs. 

Articles of food .... 983,677 720,844 693,828 

Raw materials and natural 

productions,^ .... 1,862,296 1,679,988 2,030,618 

Manufactures 3^4,591 218,560 264,616 

Other articles 232,685 161,918 164,009 

Total., . . .•#. 3,393,249 2,781,310 3,153,071 


Export^f French Productions. 

Manufactuits . , . . ^ 1,620,911 1,562,429 

Articles of food, raw mate- 
rial^ and natural produc- « 

tions 1,110,522 181,848 

Other articles . . . 134,180 115,850 

f 

Total , . . 2,865,613 2,860,127 


1,756,320 


1,185,667 

132,954 


3,074,941 


These 5 ft' not the figures ^a trade which.has dimin- 
ished; it is rath§r*an increasing trade. But the* ex- 
planation *is t^ery simple. Or\e is, that gftat internal 
losses would be lik«ly to caiice a» large expprt for 
realization, while after the ^ar was quite over flie im- 
poj^ \ijjpuld at first incrSasQ largely ,rfn ord^r to replenilh 
stores ^ftiWwarehouses* and self many es*tablf!shments 
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going. Another explanation of the increased external 
trade is also to be found in the fact that two provinces 
between which and the rest of France tHfere was for- 
merly a most intimate home trade have, for the first time, 
become external; so that what was formerly home trade 
is now reckoned as foreign. In reality, the figures 
prove a falling-ofif of business, though the exact amount 
cannot be stated, and may not correspond exactly to 
the exact diminution of manufacturing production in 
France in the years of war. 

So much for the loss of income sustained by French- 
men during the war. But not only does the suspension 
of business by war and invasion cause a loss of present 
income to a community, it entails a permanent de- 
preciation of producing power, that is, of the annual 
income which the community is capable of earning — 
on which some estimate ought also to be placed. It is 
certain that some such depreciation cannot but occur. 
The connections of great establishments«are destroyed, 
the staff is broken up, many labourers have been killed 
or injured, the business which is^ resumed after a war, 
at any rate after so prolonged* an interruption of its 
usual course as French commerce sustained, *is never 
precisely the same as it was befoi?^the war. ©f coursfe 
any estimate of the present capital value of an annual 
loss of income of this kind must be very wide indeed. 
Fortunately there ^is one French tax which appears to 
supply data for such an estimate. ^ We refer to the 
Trade Licence, Tax^ which appl^jes a varying scale to 
nearly every dags of merchants and tradej;s^ according 
tp.Jhe size of the towns in which they resicft: and the 
nature of <3usine§s they pursue. Any great convulsion 
in business*diminishing tk^amount of its pfoITts must 
seridusly affect the tax ; many trader's ^wirll be declassed ; 
others will *be driven firom business altogether and 
occupy the place* of labourers oi* assistants to larger 
capitansts| ther^ will be p great deal of miration, 
^ring which, capital will ba lo&ced up, or at least* ^ill 
be less firoductive. There mii also be a grtWdeal of 
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emigration which will have the same effect, even if the 
emigrants, as will probably happen, should ultimately 
return. All^the changes will cause the licence tax to 
be less productive, though perhaps the diminution may 
not go quite so far in proportion as the diminution in 
the earning power of the community. The scale of the 
tax remaining the same, and most people refusing to 
change their business even if they make less out of it 
than before, the result will be that the tax will yield 
nearly the same as before in proportion to the numbers 
affected, but those who pay it may all be somewhat 
poorer. Insufficient as the test is, however, it is the 
only one we have got, and it is perhaps better than 
none. The way to apply it will be to calculate what 
the annual loss of the business income of France will 
be if it suffers in the same proportion as the licence 
tax, and then multiply the sum so obtained by the 
number of years’ purchase we may consider the income 
to be worth. • 

According to the Budget of 1872, the loss on the 
“ principal ” of the licence tax due to the general effects 
of the war is*between *3 and 4 per cent. The total de- 
ficiency, as compared with the estimate for 1871, which 
^as madf: before tli^^ar, is 168,800, equal to 7 per 
, cent, on aitotal yieldrof ;^2,462,ooo; but of this de- 
ficiency, about ;^*8o,ooo, or 3.3 per cent., is caused 
by the«transfer of Alsace ‘and LorrjLine to Germany. 
There remains, therefore, only ^88,000 which can be 
ascribed to the gener/l effects of the wgir, and the per- 
centage of this loss is about 3.7, or say 4 per cent. If ^ 
thi 5 test i^fairly Applicable, then we may assume tjfat 
France has lost about one twenty-fifth part oT its earn- 
ing power in business in.pOOnsequenc^e of •the war — 
that is, one tw«nty-1ifth part «f the above^annual sum 
of ;^28 o, 000,000 which We have reckoned as the income 
of the Freacji people, independently of their agricul- 
ture, od an annual losj of|;^ii,200,€)00. I^ow'many 
ye^s' purchase must we reckon to^ascertgin the equi- 
valent ^iphal value of this loss? This point must 
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p;ynly be left a good deal to conjecture, but the 
equivalent, we should think, will be at the very least 
ten years’ purchase, making the loss 12,000,000. 
The value of businesses reckoned by multiples of the 
annual income yielded varies indeiinitely, and perhaps 
ten years’ purchase would be too high an average in 
such a country as England, where profits are large in 
consequence of the large amounts which traders are 
able to borrow in addition to the capital they them- 
selves embark; but in a country like France, where 
there is far less credit, and business capital, amount 
for amount, is consequently less profitable, ten years’ 
purchase is probably rather too little than too much. 
At any rate, it does not appear extravagant to reckon 
that a war like last year, and the invasion which fol- 
lowed, besides the immediate loss of income and heavier 
taxes which they entailed, should have cost the busi- 
ness men of France the equivalent of ^112,000,000, 
or ;^i 1,200,000 per annum. There must have been a 
large loss of some kind on this head, and we do not see 
how it can be reckoned at less. 

Probably the agricultural irfcome of 'France may 
have permanently suffered in the same way, but it can 
hardly have suffered much, being^ almost inctependent 
of the credit and connections 4 ^hich make the life of 
business. A long-enduring war would have injured 
agriculture greatly, especiaHy the culture of th^ grape, 
through the loss of markets and tlje displacement by 
competing vin^ districts, buta sii^le winter’s war could 
have no such effect. ^ 

)Ve have still one more head indif&tt los^ to 
consider, •viz.: the loss of life and the invaliding of 
wounded and sick. But ^must pass these^er very 
slightly, as^ losses on which no peguniary value can 
properly be placed. Wa subjoin a calculation of what* 
the coital value •of tiH: lives affected by death or in- 
validing ij the Brench Ar|iy may come to : 
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Estimate of money value of lives destroyed or injured in French 


Army: 

30,000 ^ killld 30,000 

30,000 ' totally invalided 30,000 

90,000,^ about one-eighth invalided on the average 10,000 

i ■ — — 

Complete lives destroyed (say) 70,000 

Average earning power, ^£40 per annum . . . ^40 


Total annual loss ;£‘2,8oo,ooo 

Present value of annuity of ;;£‘i on single life at 
age of 25, and reckoning 5 per cent. (Carlisle 
Tables) ;^iS 


Estimated capital value of lives lost or invalided . ;^42,ooo,ooo 


The total is ;^42, 000,000, and we doubt if the loss or 
injury of life in an economic sense could be more. 
Still the calculation must only be taken for what it is 
worth, an imperfect way of representing in money the 
material loss Which is certainly occasioned by the de- 
struction of human life. ^r. addition we should prob- 
ably reckon that th^ loss and injury of life among 
civilians produced a Similar loss. In Paris alone it is 
reckoned that the additional deaths due to the war 
Were as^follows in f^o and 1871: 

Deaths 1111870 73>58i 

Ditto 1871 . . . 99,945 


T ♦ r • r 173,520 

Less average mortalitjTof two years . • . . . . 90,000 

Tota^due to war . , 83,526# 


There must have been gre^jf injury to^h'feibeyond this 
where the adcHtienSil mortality is so large. ;.Throug*hout 

^ Accoidiug Jo these figures, our ei^tmate *of the total killed and 
woundedlin the French armies 150,000, bi*t there are fe^ official 
da^and we have been obliged, to make ^he best e^imate we ctn 
“p® ^oa^md and contradictory notice* in books ^!n tho^ campaign. 
The Germanlosses, reckoned Ih the same way, were about 100.000. ‘ 
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the country and in the numerous besieged places there 
would be a similar loss of civilian life bv privations, 
but considering that Paris was exceptionany tried, and 
that the above total of 83,000 would include the deaths 
of the soldiers in Paris, it would, perhaps, be unsafe to 
put the total deaths throughout France owing to the 
war at more than 200,000. And of these one-half would 
be aged, of hardly any economic value compared with 
the young, whose expectation of life is at its highest.^ 
Taking the loss of civilian life, therefore, as the basis 
of the preceding calculation at 100,000 units, the pre- 
sent capital value would be ;^6o, 000,000, which will 
fall to be added to the above ^42,000,000 of Army 
loss — in all ;^i02, 000,000. We repeat, however, that 
this calculation is only given pour mdmoire^ and to 
render a little more definite the conception of the 
losses which are involved in war. It should be re- 
membered, besides, that part of the losses on this 
account — so far at least as they affect '“the surviving 
community — must have been reckoned under the pre- 
vious head, there being nothing distinguish the 
failure of the licence tax through' the death "or invaliding 
of the licencees from the failure which b due to more 
general causes. In any general of the exj)enses of 
the war it would be improper to include both items to 
the full amount if they could be exactly ascertained. 

The indirect losses of the French, therefore^; in the 
war, omitting any direct estimate foe the value of lives 
lost or injured, •may'be summarted as follows: 

1. Loss of income in 1870-71 ...... 50/700,000 ^ 

2. Losg of permanent business, equal to . 112,000,000 

I 

ToUl Indirect Loss (Si^) .... ;^262,Soo,ooo 

We come, then, to tlve German losses of a similar' 
nature which miy b6^very shortly dealt with. The 

^ ‘ t ^ . 

ft' Since this was written the fact oft an unusual mortality having 
been occ%sionerf directl^ apd indiketjy by the war, has beenS:on- 
firmed by the Census Returns of 
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principal causes of the great loss which France has 
sustained dii not affect Germany. These causes, as we 
have seen, were not so much the abstraction of labourers 
from their employments, as the suspension of business 
through invasion. The loss of life iA Germany was, 
moreover, confined to the Army, the privations of 
civilians, at least, being of the most insignificant kind 
compared with French privations. The indirect loss 
of Germany may therefore be summed up in the loss 
by abstraction of labourers, equal to estimated loss of 
France as above, or about 50, 000, 000; the loss by 
deaths and invaliding of soldiers, which we mention 
^our mimoire, would be about two-thirds of the estim- 
ated loss of France as above, or about ^30,000,000. 

We do not think it would be of any use reckoning 
anything beyond this for the suspension of business in 
Germany. Business, in fact, went on pretty much as 
usual. Thougj;! the German ports were blockaded, the 
ports of Belgium and Holland were open, and Ger- 
many retained all its land communications unimpaired. 
Loss, therefore, could.hardly arise except to a quite 
inappreciable extent, for which it would not be worth 
while to^make allo^nce. There is the more reason 
for this, tOQ. because rli^is more than doubtful whether 
the loss by 1:he abstraction of labour is not over-estim- 
ated, the labour having b^en abstracted, as we have 
already explained, at the season least injurious to agri- 
cultural pursuits, t 50 far as any loss of the kind could 
be traced in its effecf on German revenues, we have 
no data to^o upoij, the receipts of the various Govern- 
ments having gone on increasing as if there jiad btfen* 
no war.W • 

We may end^ ourjnquiry mto the i»dL^6t losses at 

^ Somethiiig shoald perhaps be aclhed for fiie indirect manufac- 
tunng iosbCb ofylVlsace arfc Lorraine, •tut business there was not 
J^rly sofcng disturbed as in the 4on-ceded districts of France, and 
for Geraian, indirect Jpsses is betieved to bf 
iibei^ in any case cover those of the**newl?-acauired 

province. ~ 
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this point. No doubt other countries besides France 
and Germany were made to suffer — Engjand especi- 
ally; but the amount of the injury, even if not com- 
pensated by some indirect gains consequent on English 
manufactures tetnporarily or permanently displacing 
those of the belligerents, is lost in the enormous mag- 
nitude of the business over which the loss would be 
spread. 


III.-- General Summary of the Cost of the War, 


Having thus gone through the various items of ex- 
pense and loss consequent on the war, we may see 
what the whole amounts The totals are as follows ; 

France. 

Credits for carrying on war, re-equip- 
ment, and the like 20,000, goo 

Requisitions and fines levied by Ger- 
mans and destruction of property in 

* the war i 44,000,000 

Capital value of war pensions . . . •* 5,ooo,oop 
Indirect losses, omitting estimate for 
loss of life 262,000 000 


Total for France , . . . .^431,000,000 


Germany. 

Credits for carrying oit war and for re- 


equipment ^60^00,000 

Capital value of wgj* pensions . . . | 5,000,000 
Indirect losses, omitting estimate for 
^ss of life 50,000, 00c 


Total for Germany . . . 
Grand total of cost o^war 


• • • • ys, 000,000 
« # . ;£*546,000,000 


\ 


At thJJ rate war 's nof so-very theap as it appeared 
when weJooked only at •thetdirect expenditure. It 
cpst the,twoi5elIigefeats in ^vjn or eight months ak>ut 
half their gross income, an^^uch figures irS?fy a very 
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large exhaustion of stored-up capital. Even at this 
rate, howevfr, it would no doubt have taken a long 
time to exhaust the material resources of France and 
Germany. 


IV.— The Permanent Loss of Capital. 

Up to this point we have been discussing the mere 
cost of the war, without any reference to the funds out 
of which it had to be defrayed. As we have already 
explained* the two questions are entirely distinct in 
theory. A very costly war may result in little or no 
permanent loss of capital, the belligerent nations pay- 
ing the expense entirely out of their income, and like- 
wise' saying out of their income enough capital to 
compensate those indirect car ^ s of subsequent annual 
loss which we have discussed a so much length. On 
the other hancf, a very chexp war may prove burden- 
some from the mode of dealing with its finance. A 
nation may go on living as usual, and the capital bur- 
den will then prove very heavy. What usually happens, 
ip fact, is the subrnission by the generation which 
carries oh a war to ''cijie ^wfl^^f-necessity of bearing a 
large pa it of the cost.* The Governments, to secure 
credit for borrowing, if for^no other purpose, must go 
as far ?is they prudently can in imposing taxes. In- 
dividuals who su^«er Joss of income have often no 
capital which they cat! trench upon, and will they nill 
they, must^ adjust ^their expenditure tb their incomf. 
Those who have capital will try every po^ible 
pedient 0 keep it from diminishing. It is in this way 
that war, as a rule, is so quickly recoix/ed from. • A 
large part of tjib <^st figures duly as so mu«h privation 
of those who carry it on. 

Going oventhe items constituting tne above t&al of 

S 46 ,cw,ooo seriatim, we bWieve it v^ll be found thaf 
a vjfl*y large part inde^ not,a*permSnent*Ioss qjf 
capitsd, b'iiifts exclusively Si los^ endured ^ the time by. 
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the various victims of the war. Taking first the French 
expenditure, the principal item which bfcame a per- 
manent loss appears to be the direct expenditure by 
the Government, amounting to £ 1 20,000,000. N 0 part 
of the extra w^r expenditure either of 1870 or 1871 
was provided out of revenue. As regards 1870, the 
case stands thus : 


Budget of 1870. 

Amount of peace expenditure 

„ war expenditure 62,840,000 

Total expenditure 35* 280,000 

Estimated receipts, exclusive of loans . . 61,040,000 

Deficit ;£74, 240,000 


The receipts were thus insufficient to meet the current 
peace expenditure, much less defray any portion of the 
war expenditure. 

As regards 1871, the account will stand: 


Budget OF 1^7 1. 

Rectified amount of peace expenditure . 0,840,000 

Amount of war expenditure . . . . 35,482,000 

;£ i 05,922,000 

Estimated receipts, exclusive of loans . , 66,800,000 

t 

Deficit. . ? f 1 22,000 


hfere, again, ttifc estimatea receipts^are ins^ifficienj for 
‘ the current peace expenditure. 

The whole war expenditure of the two ^ears has 
thus been«^ defi;ayed by^orrowin^, and constitutes a 
permanent cburden on the country. ^ ^ , 

The second iniportanf item is the sum of ;^44 ,cxdo,ooo 
for fiij^es and requisitioVis, but a laPge part of this amount, 
if not thf/ whole, will probably be defrayed out of 
revenu^. This wcftil 4 be \hq case with the Fftnch 
Jaxes levied by the GermanS^and a large^Srt of the 
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requisitions, losses by fire and war, and the alleged 
plunder of the Germans, would be dealt with in a simi- 
lar manner by the individuals concerned. They make 
claims for reimbursement against their Government, 
but in the meantime they have charged the expense to 
revenue, and not to capital. How much has gone to 
the one account and how much to the other it would 
be impossible to say, and to divide the amount equally 
between the two heads where there are absolutely no 
data will perhaps be the safest plan. On the other 
hand, the Parisian contributions of 12,000,000 have 
certainly been charged against capital. The whole 
item of ^44, 000,000 may therefore be distributed as 
follows : 


/ Charged against Capital. 

Parisian contributions . . 2,000,000 

One-half of remaining items 15,064,000 

;^2 7,064,000 


Charged Af-.iiysT Revenue. 

Taxes levied by Germans , ;^i,96o,ooo 

One-half of vemaining items 1 5,064,000 

17,024,000 

Total as above ;^44, 088,000 


The direct expenditure •of Germany, ;^ 6 o,cxx),ooo, 
was also defrayed ^ntirely by loans, or by contributions 
of the French indemni/!y, which wa'e entirely supplied 
out of special loans raised by the French Government. 

The renfaining hem of ;^io,ooo,ooo which we hajg 
mentioned as the capital value of the new war^ensions 
is also a capital charge^. 

We come, theiv to the incwrecr expenay:ure. The 
loss of income* through the suspension* of business was 
substantially a charge on the iflcome of individuals. 
Many pfople,*as we hav^ eJpkined, hiad no capital ta 
fall ^ack upon, and the utiwillingfiess of owners of 
capital tc^tfinch upon if is also quite intelligiBle. In 

I- D 
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fact, all accounts from France agree in the statement 
that nothing could exceed the desperat^ pinching of 
the people during the progress of the war. Some 
capital, however, must have been lost through this 
loss of income, in consequence of savings which would 
otherwise have taken place not having been made. All 
the usual savings would not be prevented, the pinch- 
ing being most unequally distributed, but say two-thirds 
were prevented. We should then have a loss of capital 
due to this cause amounting to about ;^6o, 000,000, the 
annual savings of France being at least ;^6o, 000,000, 
if not more, so that the usual savings for eighteen 
months would be ^90,000,000. 

On the other hand, while Frenchmen individually 
may have pinched to the extent of the 1 50,000,000 
which we have estimated as their loss of income, they 
increased the burdens of the State by not paying taxes 
enough to meet the usual peace expenditure. The 
difference on this head in 1870 was ^1,000,000, and 
in 1871, ^4,000, 000— a total of ^15,000,000 falling to 
be added to the amount of savingi prevented. We 
must also deal in the same way with ^4,000,000 of 
Paris revenue lost, making the total change to capital 
/ 7 9,000,000. 

The second item of indirect loss, amounting to . 
£ 1 1 2,000,000, is also a charge on capital, representing 
a permanent defif:iency of taming power. • 

As regards German indirect expenditure, it may be 
considered thgt in *the circumstances it has nearly all 
, b^een borne by income. ;^5o,ooo,ooo is not a very large 
» lieficiency, and would be easily cohered b^ the pViva- 
tions of those, concerned, while the saving of other 
classes inihe actual circfumstances of the war may have 
gone on a^ usual. We may divide the Amount equally, 
however, betwevin capital and revenue. * 

Summarizing •the itcount juSt given, J:he whole war 
^ waste,. e^lusivft of thewklue^of destroyed injured 
lives, will have b6en borne by capital and revenue as 
follows: 
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France. 

Capital. Revenue. 

Direct war expenditure of France . 20,000,000 — 

Requisitions, fines, etc 27,062,000 ;£“i7, 022,000 

War pensions of France .... 5,000,000 — 

French loss of present income . . 79,000,^)00 71,000,000 

Capital value of depreciation of 
French earning power . . . . 112,000,000 — 


Germany. 

Direct war expenditure of Germany 60,000,000 — 

German indirect losses .... 25,000,000 25,000,000 

War pensions of Germany . . . 5,000,000 — 


Total for France and Germany ;£' 433 >o 62 »ooo 13,022,000 


Four-fifths of a total expenditure of ;^546, 000,000 
which we consider to be the expenditure, exclusive of 
lives destroyed, may thus be considered a capital charge 
upon the resources of the communities concerned. It 
is probably equll fo about five years’ savings of France 
and Germany combined. 

The distribution is^^of course, very unequal, the 
capital loss to* France being ^343,000,000, and to Ger- 
n^any only 90, 000, 000; and the revenue loss to 
France b*eing ;^88 ,ogj),ooo against ;^2 5,000,000 pri- 
marily paid ’jy Germany? But this and other inequalities 
in distrib'^ting the burden, we reserve for further dis- 
cussion.* • 

We need state v^y l^iefly the conclusions from these 
facts. Even a loss of Capital of ;^400, 000,000 cannot 
be considered a ver^ serious drain on the resources «f 
two*such countries as France and Germaiy-. Four 
years’ saving will very soon be made up, say in two or 
three years, for one-fourth of fhe loss gonsists of sjiv- 
ings prevented tluf ing the perfod of the wa»> viz. : 

French savings prevent^ . . . ;f79,ooo,olto 

Gerir^n „ „ . t 25,000,000 


Total 


;^icf4,ooofOOO 
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SO that there is only ;^ 300 ,ooo,ooo of actually stored-up 
capital wasted, and requiring to be made (good by sub- 
sequent thrift. In three years, then, the people of the 
two countries should be as well off as they were before 
the war, if no olSier circumstances had to be considered. 
The war would still have injured them and thrown 
them back. Although in three years’ time they might 
have been as comfortable as they were before the war, 
they would not have been exactly as if the war had 
not happened, because the intermediate savings which 
now make good a past loss would wholly or in part 
have been added to the previous wealth. Probably at 
some early date they might have caught up their lost 
ground in the race by more energetic saving, so that 
there would have been little permanent loss of capital 
after all. Such saving would of course increase the 
amount of the losses of the war which would have been 
charged to the revenue of the existing generation, but 
the effect in diminishing the permanent loss of capital 
is all that we are now considering. 

Nor could the loss of permanenV* capital be thought 
very severe if it had fallen on the two nations in the 
proportions originally defrayed by them. To Germany 
the loss would only have been ^90,000,000, Viz. : 

;^6o, 000,000 for direct expenses. 

5,000,000 for war pensions. 

25^000,000 for indirect expenses. 

;^9o,o(jo,ooo in all, 


■^which is no very great amount, probably about one 
and a Imlf years’ savings. To France the loss would 
have been four times aa great, viz. : 

^120, too, 000 diKct Govemrtiety eUpenses. 

5,qpo,ooo war pensions. • 

2 7, 090, ooc^ requisitions, ^tc. 

79,000,000 frest^t income charged to capital. 
ii2,A)o,ooo de])reciati|n of earning power.% 
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—or about one-half more than if the amount hald been 
equally dividtd, and equal perhaps to five years* savings 
instead of three. France therefore might have been 
expected to take two years more to recover than if 
that equal division had taken place. That is to say, it 
would have been five years after the war instead of 
three before the lost ground was recovered. No doubt 
the means of saving would be diminished by the interest 
which must be paid on the lost capital, but the former 
rate of saving, as we have already explained, will, for 
other causes, be increased rather than diminished. 

We have still, however, to look at the subject from 
another point of view. The arrangements at the peace 
have complicated the question by shifting the burden, 
and perhaps more than the burden, on to the shoulders 
of only one of the belligerents. What changes have 
thus been made in the effects of the war losses, both 
as respects the, total charge, and as respects the per- 
manent loss of capital which each has to bear.^ 


V.—Tke Indemnity and Cession of Territory 

AND THEIR RESULTS. 

There ar(^ two ways* in which the incidence of the 
burdens of the war w'^as ch^.nged by the terms of the 
peace. f)ne of these — the money indemnity — is very 
easily described. In a^ition to all ^heir other burdens 
and losses, the Frcncn people were mkde to pay to 
Germany a sum qjf five milliards of Trancs, or tw^ 
hundred millions sterling. Germany had so n^uch leiS 
to pay, and France had so mucji more. * And there are 
no qualifications^ or deductions to be made. The value 
of the Alsace fanef Lorraine Ijailways, amounting to 
3,000,000, was indeed deducted, bu^*only as between 
the Governmwits of France, ancl Germany. AsVhey 
beloi^edf to a French company which bad otiher lines< 
in French tc/ritory, and Ijaa close, connectfeJns with the 
French Government, Germany ^preferred to buy them. 
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and instead of doing so by an actual payment in cash, 
deducted the value from the money indemnity it had 
to receive. But the French Cover ment in turn had 
to come under ^ obligations to the . ail way Company 
for the amount. It bought the railways at a stipulated 
price, and transferred them to Germany at the price of 
1 3,000,000, in place of paying Germany so much 
money. This was no real deduction from the total 
indemnity of /200, 000,000 which was stipulated to be 
paid. Nor are any deductions, at least none worth 
speaking of, to be made on account of delay in the 
terms of payment. The stipulations of the Treaty are 
precise — ;^’40, 000,000 to be paid within a year, and 
the remaining 160,000,000 within three years after 
ratification, but of this latter amount 1 20,000,000 is 
to bear interest at 5 per cent, from the date of the 
Treaty till payment. Any deductions, therefore, to be 
made for delay in payment apply on|y to a sum of 
;^8o,ooo,ooo, and of this sum ^/o, 000,000 was in any 
case to be paid within a year, while the guarantees for 
paying the remainde** were so stftingt^nt that the French 
Government in fact took care to pay the whole 
jif 80,000,000 by the beginning of March in tl^ie present 
year [1872]. The haste of payment caused the French 
to pay a good deal on account of coriimissions to 
bankers and loss by exchange, and these are a set-off 
against any advdntage gained by having to pay no 
interest from the jst of Marc^, 1871, to the time of 
pavment. Fra'nce has thus had to pay to Germany 
^^200,000,000 net. , 

^ The other mode in which the incidence of the war 
losses and expenses \Y,as changed, and the burden 
shifted from one belligerent to tl;e otljer, may require 
a little explanatipn. Tlvs wasothe cekioR of the greater 
part of Alsace aod Lorraine to (Germany, viz., the de- 
partments of Hjiut-Rh^iij, Bas-Rhin, Moselle, and parts 
S^f Meurthe and tl^ Vosges. The territory in\juestion 
was ceded ^S^ithout any deduction for the value hi the 
^public property it contain^!!, or for the share of the 
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French debt estimated to belong to it, or for its 
estimated vs^ue as a §ource of revenue. The effect of 
this arrangement necessarily was to increase the burden 
of the charges of the French State on the diminished 
territory and people. The diminished*France was also 
less able to bear any increase of debt and taxes. It 
may be said, perhaps, that France was additionally 
burdened by no deduction being made for the debt, 
but nothing more, as the other expenses of government 
ought to be proportioned to the smaller area ; but this 
is a narrow way of looking at the burdens of a great 
Power. A change of one or two millions in its people 
either way leaves it in pretty much the same position 
as it was before as regards its international duties and 
dangers. It is still practically the same unit, and most 
of its expenditure must be determined without any 
reference to the increase or loss of territory. The 
cession of territory, therefore, is a real loss, and its 
acquisition a real gain, without any drawback in either 
case so far as the material resources and taxpaying 
powers are concerned.# ^France lost and Germany gained 
in a most distinct and measurable degree by the transfer 
pf the two provinces from the one to the other. 

The loss, measured by population, is about the one- 
and-twenti«th part of France. According to the census 
of 1866, the population t^en was 38,067,000, and the 
cession* would reduce the number by 1,597,000. As 
the debt of Fragice- after the war is close upon 

1, 000,000, 000, it \^^uld follow 1:hat*the diminished 
France has, in fact, been burdened wfth an additioagj, 
debt of about /50, 000, 000 beyond what it wpuld 
to bear if the provinces had not been teded. And the 
total addition to its burdens would be ijiore than dojuble 
that, as the ipterftst* of jhe dfebt is only about half the 
annual State expenditure wni^h the French people 
have to meet 

Thofe appears to be a mbre exaCt way^of looking 
at file matter, however^ aifd th^t fe by c®mpc^ring the 
revenues- yiSlding power •of t^je ceded provinces with 
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that of the rest of France. The comparison is not 
difficult to arrive at. The State revenu(i of France 
before the war was as nearly as possible ;^7 5,000,000, 
of which, as we have seen, the amount yielded by 
Alsace and LorAine was ;^2,4oo,ooo. The ceded pro- 
vinces, therefore, were hardly equal in economic vigour 
to the one-and-twentieth part of France, and their share 
may be more fitly stated at the thirtieth part. Still the 
deduction of a thirtieth would represent a very con- 
siderable sum, and the share of the increased debt 
alone would be upwards of ^33,000,000. Double that 
amount, as above, would make the French loss of 
capital by the cession ;^66,ooo,ooo. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing will be the most accurate way of arriving at an 
estimate. The revenue ceded at twenty years’ purchase 
— which is not an excessive estimate for a country 
which has to borrow at 5 per cent, and upwards — 
would represent a capital of ;^48, 000,000. but as France 
has had to increase its revenue one-thirq, we may con- 
sider that Alsace and Lorraine could have paid at 
least one-third more, or ^3,2oq,ooOf^making the equi- 
valent capital at twenty yeans’ purchase ;^64,ooo,ooo. 
We may consider, therefore, the loss of Alsace an<J 
Lorraine to France as equivalent to a ' loss of 
^64,000,000, In the case of any ordinary cession, half 
of this sum would at least have been allowed as the 
share of the debt,^nd the province was at least worth 
half as much again. , t 

Some small allowance ought perhaps to have been 
^?,de for the diminished expense ^of collecting the 
♦rec^enue apd the diminution of one or two other charges, 
but suppose a tenth to be allowed — and this would far 
more than cover,, the saving in collecting the revenue — 
the capital ioss to Franjt on^accoufit of the cession 
would still remdin aljout ;^6o,ooo,ooo. Per contra^ 
howej^r, we ought to hkve addecfas part of the French 
less the vajue of National propeity in the two prdvinces. 
The public buildings, /ortr^ssqs, and similar pro^rty 
represent verydarge sum^, and we cannot bl far wrong 
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therefore in retaining ;^64, 000, 000 as the figure for the 
total loss. I 

Such, then, has been the result of the arrangements 
forthe peace. Germany gets ;^264, 000, 000 to set against 
her outlay and losses, and France his ^264,000,000 
more to pay. To both countries the change makes an 
enormous difference in the^nal accounts of the war. 

To begin with Germany, the curious fact will be that 
the war in a material sense has yielded a profit instead 
of a loss. Her losses, as we have seen, were only about 
;^i45,ooo,ooo (viz., ;^6o,ooo,ooo direct outlay of 
Gc vernment, ;^S,ooo,ooo for new pensions, £ 50,000,000 
for loss of income and capital, and ;^30,ooo,ooo for loss 
of life). The war having brought in 2 64,000,000, she 
is a gainer of the enormous amount of 1 1 9,000,000. 
This is putting her loss in the most extreme form. 
Omitting, however, the very exceptional item for loss 
of life, the losses and outlay of the surviving com- 
munity can only be put at ^ 1 1 5,000,000, and as they 
have got ;^264, 000,000, the net gain by the war is 

1 49,000,000, or, inrj-ound numbers, one hundred 

AND FIFTY MILLIONS STERLING. 

The rpult is still more striking if we consider only 
the permanent loss of capital. Germany, as we have 
seen, lost •permanently, that is spent out of capital 
instead of out of revenue^ only about ;^90,ooo,ooo. 
The above ;^264,ooo,ooo, however,Ms all capital, so 
that Germany be«in^the world again after the war 
i74»ooo^ooo to*the good. Whatever justice or 
injustice there may have been in exactihg an indemnify *, 
frorn France, there need be no disguising th^ fact thtt^* 
the indemnity not only makes ^ood lo^es, but actually 
enriches Germany. Itis about as much^to the Germans 
as two years’, arduous javin|^s, if not mcMe, and no 
such windfall, it may be safely s^id, e^er fell to the lot 
of any community as ?he resulf of seVen months^ war. 
To ^^ite just, we muit, of dburse, rficogni^ that thi 
gain'^y such a cession ^ Alsac^ aRd Lorraine, is very 
apt to be Ibst to the nation,, the Government taking 
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care to spend the additional money it gets, and not re- 
mit the taxation of its subjects in propoftion. Even 
the gain by the indemnity will be less than a similar 
accession of capital by industrial savings would be, be- 
cause it will be Veceived by the Government, and not 
by individuals. But after all deductions, no such 
money can come into any State without adding to the 
general means, and enriching every single member of 
the community. The prospect of such an indemnity 
more than justifies the eager expectation with which the 
Germans have discussed its payment. 

What Germany has gained France has lost, and as 
regards France, the net result must be to swell its 
already gigantic losses to an enormous total. The 
whole cost primarily borne, excluding the doubtful 
estimateJor the value of the lives lost or injured, was 
;^43i,ooa,ooo, viz. : 


Direct expenses of Government .... j^i2o, 000,000 

Requisitions, fines, etc '. . . ‘ 44,000,000 

War pensions 5,000,000 

Loss of income, 1870-71 . . . . 150,000,000 

Depreciation of French earning power . . 112,000,000 


Total ;^43i,oto,ooo 


To which we must now add, — * 

For indemnity . . . . J/^200,000,000 
For ceded territory . . , 64,000,000 

^ ^ — • — ;^264, 000,000 

Total* ;£695, 000,000 

• -■ ■■ ^ 

making in all thte formidable sum of ;^695,ooo,ooo, or, 
in round ntimbg*s, seven hundred millions sterling. 
This is of itself very nearly ^s mucli as the English 
National Debt, and v^much inore than the National 
Debl^bf France Jiefore^he war. Excluding any direct 
fyr liveS lost and injufed, this is the tfeal loss 
strictly falling upoit tlje surviving French comm^thity, 
and either borne bv them dtt of their curfent income, 
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or paid by capital on which they will have to suffer a 
loss of intdirest in future. The amount is truly enor- 
mous, — more than one year’s aggregate income of the 
people, and six times as much as the entire annual 
revenue of the State, both for national and local pur- 
poses. 

The permanent loss of capital is almost equally 
serious. The amount so lost, apart from the indemnity 
and cession of territory, was about ;^340, 000,000, and 
the losses now being dealt with being entirely from 
capital, the total permanent loss of capital will amount 
to ;^6oo, 000,000. While Germany therefore starts in 
the world about 1 74,000,000 richer by the war, 
France is rather more than ;^6oo,ooo,ooo poorer. In 
this,case there is no doubt about the effect of the loss 
of territory. Whether the Germans gain by it in- 
dividually or not, it is certain that every Frenchman 
loses. The tlyee millions of revenue which the ceded 
provinces could have been made to yield are missed in 
the French budgets, and their absence aggravates 
materially the difficulty of the search for new taxes — 
in other words, compels the French Government to 
impose indefinitely more disagreeable burdens on the 
diminished population than would otherwise have been 
required. • * 

We can now obtain a cpmprehensive view of what 
the war has really cost the French. 'Divided among a 
population of 36,500^^00, the total of ;^695,ooo,ooo 
represents a sum ot ;^i9 per head, •or, taking the 
average French fj^mily as four persons, a sum of 
per family. This was the entire cost of th§ war pay-^ 
able out of revenue and capital^ but neariy an eighth was 
paid out of re\enue^ arrd the remainder, /603, 000,000, 
which is thetbuMen upon qipital, repreients a sum 
loi** per head^ The English *IMationaI Debt at ^ 
this moment»is £26 per head,%o that in one shftjjt war ^ 
the J^nch have lost rtiree-fiTths as Inuch ^ital pv 
heaa as the individual #hare of .the English people in 
that debt wnich has hitheVto l^een regarded as the most 
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gigantic and oppressive burden upon the resources of 
a nation. 

In comparison with the aggregate annual income of 
the French people, the loss is, roughly speaking, about 
one years fncom^e, and estimating the annual savings 
at about /6o, 000,000, must be about ten times the 
amount of these savings. In ordinary circumstances, 
therefore, it would take nearly ten years for France 
to recover lost ground. Without the loss of terri- 
tory and without an indemnity to pay, the French had 
lost as much as would probably have taken five years 
to recover, but the indemnity and the cession very 
nearly double the wound. For reasons already sug- 
gested, the period of recovery may, in fact, be less — 
will probably be very much less— but the natural effect 
of the loss is to put France about eight years behind 
in its industrial career. 

The greater part of the capital loss,5.it should be 
understood, falls upon France collectively, that is, upon 
the French State. Of the above total of ;^6o3,ooo,ooo, 
only two items will finally be bor^ie bylndividuals, viz.: 

Current loss of income borne by individuals ;^6c ,000,000 ^ 

Other indirect losses ii2,ooohooo 

Total ' . . 72,600,000 


leaving ^43 1,000, boo to become a charge upon the 
State. This sum is piade up as follows : 


Direct expenses of the war 20,000,000 

War pensions ‘ . 5,000,000 " 

Requisitons, etc 27,000,000 

Indemnity . ! . . 200,000,000 

Cession of territory 64,000,000 

l!oss of incbvidual income in*i 870-71 thfowii ^ 
on State by diminished f&ymenl*of taxes . 15,000,000 

' Total 


^ The aggregate loss of income was estimated above at;^i co,ooo,ooo, 
^d the amount charged to capitsj wasX79>ooo,ooo, viz., ^60,000,000 
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And the charge upon the State may be increased, 
and that upt)n individuals diminished, should the State 
finally repay not only as much of the requisitions as we 
have assumed to be charged to capital in private 
accounts, but the whole amount. Tha^ the charge is in 
no way exaggerated will be readily seen, if we com- 
pare the actual cash transactions of the French Ex- 
chequer during the last few months with the obliga- 
tions which are still impending, and if we also inquire 
into the amount of the annual burden which will now 
fall upon the State. The accounts of the Exchequer 
will stand : 

In the budget of 1870 the deficiency of re- 
ceipts, exclusive of loans, was .... ;^74,24o,ooo 

Jn the budget of 1871 it was 39,122,000 

The indemnity paid in 187 1, deducting value 
of Alsace and Lorraine Railways, was . . 47,000,000 

Total actually borrowed .... ;^i 60,362,000 

To this we must add obligations outstanding at end of 1871, and 
the capital value of annual charges incurred without actual borrow- 
ing, viz. : * 

Indemnity remaining due after 1871 (three 

ancf a half milliards) ;^i40,ooo,ooo 

Value of Alsace and Lo/raine Railways . . 13,000,000 

New war pensions 5,000,000 

Requisitions, etc. . . . , 27,000,000 

Cedred territory • . 64,000,000 

Amount of special budget for liquidating 
arrears of war . f •. 20,000,000 

Total . . ^ ;^429,362 ,ooo 


At 5 per cent, the amount -would involve an addi- 
tional annual bujddn of abowt ^ 2 i,dbo,ooo, and •we 
find that, in fact, if the* charge is less, it is due to a 

of individual sa^ngs prevented, and 19, 000, 00^ charged to tht State 
and t^jjfaris by the paymentfof tjixes beina diminished, so that thft 
revenue in 18/0-71 was insufficient for th^ ordinary peace expenditure 
by ^'i5»o0o,o<fc. 
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species of forced borrowing from the Bank of France 
at less than the market rate of interest. fThe French 
Government affirms that its agreement with the Bank 
is no injustice to the shareholders, the monopoly of an 
extended note-iisue enabling the Bank to lend cheaper, 
but if the monopoly is worth much to the Bank, it 
would have been worth much to the State, and the 
transaction is, in fact, a sale by the Government of a 
certain privilege for the difference between the rate of 
interest which it does pay and what it would have to 
pay borrowing at the market rate. The additions to 
the annual charge of the debt traceable to the war as 
shown in the budget of 1872 areas follows: 


Interest on loan of ;^8o,ooo,ooo (in 1871) . ;£^5, 556,000 
„ „ 30,000,000 (in 1870) . 1,584,000 

„ „ 10,000,000 (in 1870) . 600,000 

„ „ from Bank 367,000 

„ payable to Eastern of France Railway 

for Alsace Railways ^ 650,000 

„ payable to Germany on ;^i 20,000,000 ‘ 

of indemnity at 5 per cent. . . . 6,000,000 

New military pensions . . . . . 148,000 


Total new debt charges in budget . . f 14,^05,000 

Add, 

* c 

Alsace and Lorraine revenues lost .... ;^3, 200,000 
Difference between interest pfcid to Bank and , 

interest payable at 5 per cent 2,633,000 

Interest on requisitions, etc. (27,ooft,ooc^ . . 1,350,000 

Five per cent, interest on ^2o,odo,ooo for 
special budget to liquidate war*arrears . . 1,000,000 


• , 

TotaUnnual charge ;^2 3,088,000 


The whgle charge before the*war^or “debt and 
dotations” was 22,300^000, ^o that it is* no exaggera- 
tion t€ say the annual' burden hus been really doubled 
tHe war and ils consequences to France. Tl^ whole 
additionaf charge i^hich yst ^pears in the buSl^et is 
;^i4,9o6,ooo, but moit than^, 000,000 must be added 
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for loss of the revenues of Alsace and Lonaine, and evaa 
if we add nathing for the interest under-paid to the 
Bank, there are still two sums amounting together to 
over ;^2,ooo,ooo in suspense, which the State must 
undertake to pay before it can fully discharge all the 
arrears of the war. If it does not pay the £2^,000,000 
for requisitions claimed — only a paruof the total claim 
— the charge on individuals and local authorities will 
be increased, but it can in no way escape the burden of 
.^20,000,000 for liquidating the arrears of the war. 

The amount is of course an unprecedented addition 
to the annual burdens of a people by the events of one 
calamitous year. Taking it at ;^22,ooo,ooo, it amounts 
to 1 2s. ^d. per head annually upon each inhabitant of 
France, or about 49J. per family. It is nearly equal to 
the annual charge for interest on the National Debt of 
F.ngland, for though the whole annual charge which 
appears in our budgets is £2'] ,000,000, yet the interest 
at 3 per cent, dh ;^8oo,ooo,ooo — and we do not pay so 
much ^s 3 per cent, on the whole of it — is only 
;^24,ooo,ooo, the diffenence betw'een that amount and 
the actual charge being, in fact, an annual appropria- 
^n to repay the capital of the debt. In one year, then, 
France hSs added to her annual State burdens, besides 
the loss of individual capital, as much as the entire 
charge of our accumulated ^ebt. 

Whatever way we look at the matter, then, we can- 
not but be impressed by the enormous magnitude of 
the loss which France”has sustained. The war itself 
was not so very costly if both nations Had but divided 
equally the actual* outlay of the Governments, and 
fo;ight their battles on some debateabte land without 
incurring the terrible losses of an invasiqn. But France 
was in fact inyaded, liad^td^^r the losses incidental 
to that state, had to pay, as the war i#ent on, a large 
part of its inyaders’ c 3 bts, and <n the’ end had tftj)ay 
m ind^nity and suffer <» loss Of territdiy whiph nearly, 
lowblffl its I.^sses. The |pss*of capitll and the addition 
:o the national debt are enormous, while several vearc 
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must elapse before France, at the ordinary rate of pro- 
gress, is even at the point of industrial pronperity which 
she had attained before the war. 

A remark or two may be allowed on one or two 
points suggesteS by these facts. Will Germany, in fact, 
really gain much by the indemnity and additional 
territory in a material point of view? The capital is 
really a loss to France, and the Germans ought to 
gain, but will they really do so ? If they do not, the 
transaction will be a net loss to the world, as well as a 
special loss to France. To some extent it must be so. 
The money is taken from individuals and goes into the 
hands of a Government, and this is a disadvantageous 
change. Even if the German Government uses the bulk 
of what it receives in paying off the national debts of 
Germany, so that the money comes back to individuals 
again, it will have been a long time in transitu-^-con^ 
sequently, for a long time in a condition of impaired 
efficiency. The operation is, therefore, a net loss to the 
world, and Germany will be far from gaining all that 
France will lose. We need not<add tHat if the German 
Government should devote tfie money to any extra- 
vagance— to some fancied Imperial necessity or caprice 
— the loss will be very serious indeed. The^operation 
will have all the effect of a great loan for*a pernicious ^ 
purpose, and it will make np difference that the Govern- 
ment which bowows is not the Governtnertt which 
ultimately receives the money .^So^ far as matters have 
yet gone, however* the indemmty appears to be fairly 
well used in an economic sense, though it is producing 
V^me e%cts which it is difficult to trace. The chieffgood 
uses are the establishment of a gold currency for Ger- 
mjiny, the repayment of German debts, and as a result 
of these the reduction pT Gefmaft taxej. By all these 
operations the money which the German Government 
has<,^ot is being put to useful efids, though it cannot be 
.s^id it isa^o useful as it ^oulddhave been if it Iwd never 
been transferred at ^ all. Anpther purpose wRSfeh the 
(ttnoney has been maHe to ^ve is of a more doubtful 
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kind. The German Government having large surplus 
funds in hanti has become a lender on a great scale, and 
is the means of supplying German speculators and 
traders, and through them speculator^ and traders in 
England and throughout the v;orld, with stores of cheap 
money. The money which Germany pours into the 
market competes with the ordinary loanable capital, 
and has prolonged the period of very cheap money 
which set in with 1867. Is the effect of this diversion 
of capital in the end to be good or bad ? Probably it 
makes trade more prosperous for a time than it would 
otherwise be, so that one result of the French indemnity 
is to give a bonus to the trade of England, because 
England attracts the surplus money of the world, but 
it would be hazardous to say that an effect so artificially 
produced will in the end prove a benefit at all. Trade 
and speculation get to depend on the artificial stimulant, 
and the crash, that may come on its withdrawal, of 
which there was a foretaste last autumn, may more 
than destroy all the unusual profits it has created. 

The second point tcf,be noticed is the probability of 
France recovering with unexpected speed. At its es- 
timated p?st rate of saving we have been inclined to 
give it ten years to recover, and to save 60, 000, 000 
effectually efach year it* must really save ;^20, 000,000 
more than it did before, for there is so much more 
taxation to pay. Put all the chances'are that the past 
rate of saving will* be greatly increased. The anxiety 
of each individual in a nation which is l^^bitually thrifty 
will assuredly be tp make up for the storm which has 
passed over them by the most desperate indiistry an5 
saving. They will seek in a y^ar or fwo not only to 
recover lost giiound^ but to ^lace thomseWes at the 
point of prosperity which they had lopked®forward to 
reach at .a given perio(J of their lives.. It would not be 
at all surprisiRg if the phenomdhon to be witnesf^ in 
Franc^or the next year^or Jwo wer| tfie mulliplicatioiF 
of the national wealth byithe dousing or trebling of the 
former savings of the people. A few years' savings of, 

I. V 
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only 1 00,000,000 would go a long way to fill up the 
chasm which has been made in the national resources; 
and a single bountiful harvest at such a time would be 
greedily made u^e of to repair the waste which is still 
fresh in every one's remembrance. France is very far 
indeed from being exhausted, though taxes are now 
difficult to find. A revenue which has augmented a 
million annually for many years is sure to have im- 
mense elasticity. The existing taxes must soon provide 
for all needs, if only the fatal habit of deficits in time 
of peace is scrupulously shunned. 


VI.—The Finance of the War and the 
Money Market. 

Our fourth question was the effect of the war losses 
and expenses and the financial arrangements made to 
meet them on the money markets of the world. Hither- 
to we have been dealing only with th^economic aspect 
of the war in its most general form — with the effect of 
losses and expenses which all belligerent corrmunities 
are liable to feel, whether they possess the plaborate 
machinery of the modern money market or not. We 
have now to inquire how that machinery ft affected or < 
disturbed by war, and in what special way the Jast war 
operated and may still operate. Properly speaking this 
might have been ^ branch oftjhetother parts of the 
inquiry, the lolj^es or gains which arise to the world 
from war through its influence on ,the money market 
6 eing ar^ addition to or a set-off against all the other 
losses which are othervyse traceable to it, but it is con- 
ceived thit it would haye been inconi^enient to deal 
with the sifbject^ in this»manner. The losses or gains, 
at the best would be quite inca^ulable, and the nature 
of waf influences on ftioney " is in reality so intricate 
^nd imptrtant a ^opic as td justify separate treat- 
ment. 

The common opinion— and in the usual case perhaps 
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the true opinion— about the effect of war on money is 
very simple* War, it is understood, makes money dear. 
It creates a new and heavy demand on the circulating 
capital of the world, and must enhai^ce the value of 
that capital. But this opinion carries us a very little 
way in studying the effects of the last war. The 
phenomena we meet are various. First came a spasm 
of dear money just at the outbreak of the war; then a 
long period of cheap money, lasting all through the 
war and for some months after it; then another spasm 
of rather dear money, and again a prolonged period of 
cheapness. At present it would be hazardous to say 
that it now tends in any way to make money perceptibly 
dearer. It may be said that after minor fluctuations 
economic theory will come right in the end, but the 
circumstances are perhaps enough to raise a doubt of 
the universal applicability of the theory. It is plain that 
in a war like the last it will be more practical to under- 
stand the laws of variation from the usual result than 
to rest contented with the knowledge of whatthe usual 
result may be. •• 

To understand the matter thoroughly, it is submitted, 
tke moni!) market must be looked at in two different 
aspects. There is first of all its singular liability to 
momentary •and superficial disturbance. The money 
marketi^ of the world are now so mn^h interconnected 
as to make practic ally but one market? with London for 
the centre, and thei organization of,this central market 
is of the most delicate sort. It is sq* contrived, by 
meajjs of a hierarchy of banks and discount houses 
centring in the Bank of England, that in ordinary times 
the* money it contains is made to go as far as possible, 
but when anything g^es wrong the strain is very severe. 
The complete*abstraction of any considerable amount, 
though it may be sm%l\ in cQn>pari^on with the ag- 
gregate transactions of the market, may disturb IsurgeTy 
the cyptent relations of* supply an^ demand, and it# 
effect will be multiplied tenfold Uy the sensitiveness of 
all concerneS and the precautions.they are induced to. 
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■ take. The natural structure of the market is such that 
this liability to disturbance must always b^e great ; but, 
as if to intensify the evil, the natural means by which 
a sudden demanfl could be tided over and alarm allayed 
has been artificially destroyed. The expansion of the 
note-issues of great banks, when there is a sudden de- 
mand for money and the credit of the note is not 
shaken, is the obvious method of meeting a sudden 
strain, but Peels Act forbids the exercise of any such 
power in London by the bank which has the monopoly 
of issue. Now that the inelasticity of the Act has be- 
come familiar, each sudden disturbance is liable to be 
increased in severity by the knowledge of all concerned 
that the natural remedy for it cannot lawfully be used. 
The second aspect of the market is the more general 
and important one of steady and periodic change, ac- 
cording as the supply of circulating capital exceeds or 
falls short of the demands of borrower^ in the market. 
We must make a broad distinction between these two 
different aspects of the market in studying the effects 
upon it of war or of any other^ cause which produces 
large financial operations. 

As respects the first aspect of the market, do net 
think there can be any doubt as to the probable effect 
of a great war. It can hardly fail to cau!^e the most i 
serious spasmodic disturbance and a short period of 
dear money. Miny of its demands are likely to be of 
extreme urgency, ^nd the precautions which its out- 
break and sonlf of its incidents necessitate on the part 
' all who have money engagements to meet are also 
Tikely tocbe extreme. There is something formidable 
in the very name of war. But the dear money thus 
produced is only temporgiry and 0 j:casiQnal, unless per- 
haps the t^mpojary panic should be cotiverted into a 
prolonged convi;lsion^ a possibi^ty which may be some- 
timae very threjitenin^ 

• cThe efifect of w|r on thg mbney market, lool^d at in 
its second a*spect, does not appear to be so clear. No 
4oubt war absorbs capital, and the natural tendencv of 
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such an absorption, whether resulting from war or any 
other extra\^gance, should be scarcity of capital, for 
which accordingly higher rates would be charged. But 
when we examine the matter carefully jwre find that the 
effect of the absorption of capital is one of circum- 
stances and degree. Much will depend on the amount 
of the war requirements, and great as these often are, 
we should not forget the magnitude of the market out 
of which the supplies have to come. Though the 
market may be so delicate as to quiver to a sudden 
demand of insignificant amount compared with its total 
business, its real resources are enormous, and if time 
is only given the most extravagant expenditures may 
be supplied without a shock. For such a purpose, it 
may, be repeated, all the markets are one. Even if 
France and Germany had been unable to launch their 
loans in London, they would still have supplied them- 
selves from th,e common resources of the European 
markets. French and Ge’*man securities would have 
been sold abroad that Frenchmen and Germans might 
subscribe to their own •loans, and as regards any effect 
on the money market, this is almost an equivalent pro- 
cess to having a loan subscribed in London. The ques- 
tion of circumstances is even more important. Accord- 
. ing as the Arar comes *at a period when the current 
savings ^of the chief induste-ial communities are small 
or great, its effect^' will be serious of the reverse. If 
savings are abund^t, the expenditure may be met out 
of surpluses which it might otherwise, te difficult to 
employ. What is p/srhaps still more important, there is 
one secondary effect of war which in the actual circum? 
stances of modern industrial so^:ieties will always help 
to counteract the tendency t(\ dearer mone^ whicht is 
the direct consequence of the«war expenditure itself. 
This secondary effect ig the diffused apprehensiveness 
and limitation of enterprise whfth war on a greaf scale 
betwejpr two leading mefhbys of th| society sf nations! 
inv^iably produces. Astthus viejved, war ^provides the 
capital for it? own sustenance by checking the employ- 
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ment of capital in other directions. It may be quite 
true, perhaps, that all the while the belligerent com- 
munities gradually get poorer, but this process appears 
to be really coi^sistent after all with an easy money 
market. So long as capital is found for war by with- 
drawing it from other pursuits, the effect on the borrow- 
ing and lending markets .viil be nil. People will have 
less to borrow and lend, but the supply will be adjusted 
to the demand, and the rates will not be dearer. It 
would be the tendency of a prolonged war, of course, 
for the demand to outrun the process of diversion from 
other pursuits, but until that process is outrun, money 
will not grow dearer. The point is that war, to cause 
dear money, must not merely produce a great demand 
— it must produce a certain excess in the whole demand 
for capital, whatever causes may be operating at the 
time to increase the supply or to diminish other de- 
mands. 

The phenomena of the war and its aftereffects, up 
to the present date, suggest and confirm these views. 
And first, as to the influence of war in causing spas- 
modic disturbance. The first monetary spasm in the 
war, in July, 1870, was clearly due to the precautions 
forced upon people who had money engagements to 
meet. War was declared upon the 15th Of July. On 
the 2ist the Bank of England rate was raised^from 3 
to 3^ per cent. ; oh the 23rd, to 4; on the 28th, to 5 ; and 
on the 4th of Augi^st, to 6— theirata having thus been 
doubled in littif more than a fortnight. All happened 
* Isng before the great spending and bgrrowingon account 
^ the vtar began, and the cause was notorious and 
palpable. As tne “ Economist ” ^ at the time explained, 
we. were ‘^recewing securities from borrowers on the 
Continent, Svhojthink that money is more easily pro- 
cured in London.thamelsewher^ These borrowers are 
mostly persons under heavy liabilities, a«nd they send 
<bj cash ift time offianger J)eckuse they feel that^tany 


" liconomisc," juiy 23ra, 1070. 
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moment they may be asked for cash themselves.’* At 
the same tiitie, foreign bankers having bills on London 
sent them in for payment, and did not take fresh bills, 
the same end of providing themselves being thereby 
secured. The demand for gold was also increased in 
London by the Bank of France exercising its option of 
paying in silver. In other words, the crisis in London 
was intensified by the precautions of the Bank of 
France, which undoubtedly would have taken another 
form had not this been open to it. We see, then, in a 
moment, how war produces a spasm of dearness with- 
out any of the expenditure which will ultimately acton 
the market having even begun. Of course, the demand, 
once begun, was increased by the precautions of people 
at home, and so the effect was great and immediate. 
But a disturbance of this sort is very soon over. A week 
after the rate was at 6, it was reduced to 5^ ; a week 
later, viz., on August i8th, it was reduced to 4^; on 
August 25th, to 4 ; on September ist, to 3^ ; and finally, 
on September 15th, to 3 pei cent., the Bank all through 
having followed the# open market somewhat tardily, 
but the whole periocf, nevertheless, commencing on 
July 2 1st, and terminating on September 15th, having 
lasted iJss than two months. Taking it that the crisis 
was really tover when* the rate was reduced to 4J on 
August 1 8th, the disturb^ce had, in fact, only lasted 
a month. ^ 

The second disturlyince was in no way more pro- 
longed, and though it arose in i somewhat different 
way, was distinctly traceable to a cailse characterii^ig 
of Ae war. The Germans in the autumn of 1871 wQ»e 
receiving payment of a large part of their war mdemnity. 
Besides the fipe of ;^8,ooo,ooo on Paris stipulated in 
the armistice and the pthe/^fines ancl taj;es levied in 
the occupied districts *of France subsequent to the 
peace preliiqinaries oiT 26th of ^ ebruary, 1 87 1 , estimated 
according to the tableiin the Apjjendix to amdtint to 

;^ 450 ,OOC — 
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Vk : Contributions ;^S9)0®o 

. .Direct taxes (185,000 

Indirect taxes 106,000 


£450,000 


besides likewise the sums paid by the French Govern- 
ment for the expense of the German army of occupa- 
tion, which must have amounted at least to five or six 
millions more— the Germans in 1871 received al- 
together from France and on account of the indemnity 
alone the large sum of ;^47,ooo,ooo m cash or bills. 
This amount was paid, with the exception of a sum of 
;^5,ooo,ooo, between the 27th of June, when the 
^80,000,000 loan was subscribed and the first days of 
September, in the following form: * 


Cash paid at Berlin . . . . 

;^ 3 I' 5 ,ooo 

Commercial bills . . . 

.... 32,915,000 

Notes of Bank of France . 

.... 5,000,000 

French gold 

. . 4>36o,ooo 

5-franc pieces 

.... 2,521,000 

Bills of foreign banks . . 

. J 272,000 

German money .... 

.*. . . 1,831,000 

Total . . . . 

• • • £41,^15, Of 0 


A large part of the bills fell due in Londdh, and the 
amount representing them had been transferred^ to the 
credit of the German Government by September, 
while other bills were to come due in November follow- 
ing. Accordingly, tne German Government, having 
previously received large sums in qash which it Ijad 
ridcked up,,, was an unusually large creditor of Lombard 
Street at the most difificujt period of the year, and want- 
ing gold foi*" the purposes, of a new Geman coinage, 
suddenly exercised its power. tThe effect? was almost 
instantaneous. Xlie gold in the IJank and the Reserve 
rapidlyTell off, and the Vate w?® ^uicWy raised, as 
the^followitfg tabfe ^ows; 

Budget ‘of 1872,’Introdudlon, pp. xxviii.-jftiix. 
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BULLIOK. RISERVE. RATSOrDlSOOUHT. 

September %4 . ;£ 24 i*S 9 >ooo ;^*4i4*4.ooo 2 per cent 

„ 21 . 23,497,000 13,711,000 3 „ 

„ 28 . 21,090,000 11,077,000 4 „ 

October 5 . . 20,215,000 8,920,009 — „ 

„ 12 . . i9»i73»ooo 8,064,900 5' „ 

The high rate in this case was maintained for five 
weeks— a longer period than in the crisis of July and 
August, 1870, but the Bank had only followed more 
tardily than before the movement in the open market. 
The spasm was in reality equally superficial and almost 
equally soon over. In this case it did not, as in the 
former one, arise from the acts of individuals acting in 
view of the war, and it may be said that it would not 
have occurred if the German Government had been 
careful to avoid it, but it is one of the incidents of such 
large operations that the market is exposed to the 
caprice or mistake of the operating Governments. 
Precisely the same consequence might have followed 
upon the acts of a Governincnt in suddenly calling up 
or discounting the instalments of a large loan. 

While we speak of such disturbances as superficial, 
it would be a mistake to underrate their consequences 
and dangers. The chief sufferers in 1870 and 1871 
were banker^ and the Stock Exchange, principally the 
* latter, but no such disturbance can take place even on 
the Stotk Exchange without much 4)rivate loss and 
hardship to people yrhp are not ** speculators.” It is 
easy to conceive besides, that crisfes thus beginning 
might have very wide effects, one crish leading tq 
another all through the world of finance and tradg, and^ 
there is no warrant that a future disturbance may not 
have such effects, though the conditions necessary for 
its development* did not exist fn 1870 or i8jw. 

The present war, therefore, has acted as we may 
usually expect wars ta tlo, in tW production of i6pas- 
modic disturbance. As regards the o^ef modern wmch , 

^ The ra^e was really raised tbK per ceijt. on OctoBer 7, five days 
before the usual Weekly court, when the rate is changed. 
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war produces dear money— and that not temporarily, 
but for a long period— viz,, by the absorpAon of capital 
— it will follow, from what we have said, that in the 
late war there Ijave been counteracting circumstances. 
Speaking of the money markets of Europe generally, 
money has been cheap and not dear for a long period 
indeed, notwithstanding all the borrowing which the 
war has occasioned. In France, no doubt, the rate has 
been rather high, the Bank of France rate having risen 
to 6 per cent, at the commencement of the war, and 
been maintained at that figure till the 27th of February 
last, a period of rather more than eighteen months. 
But France is the only part of Europe where money 
has been dear, and the rate there cannot be considered 
very high, when it is considered that the brunt of all 
the borrowing we have described had to be borne 
originally by one country alone. It is doubtful, more- 
over, whether so high a rate could have been main- 
tained in France so long but for jthe artificial nature of 
its currency and banking system, which have impeded 
the free influx of money from^ the ‘“^adjacent markets. 
Had France been more en rapport with the rest of 
Europe it would have been more quickly relieved from 
sources so numerous as hardly to have felt the drain. 
Even with this exception, then, we are entitled to say ^ 
that money has been cheap^in Europe, notwithstanding 
the war, and France is daily becoming less an 3 less an 
exception. 

We should ^^y, then, that in fact there were several 
‘ fircumstances present to an unexai^pled degree during 
'^he late ^war, which counteracted the usual tendency of 
wars to produce a perfod of permanently dear money. 
The war brok^ out, in t^e first place, ^t a time of the 
most unprecedented prosperity— at thetvery flow of a 
most prosperous tide, and befpre the usual following 
of lygh prices and irftlation had comerto check the 
t/profits; The mbnj y markets bf Europe were therefore 
well pi[eparfcd to meet the unusual demand. Whether 
^they could have met it witBibut sensibly Bearer money 
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had everything else gone on as usual may be doubted, 
but the war, in fact, diffused a most unusual amount of 
apprehensiveness, and if it did not prevent the con- 
tinuance and expansion of ordinary tfade, at least it 
checked numberless new ventures of a speculative 
kind. There is no doubt, however, that in France 
ordinary trade was checked to a large extent, that 
being, as we have seen, one of the main causes of the 
French indirect losses. Great as the loss thus caused 
was, one result must have been that the French Govern- 
ment would have fewer competitors in the home loan 
market for means to carry on its struggle. A third 
cause of the abundance of capital was the extended 
issues of paper money in France. It is doubtful whether 
the diminution of the demand for capital in France by 
the suspension of business would not have been counter- 
acted by the new demand which would spring up in 
consequence of the old capital becoming of diminished 
effectiveness through the destruction of the machinery 
of credit; but if such a demand arose to any extent, it 
was in turn compensated by the large issues of paper. 
We shall not of course be understood to mean that 
capital yas created by this process. What is true is 
that paper money economizes capital, and its issue has 
► all the effect for the moment of an increase of capital, 
whatever bad results may afterwards ensue. In these 
four ways, then — ^he occurrence of Ae war at a pros- 
perous period in L^irope, the diffused apprehensiveness 
it produced, the suspension of trade in JFrance, and the 
^^^^sion of the Bsgik of France note issue — the natural • 
tendency of war to cause dear monejr by absorbing 
capital was counteracted, and perhaps more than 
counteracted. tWe have perhaps had.cheaf^er mopey 
longer than we would otherwise have had, ff there had 
been no war, 

• effect^in England has pefhaps fceen greater* than 
in the belligerent countries jn this i|^ay* that besides alb 
savings diverted from pew entefpris^ by the 
amused apprehensiveness* of the time, the disposition^ 
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has grown among foreign bankers and governments to 
accumulate spare money in London. London is the 
most convenient place for them to put their reserves, 
the war illustrated in a most powerful manner its special 
security, and one of the very steps by which the French 
Government made its borrowing easier — the issue of 
inconvertible paper — also tended to increase the ex- 
change business of London, and consequently the 
foreign surpluses accumulated there. Paris had formerly 
been a rival of London as an exchange centre, but with 
inconvertible paper it could no longer compete. This 
has certainly been a cause of cheaper money. Had 
Paris and London continued to compete, more money 
would have been required by their aggregate business 
than is now required. The concentration of business 
in one centre only cannot but produce an economy of 
the instruments for carrying it on. The Paris money, 
moreover, is now used by a more efficient mechanism 
than it was used by in Paris, the agencies of the Lon- 
don money market being altogether superior. A certain 
amount of money has in this Way been taken into a 
new channel where the same amount of money does 
more work than in the old channel. In ev^ry way; 
then, the foreign money goes farther than ever it did 
before. 

Within the last three or four months there has been 
an additional couifteracting circumstance. The German 
Government, instep of spending the money which is 
the usual destination of the proceeds of war loans, and 
URStead of locking up the money as,it did at one time, 
’which ha^ a still more disastrous effect than even ex- 
travagant expenditure, has taken to lending out a large 
part— how 'much is not kpown — of the^funds which it 
has receive!. The aggregate loanable capital of the 
world is thus artificiaily increased by the finance ar- 
rangqifients in progress.*^ Had the GermamGovernment 
employed oall the ^rplus piohey to repay debt, the 
effect wpuld iiave beep less, bfecause there is always a 
tendency for free circulating^apital to become fixed. 
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By the process of lending out, however, the money is 
kept more in hand, and competes with the ordinary 
supply of loanable capital in the world. 

How powerful all these counteracting influences must 
have been is shown by the large amount of the French 
and German borrowings since July, 1870. The Govern- 
ments alone have borrowed : 


Germany 

less repaid . . . . 

France : 

1870 Imperial loan . 

1870 Morgan loan 

1871 loon . . . . 
From Bank of France 


City of Paris loan 


Total borrowed . 


;^50,000,000 

20.000. 000 

;^30»000,000 

;^30,000,000 

10 . 000 . 000 

80.000. 000 

60.000. 000 

180,000,000 

14.000. 000 

■ 194,000,000 

. . . ;^224,000,000 


Money has not been cheap, therefore, because war did 
not require much spending and borrowing. Large sums 
have, in fact, been taken out of the market, though 
, pbinly not ftirger than could easily have been met out 
of the current savings of France, Germany, and Eng- 
land, if only new enterprise was sensibly checked. 

Something else, has ‘been take-out of the money 
market by the private borrowings of Fr^ch merchants 
and inanufacturer^ but probably no large amount. 
Such demands would necessarily be limited by the 
deficient credit of the sufferers.# The chief way, again, 
m which these Josses would Jie replaced would be by 
the sale of s^urities, and it is noticeable that many 
b rench securities are n^w cheapar than just at the close 
of the war; but this may parti/ be due to the dfminu- 
ion in appjirent value oi tlje propfrty represented bv« 
these securmes. In any case, it, is clear that the sale 
of securities ^as not checked to any material extent a 
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general rise in the value of such property on all the 
exchanges of Europe. As that rise is due to the com- 
petition of accumulated savings for investment, it is 
clear that the private borrowings of Frenchmen have 
not sensibly aggravated— any more than the public 
borrowings— the general demand for capital. 

The war of 1870-71, therefore, so far as it has gone, 
though it has illustrated the usual tendency of wars to 
cause disturbance in the money market, has hardly 
illustrated their tendency to cause permanently dearer 
money by the destruction of capital. It has illustrated, 
on the contrary, the strength of the counteracting in- 
fluences which sometimes exist. There is nothing in 
the facts, however, to prove that these counteracting 
influences are always likely to exist. War will always 
cause diffused apprehensiveness, and invasion will sus- 
pend trade, and probably extended issues of paper will 
produce for a moment a new economy of capital, but 
the coincidence of a period of great prosperity through- 
out the world is not always to be looked for. Nor is it 
likely that the money borrowed will oe often lent out 
in consequence of its being borrowed by one Govern- 
ment and ultimately received by another. Sufh a veiy 
favourable conjuncture for cheap money during and 
after a war is not certain to occur again. ' As we have • 
already remarked, too, the war was not piplonged 
enough to test ^^hat the destruction of capital would 
lead to, or the tendency of waft* to^outrun the process 
of diverting capital from other employments, and so 
'make it in excessive demand, AlUthat can be sajd is, 
that in aertain given circumstances a great European 
war, which involved spending and borrowing to the 
amount of oven ,^20o,oog>,ooo in ^boute twelvemonth, 
did not pl*oduc;e dear money. In the ^circumstances 
described, and ^ith ‘the meai\s which the society of 
nations now possesses, this scale of expenditure was not 
^lajge efiodgh for sjich an effect to be produced. 

But4:he afccqunt is .not ye^^ver; France has not yet 
J)orrowed all she wants; Gpirhanv kac nA received all 
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she is to get; we do not yet see how Germany will 
dispose of wflat she does get What efTects may we yet 
expect from the financial operations to be completed ? 

On one point we think — viz., the possibility of spas- 
modic disturbance — there can be very little doubt. 
The German Government is still the holder of large 
sums at call or at short notice. In addition to the 
;^47,ooo,ooo indemnity money it got last year, besides 
smaller sums, it has just got ;^26,ooo,ooo more, and 
so far as is known it has spent only a part of the 
money, not more than about twenty or twenty-five 
millions, in repaying debt, and not more than ten 
millions besides in miscellaneous purposes. We do 
not reckon what it keeps for the new gold coinage, for 
the coins will not be issued without a full equivalent 
being received, so that their issue will not lessen its 
power like a real expense. Germany has thus about 
;^40,ooo,ooo still at its disposition, which it may use 
for any object or any caprice it pleases. The absolute 
disposition of so enormous an amount, is almost a new 
power for any Governrftent to possess, and increases, 
we fear, the liability of the money market to accidents. 
A#Gover^iment which has the instalments of a loan to 
receive has great command over the market, but the 
^German Government is*in a superior position, having 
lent out the money on its own terms, retaining a large 
part of It at call or very short notice, and having in 
any case the power.of rediscounting, by which it could 
convert the whole — or far more than engCigh to disturb 
the money market— into cash at a moment s notice. 

TheGermanGovernmenthasmoreover;^’ 1 20pcx),ooo 
still to receive, and the French Government must not 
only borrow that, but considerable amounts besides. 
Experience justifies us in believing jhat there is a 
liability to accident ijj these operations, however 
anxious the Ciovernments concerned may be to Ivoid 
them. What the state Sf ijiatters |wifi be when the 
German Government hsfc^got tlje command pf the 
whole, in addition to all its previous command of the 
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market, we forbear to speculate. Even^ after paying 
off all the debts of Germany, except the railway loans, 
wTiich are profitable investments — with this exception 
not more than 150, 000,000 — the German Govern- 
ment will have a large surplus, and it is not certain 
that it will pay off all the debts. It may prefer rather 
to lend out the funds, and have control of them, and 
so avoid the necessity of ever borrowing again. Even 
if it does pay off the debts, it will have annual accruing 
surpluses, by which it will still possess control over 
large amounts. There is thus no visible end to the 
possibility of catastrophic action on the part of the 
German Government on the money markets of Europe. 
Nothing short of a great war or revolution can change 
this disagreeable condition, under which monetary 
business must now be carried on. 

As regards the other class of effects, it appears at 
first sight not improbable that the course of the market 
may be pretty much what it has hitherto been. The 
larger part of the actual borrowing is over, and sur- 
prising as this fact may seem'; considering what the 
French losses have been, and that the borrowing of 
France has only been 194,000,000, it is nqt difficult 
of explanation. A great mar^y of the losses, though 
real enough, do not affect the money iflarket at all.< 
The loss sustained, for iVistance, by the c^sion of 
Alsace and Lort'aine requires no loan operation. It 
takes the shape (?f a new r€nt-cfearge upon the re- 
sources of Frkice — for the retention of an old charge 
tpon a diminished property has .precisely the ^same 
kind of ceffect as the imposition of a new charge upon 
a property which is ftot diminished — but though the 
loss is a real one and will dimini^ in future the aggre- 
gate net ificome of Frenchmen, it has not the effect of 
the destruction, of so much capital, which had to be 
taken out of tjie mod'ey mai'kets where it was used. 
The same remart applies to the loss caused by the 
creation of* new war, pensi^. The losses endured at 
the time and charged upon the annual income are also 
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settled, and cannot now affect the money market. The 
individual Idss of capital, and the loss represented by 
the depreciation of annual earning power, will also have 
a smaller effect than would be supposed from their 
apparent amount. So far as they consist of savings 
prevented, the world is poorer by a capital which would 
otherwise have existed; but the undertakings which 
the capital would have supported — that is, the demands 
upon the capital — have diminished too. The loss by 
depreciated earning-power would only be partially 
mitigated by loans, and it implies, moreover, the 
diminished credit of the borrowers, so that the effective 
demand on the aggregate capital of the world is far 
from being in proportion to the loss. The whole market 
is smaller, but the supply is adjusted to the demand. 
In this way, then, it happens that the larger part of 
the borrowing is over. The amount borrowed, even 
deducting what Germany has repaid, and not includ- 
ing private borrowings, has been ^224,000,000, and, 
so far as can be seen, France will be clear, if it only 
borrows about 1 20,0€:|p,000 to pay off the indemnity, 
and ;^40, 000,000 more to liquidate arrears. It is prob- 
able, too, that most of the private borrowings have 
already taken place, the earliest opportunity having 
^been seizeci to restorS establishments and resume 
business as completely as# diminished means would 
permit.* • 

It has also to b(^ remembered that the greater part 
of the future borrowings will not Tbe for purposes of 
expenditure, but only to transfer capital from one set 
of pebple to another. The money taken from t|je moneys 
market will be given to the German Government, and 
will not be speQt, but ust^d as (japital. A^e have already 
shown that this wilf gi’^e the German Government 
very great power, but at present we have nothing to 
do with that point. It 3 oes notwlter the fact that^loans 
which are to be so used^ill not oi^y hot exjiaust thei 
resources of the moneycmarket, but by keeping in it 
funds which fnight othervTise have been sunk in some 
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fixed form may even enlarge its resources. So far, 
then, there is some likelihood that the fillture finance 
operations of the war may help very little to cause dear 
money. 

Another circumstance which points in the same 
direction is this. We shall continue in all probability 
to hold the private foreign money which comes to us 
in connection with our increased exchange business. 
France in any case could only get back its share in 
that business with difficulty, but the first condition of 
its even attempting to get it back — the restoration of 
a bullion basis for its currency — is not likely to be ful- 
filled for an indefinite time. 

On the other hand, other circumstances which were 
very powerful during the last eighteen months have 
changed. There is now much less diffused apprehen- 
siveness than there was. There is some apprehensive- 
ness still, for foreign money partly comes, to or remains 
in England for security, but the^apprehensiveness is 
indefinitely less than when war was actually raging or 
only just concluded. The curr^ht savlfhgs of the world 
are also probably less than when the war of 1870 
broke out or than they were during its conj.inuanc«. 
We have now come to a period of high prices, and on 
all sides the complaint of manuYacturers aAd traders is , 
that their profits are very*much less than they were. 
It may happen tliat even a smaller demand on account 
of the war than wl^t has hitherto ^een so easily met 
may tell very ipuch on the market. It may come into 
competition with other increasing d^emands, and hasten 
"a periodcof dear money. The point is that the finance 
of the war is only one% element out of many in deter- 
mining the futyre of tlv? money market, and while 
some of thfc special circ«msta4ices*which*have'hitherto 
counteracted the natural tendency of war to turn the 
balande in favour of dekr money are still* in operation. 
Gome very importajit circumstances which acted in the 
same direction” are changed. ^ 

^ On the whole, we should 61 inclined t <5 say that the 
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most import|nt circumstances are changed. The most 
important single influence on money is undoubtedly 
the annual savings of England, and the savings have 
been diminished while the employment for new capital 
has increased. This change is the more likely to operate 
because the other special circumstances which have 
counteracted the tendency of war to make money dear 
— the increased supply of foreign money in London 
and the practice of the German Government to make 
loans — are likely to have been most powerful at first. 
The current demand gets adjusted to the new supply 
and other capital is displaced, and then the more per- 
manent causes which govern the market return in nearly 
full force. The approach of a period of dear money 
may possibly have been retarded on the whole by the 
effects of the war, but the retarding influences 
are probably played out, and the future can hardly be 
the same as the past. 

We must again repeat, however, that the possible 
action of the German Government is apparently the 
most important questida for the future. Its power of 
spasmpdic disturbance is obvious, and we may further 
p»int ouj that the more its practice of making loans 
has been discounted, so that the market has got to 
.depend on fliis extraordinary supply, the greater its 
power \yiil be. It may no^ only cause a spasmodic 
disturbance of unprecedented severity, but by with- 
drawing its supplies it may induce .in a moment what 
may prove to be a prolonged change tfrom cheap to 
dear money. It is Qot likely so to act, but its motives 
will be purely political, and no one can guess at all the 
circumstances and motives whirfi from time to time 
may determine it to act.' 
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VI I.— Conclusions. 

The principal conclusions arrived at in the preced- 
ing pages are the following: 

FiRST.—The direct expenditure in conducting the 
war amounted to two hundred and thirty-four mil- 
lions sterling, of which the amount primarily spent 
by France was one hundred and sixty-nine millions 
sterling, and by Germany, sixty-five millions ster- 
ling. The items are : 


Spent by France. 

Extra war credits of French Govern- 
ment, including special budget of 
;^2 0,000, 000 for liquidating war 
arrears . ... . . . . . . 20,000,000 

Fines and requisitions levied in occu- 
pied districts; destruction of pro- 
perty, etc., less ;^4,ooo,ooo voted 
by Government included in war 

credits 

Capital value of war pensions created . 


44,000,000 

5,(j|^o,ooo 


1 69, 000,000 


Spent by Germany. 

War credits, including maintenance of 

French prisoners, etc t ;^6o,ooo,ooq, 

Capital value of war pensions created . 5,000,000 

■ 45,000,000 

Total Direct Expenditure < . . . . ^234,000,000 

The above includes every cash outlay in actually con- 
ducting ^he war by the respective belligerent Govern- 
ments, and the loss of property occasioned to the in- 
habitants of the invadedfdistricts. 

Second.*— Tlje indirect losses occasioned by the war 
to the communities of France aqd Germany respectively, 
amouhted to t[kree Aundred and twblve millions 

>STERLING.^viz., T^O HUNLyRED AND SIXTY-TWO MILLIONS 
^Herefl by* France,, and F^rv millions suffered by 
permany. The items are : * 
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Suffered by France, 

Estimated loss cS' income in 1870-71 by 
suspension of trade and abstraction 
of labourers from employment . . ;£‘i 50,000,000 
Estimated loss of permanent business 
or depreciation of annual earning 

power 112,000,000 

;^262,000,000 

Suffered by Germany. 

Estimated loss of income in 1870-71 by 
suspension of trade and abstraction 


of labourers from employment 50,000,000 

Total ;£'3 1 2,000,000 


This statement of indirect losses is of course an es- 
timate. The basis as regards the loss of income is, in 
France, that the loss may be taken to have been in the 
same proportion to the aggregate income of the people 
as the loss of the State Revenue in 1870-71 was to the 
whole of that revenue ; and in Germany, that the pro- 
portion of the annual income ot the labourers withdrawn 
for war to the whole interne of the people would be the 
maximum amount of the loss, as trade was very little 
interrupted. As regards the depreciation of annual 
earning power in France, the data for calculation are 
.obtained b/ taking th*e per-centage of loss on the 
patent-licence tax the first year after the war, and 
reckoning that the annual loss of trade income would 
be in proportion. As the yield of^taxes in Germany 
has not diminished, it is assumed thati^after-effects of 
the war of the kin^ which have been felt in France* 
have*not been felt in Germany. 

Third. — The total cost and^loss of the war thus 
reckoned is fwe hundred ^nd FORyv-six millions 
STERLING, the^articulars Jbeing: 

France. Germafty. Total, 

pirect . ;£i 69 ,ooo,ooo ^ 65 ,c%o,o(» ;^ 234 ,ooo?ooo 

Indirect. 262,000,000 jo,ooo,oo^ 312.000,000 


Total , ;^43 1,000,000 


^ 1 1 5 ,ooofOoo 


;^546,ood,ooo 
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Fourth.— No estimate is made in the ajbove calcula- 
tion for the loss of life or injury thereto in the war. It 
is believed that no proper estimate can be made of such 
losses, and so far as they are felt by the surviving com- 
munity, they would be shown among the other items of 
indirect loss. A calculation is given, however, for what 
it is worth, showing that the loss and injury to life in 
France might be represented by a sum of £ 102,000,000, 
and in Germany by a sum of ;^30, 000,000. The reason 
of the much larger figure for France compared with 
Germany is that Germany lost no civilian life, but in 
France, which suffered greatly by the siege of Paris 
and otherwise, this cause of loss accounts for sixty out 
of the above one hundred and two millions. The loss 
of soldiers’ lives was also one-third greater on the 
French than on the German side, the total on that 
head alone being ;^42,ooo,ooo against the German 
;^30,ooo,ooo. These estimates, however, are only given 
en passant ^ and are not used in subsequent calculations 
respecting the war losses. 

Fifth.— The above losses haVe bden principally de- 
frayed out of capital— that is, have increased the in- 
debtedness of the belligerent communities, — but *a 
considerable part has been de^lt with at the time and 
paid out of revenue. The distribution of 'the items is . 
as follows: 

France. 

Charged on 

• Capital. 

^ Direct war expenditure of France . 20,000,000 

I Requisitions, fines, etc 27,062,000 

War pensions of France .... 5,000,000 

French loss of present incosne . . 79,000,000 

Capital value of depreciation of 
French earping p&wer . . iie, 000,000 

Germany. 

Direct yar expenditure of Germany . t 60,000,000 
German indirect biases ^ . ' . . .r 25,000,000^- 

pensions of Germj^y . . , . 5,000,000 

0 , ' ^ 

Totil for France and €rermany%;^433, 062,000. ;^i 13,022,000 


Charged on 
Revenue. 

7,022,000 

71.000. 000 

25.000. 000 
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Thus the amount charged to capital is four hundree 
AND THIRTY-THREE MILLIONS, and to revenue one hun- 
dred AND THIRTEEN MILLIONS,* the amount primarily 
charged to capital by France being ;^343, 000,000, and 
to revenue ;^88, 000,000, the corresponding charges 
primarily made by Germany being ;^90,ooo,ooo and 
;^2 5,000,000. 

Sixth. — The above losses are not considered very 
serious, compared with the aggregate income of the 
communities concerned. Estimating that aggregate for 
each at about ;^6oo,ooo,ooo annually, the direct outlay 
is only about one-fourth of that income, the total cost 
— omitting any estimate for loss of life — about one- 
half, and the loss of permanent capital about one-third. 
Such losses should be easily recovered from, especially 
when it is recollected that 104,000,000, or one-fourth 
of the permanent loss of capital, does not represent any 
waste from accumulated stores, but merely an amount 
of annual savings prevented which would otherwise 
have been made. The waste from past accumulation 
is under three hundred, and thirty millions sterling. 

The cost, no doubt, had been unequally distributed 
men in^the primary outlay— the primary loss of capital 
to France being 2’343>ooo,ooo against ;^88,ooo,ooo 
lost to Geftnany. Still, even as thus unequally dis- 
tributed, the loss might have been quickly recovered 
from. But — • 

Seventh. — The changes made at the peace have im- 
mensely increased the burdens of Fi|ance, and even 
made Germany a jgainer. France has had to pay 
Gerfhany an indemnity of ;^2CX>,ooo,ooo jp moneys 
without any deduction, and tharcession of Alsace and 
Lorraine is equivalenf to a% transfer ^ol ;^64 ,ocxd,ooo. 
The loss of France* ha^ therefore been increased by 
^264,009,000, while the loss of Germany, as the in- 
demnity is so much in excess^of alFthe war htd cost 
It, IS turned into a gain.^ I * , ^ 

Omitting any estimate for loss of life, Germany's 
final account for the war will stand : 
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Indemnity and territory received .... ;^264, 000,000 
Less total direct and indirect expenditure . A 5,000,000 

Net gain ;^i49,ooo,ooo 


Looking only at the permanent loss of capital, however, 
the gain of Germany is greater, because part of the war 
cost was charged to revenue, and the indemnity comes 
in as capital. The capital account will stand: 


Indemnity and territory received .... ;^264,ooo,ooo 
Spent out of capital 90,000,000 


Net capital gain of Germany by the war . ;;^i 74,000,000 


On the other hand, the final account of France will 
stand: 

Total Cost of War. 

Direct expenditure ;^i 69,000,000 

Indirect „ ^ , 262,000,000 


, , . , . / ^ £AZhooo,ooo 

Indemnity and cession of territory . . . 264,000,000 

Total cost to France .... ^^695, 000,000 

i 

Capital Cost of War. 

Amount of first outlay charged to capital . £$ 4 ^^ 000^00 
Indemnity and cession of territory . . . 264,000,000 

i 

Net capital lo^ to France by the w&r ;£6o7,ooo,ooo 


The r^ult is that while Germany gains one ££UN- 
DRED AND FIFTY MILLIfitf^S OH the wholc, and ONE HUN- 
DRED AND SEVENTY-FOUR M/LLiONs in permanent capital, 
France losts nearly seven hundeSed mii,lions on the 
whole, and rather more than six hundred millions in 
permaRent capital. / 

• Eight^jI — TKe rjagnitude 5 f the loss to France is 
illustrated in various ways, Tke total of £yoOtOOO,ooo 
^presents the sum of 1 9 pft head among a popula* 
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tion of 36,^00,000, or about £j6 per familyi The 
capital loss of 2'6oo,ooo,ooo is ;^i6 10^. per head, ot 
/^66 per family, the English National Debt being £26 
per head: the French in a few months of war have lost 
three-fifths as much capital per head as the individual 
share of the English in their famous Debt. The total 
addition to the Debt of France is over ;^400,000,000, 
and the annual charge, allowing for the loss of Alsace 
and Lorraine revenues, and making a proper allowance 
for interest on the amount borrowed from the Bank of 
France, is virtually increased ;^23,ooo,ooo. This is 
about as much as the annual charge for interest on the 
English Debt. 

Ninth. — The opinion is, however, expressed that 
France must recover quickly, though the new burden 
is equal to ten years’ annual savings. The thrift of the 
people will be increased; an effort will be made in- 
dividually to recover lost ground. A single bountiful 
harvest at such a time would go a long way to fill up 
the void creaced by these immense losses. 

As regards German% a doubt is expressed whether 
the Germans will gain so much as France loses, the 
capital of the indemnity being transferred from in- 
dividuals to the German Government, who cannot use 
pit so profitably as individuals. It is doubted whether 
the practice of lending out large sums, though a prefer- 
able course to locking them up, will not in the end be 
injurious. • 

Tenth.— The fuiancial operations incidental to these 
great losses an^ expenses seriously affect the money- 
market. They have been a fruitful cause, ii; the first' 
place, of spasmodic disturbance.#^The outbreak of war 
caused a monetary panic in jiuly, 1870^ by the anxiety 
of people whe^had money engagements to meet to pro- 
vide against the chances of war,^nd there was another 
monetary crash in September, i 47 i,ow*ing to the sudden 
withdrawal by the Gernran Goveni|nent of tjie monejt 
It had to receive. The wfer thus illustrates the tendency 
of wars jn general to cause spasmodic disturbance in a 
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market so delicately organized as that of ^London now 
is. And the liability to spasmodic disturbance con- 
tinues, as the financial operations will not be complete 
till Germany receives 20,000,000, and France bor- 
rows ^40,000,000 more for miscellaneous purposes. 
The German Government has also complete control of 
the market, in consequence of the large amount of its 
loans. 

A second tendency of war is to make money per- 
manently dearer by destroying capital. But the effect 
of this cause has hitherto been counteracted, although 
the actual finance has been on a large scale, by the 
prosperity of the period when war broke out, the 
diffused apprehensiveness it generated, the partial sus- 
pension of trade in France, the accumulation of foreign 
money in London, which has risen to increased im- 
portance as an exchange centre, and the practice of the 
German Government latterly to lend out large sums 
from what it received. It is conceived, however, that 
as we are now entering on a less prosperous period, 
the war demands, although of stnaller^mount, may be 
more felt, and will help to accelerate a period of dearer 
money. Some of the counteracting circumstances have 
exhausted their first effects, and the market is left to 
the operation of the usual permanent inflifences. The., 
fact that we are coming to a less prosperous period is 
in this view the most important, and ensures tliat the 
financial operations to be completed will have a maxi- 
mum effect. — [i^larch, 1872.] 




II. 

THE DEPRECIATION OF GOLD SINCE 1 848. 

H aving made a somewhat extended inquiry intc 
the facts of the supply and distribution of gold 
since 1848,' we propose to comment directly on these 
facts in connection with the alleged depreciation ol 
gold. Such an inquiry is probably not susceptible oi 
any , perfectly satisfactory conclusion. The commor 
notion is that, as the supply of gold has enormously 
increased in the last quarter of a century, therefore 
there must have been a general rise in prices, and the 
sovereign will no longer go as far as formerly. And 
this easy belief has found a plausible confirmation in 
the conspicuous rise of, prices, especially in a few con- 
spicuous articles, which has just occurred. The very 
notion of a fall in the value of gold was likely to strike 
the imagination and produce belief; and the notion 
p that a soveieign will n6t go as far as formerly is also 
one to which men are prone, although the real difficulty 
in a peViod when the scale of living is rising may be 
to make a sovereign go farther than it formerly did. 
But those who a/e acquainted with smGh inquiries will 
see at once that the common notion, though easily 
enough accounted for, is unconnected with any valid 
evidence. It is not a mere ingi^se of sup*ply which 
tends to caus^ a fall of'valu^ but an increase of supply 
in excess of^ the d^ma^d. ^nd supply a<id demand 
themselves are not mere accidents. *In the long run 
supply is ultimately defendent^n opal causes operating 
on producers and mercrants, and t|ie fiffectiye deman^ 

^ This paper was written fn 1872, as the sequel to a series of 
articles on the supply and distribution of gold from 1848 to date. 

75 
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cha^ ges with every change of price. The iiyjuiry, there- 
fore, if exhaustively carried out, would be resolved into 
an inquiry into the whole causes afifecting the supply 
and demand for gold. It is obvious again that a mere 
rise of prices even of a large number of articles in a 
particular year or years proves nothing. Rises of price 
are known to have proceeded in past times from many 
other causes besides additions to the supply of money. 
Before it can be asserted that gold has depreciated in 
consequence of the gold discoveries, the other causes 
of a rise of price must be excluded, and a general rise, 
covering a mass of retail as well as of wholesale articles, 
and extending over a long period, must be established. 
But evidence on such points is nearly impossible. In- 
vention is continually at work, diminishing the cost of 
production, and even producing wholly new articles, 
so that a group of articles representing fairly the 
general stock of goods in the world at one time would 
not so represent the general stock jat an earlier or later 
time. A general change of prices, therefore, between 
two points of time would not be^easil/proved, and the 
work is ten times more complicated when the com- 
parison is made over long periods. In making the 
inquiry, therefore, we are far from hoping to arrive at 
any complete results. Instead oT rushing at‘the popular 
conclusion or its opposite, we should be quite satisfied 
if the facts yield i»me results, however incomplete, on 
which dependence can be placed. 

There are two ways in which the fact of deprecia- 
•iion, or non-depreciation, may be approximately tested. 
“"The firsts is to compare the prices of as large grbups 
of articles as possiblt^mpartially selected, to ascertain 
whether there is^an average rise, comparing one long 
period with others. If there %is such a rise, the pre- 
sumption will be*^ that there has been a depreciation of 
gold— %hat its value in relation to other commodities 
has diminiAed,^no| matter what the cause may have 
been. But the comparison, fcr the reasons already 
stated, will be incomplete. Itft:onsequence of the in- 
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creasing conjplexity of production, a group of articles 
which fairly represented the world's stock ten or twenty 
years ago, is now an unfair representation, and it will 
be necessary to inquire, if possible, on which side the 
inaccuracy of the mode of comparison would produce 
error. The second test, for which the facts we have 
collected will be most useful, will be to see whether 
the gold money of the nations using it has increased 
in greater proportions than their population and trade. 
Other things being the same, it follows from a general 
rise of prices that a greater quantity of metal must be 
employed in circulation to do the same work as before. 
If other commodities are unchanged, and population 
and business are the same, then if a sovereign is re- 
duced to the value of half-a-sovereign, double the 
number of sovereigns will be required to make the 
same payments. And any similar reduction of value 
must be accompanied by a similar increase of quantity. 
No doubt the qualificatior that other things must be 
the same is very important, but it appears to be not 
altogether impossible to ascertain whether the require- 
ments of a community for a gold circulation in pro- 
portion ^0 the population have or have not changed, 
so that if they have 091 we should be able to affirm 
«that a genera rise in prices must have involved an 
addition to the circulation disproportionate to the in- 
crease of population and of trade. The existence or 
non-existence of sych afl addition iu a given case, when 
other elements of difficulty can be excluded, would be 
determinative of a general rise of prices. Both methocfe^ 
of inquiry are necessarily incon^ete, and k will be 
interesting to see how far thev d^oborate or confirm 
each other. 

I. 

We have ^0 inquire, tRen |s tp the fadl of a 
general rise of prices, ^legting al large a^group of^ 
articles as possible. This part of the inqmry isjalmost 
done to our hand. Mr. Jevons, in the inquiry which 
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he made in 1863, grouped together a largjp number of 
articles, whose prices he compared from year to year 
between 1851 and 1862 with the average of 1845-50, 
the last industrial cycle of expansion and depression 
which occurred before the gold discoveries; and a 
similar comparison of prices has been carried out in 
the Annual Commercial History of the “ Economist.” 
In both cases the superficial result brought out is un- 
doubtedly a general rise of price. Mr. Jevons, amongst 
other things, compared 39 articles, both separately and 
in the following groups: “ i, silver; 2-7, metals; 13, 
timber; 8-9, oils; 10-12, tallow; 16-18, cotton; 19- 
21, wool, etc.; 23-28, corn; 29-31, hay, etc.,; 32-35, 
meat; 36-39, sugar, etc.; 14-15, dyes; 22, hemp 
omitted”; and the result of his inquiry was that the 
average ratio of prices each year, 1845-62 to the 
average prices of 1845-50, was as follows : 


1845-40. 

1851-60. 

1861-62. 

1845 . . 

104.4 

1851 . 

. 92.4' 

1861 . . 115.1 

1846 . . 

105.4 

1852 . 

• 93-8 

1862 . . 113.4 

1847 • • 

1 10.8 

1853 • 

. UI.3 


1848 . . 

94.1 

1854 . 

. 120.7 

Average 114.3 

1849 . . 

89.6 

1855 • 

. 117.6 

SSSim 

1850 . . 

92.1 

1856 , 

. 122.5 



— 

*857 • 

. 1^8.8 


Average 

99.6 

1858 . 

. 1 14.2 



•MM 

1859 . 

. 1 16.0 




i860 . 

. 117.9 




Average 

11*352 . 



•From these, and other figures of a lijie sort, Mr. Jevons 
drew thetconclusign that the average prices of the first 
industrial cycle afte?lfi50 were upwards of 10 per cent, 
above the average before 1850, each ‘portion of the 
curve in th^e lattjsr period beisg higher tkan the corre- 
sponding portion of the curve ii^the earlier period. N ot 
only this, but tl^e Id/el «f pric^> m 1861 and 1862, when 
^ric^s were "at a mmimum^point of the new cycle then 
beginning, was 14 per-cent. abWe the average of 1844- 
. 5a Hence the conclusion that mere had been a general 
rise in prices, or, in hther words, a depreciation of gold. 
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The histoiy since 1862 is given in the Commercial 
History of the Economist/* but although the articles 
referred to are nearly the same/ the figures are not 
the average of each year, but the prices at the beginning 
of the year only/ They confirm, however, Mr. Jevons’s 
figures previous to 1862, and show a great rise in price 
immediately afterwards, such as Mr. Jevons predicted. 
The rise is shown in the table we quote from, by an 
index number, forming the aggregate of the ratios of 
the articles to the average price of 1844-50 ; but besides 
the index number we subjoin the average ratio for all 
the articles in the form given by Mr. Jevons : 



Total 

Average 
Ratio to Prices 


Index No. 

of 1844-50. 

1845-50 . . 

. . 2200 

. 100 

1851 — Jan. I 

. . 2293 

. 104.2 

1853— July I 

. . 2361 

• 107-3 [ 

1857— .. 

. . 2996 

. 136.2 1 

1858— Jan. I 

. . 2612 

118.7 J 

1861 — „ 

. . 2727 

. 124.0 ' 

1862 — „ 

. . 287,8 

. 121.7 

1863— „ 

• • 3492 

. 158.7 

1864— „ 

• • 3787 

. 172.1 

1865-5 „ 

• ■ 3575 

. 162.5 

1866— „ 

• • 356,4 

. 162.0 

1867— „* 

■ • 3024 

• 1374 

1868— „ 

. . 2682 

. 121.9 

i869-»- „ 

. . 2666 

. 121.1 

1870— „ 

2689 

. 122.2 

1871— „ 

• i 2596 

. 117.^ 

1872— „ 

• 2835 

. 128.9 


Average 
Ratio 
of Periods. 
100 


114.2^ 


140.1 


^ Viz. : Coflfee, sugar, tea, tobacco, wheat^wtcher’s meSt, cotton, 
raw silk, flax and hemp, sheep’s wool, iiraigo, oils, timber, tallow, 
leather, copper, iron, lead, tin, cotl^n-wool ; P,pmambuco only — 
cotton-yarn, cotton-cloth. • ^ , • 

“ For the purpose of an inquiry like thi^ a set fif prices at a given 
date in each )ear is practically #lmost as good as. the average the 
y^r. The object»'s.to compare Ihe aveihge If oq/s period of years 
with that of another period, anJ it i| most improbable that in each 
year prices at the given date wofld vary materially frefln the average 
of the year owing to some abnormal cause.* • 

* This figure is the average of the whole pyiod deduced from Mr. 
Jevons’s statistics. 
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Making every allowance for the difference in the data, 
the fact of a much greater increase of prices between 
1861-70 than between 1851-60, as shown by Mr. 
Jevons, is apparent. We may take it as certain that in 
the first decade after 1850, prices generally rose up- 
wards of 10 per cent, above the average of the preced- 
ing period, and that in the second decade there was a 
further rise, which cannot, however, be deduced from 
exactly the same data. The second set of figures gives 
apparently a higher series of ratios all through than 
the figures compiled on the method of Mr. Jevons, 
the excess being about 10 per cent. Deducting this 
excess from the above average of 140 per cent, in the 
decade 1861-70, we arrive at 130 as the probable ratio 
of the wholesale prices of that period to the peripd be- 
fore 1850. According to this, the depreciation of gold 
had amounted, in two decades, to something like 30 
per cent. 

So far, therefore, a depreciation of gold is made out, 
but there are two important objections to the conclu- 
sions from the above figures. One relafes to the extent of 
the depreciation which is due to the gold discoveries, 
and is, therefore, assumed to be more or less per- 
manent. Textile fabrics, and the raw material of them, 
enter very largely into the table which i^ given in the 
Commercial History of the Economist,” the ratios 
for such articlejf comprising a third of the ratios in- 
cluded in the ind^x number.* But textile fabrics were 
the subject of*a most exceptional rise of price in the 
years of the American War. Tpbacco also rose in 
price frcm the same cause in the 1861-70 decade!: The 
great rise between ’1861 and 1870, therefore, was due 
largely to an exceptional cause, and the. consequent de- 
preciatiorf of gpld, on the average, was thus to some 
extent temporary. ' ^ 

Tlfe seconc^ ohjectwn to(jtbe figures cis of a more 
general'Rature,anesugge§ts an important qualification. 
The prices ‘dealt with are wholesale prices, and mainly 
tkt prices of leading articles^f raw material or of pro- 
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visions. Th^ prices of manufactured articles are almost 
wholly excluded, although the number and value of 
transactions in articles, after they leave the manufac- 
turer’s hands and are on their way to the consumer, 
probably far exceeds the number and value of similar 
transactions in the raw material. The distribution of 
a manufacture — say, woollen or silk fabrics — must, 
from the nature of the business, be a more complicated 
process than the growth and collection of the raw 
material for the purposes of manufacture. Omitting 
the prices of such articles, therefore, the tables omit 
the most important half of prices which require to be 
dealt with before a perfectly general rise can be ascer- 
tained. ^^e admit, of course, that it would be quite 
impos,sible to compare the prices of an immense mis- 
cellany of manufactured articles, although a rough com- 
parison can be made of the prices of a few raw 
materials, but the significance of the necessary omission 
ought not to be overlooked. As Mr. Jevons remarked 
in his volume, the whole tendency of industry since 
the gold discoveries has been towards the diminution 
of the cost of manufacturing and distribution— -a cir- 
cumstance which itself has increased the demand for 
the raw Tnaterial. In omitting, therefore, the prices of 
manufacture! articles, tKe effect has probably been to 
make the general rise of prices, which would argue a 
depreciation of gold, appear greater than it really has 
been, or even to exhibit* the appearance of a general 
rise when no such rise had in fact occurred. That this 
is no mere quibble ^is shown very forcibly by some*- 
figures in the tables themselves. The Coq^mercial 
History of the “ Economist ” fiS^ens to contain 
columns for thd prices Of cotton-cloth^ as well as for 
raw cotton, and the il^flialler ris^ of pricf in flie manu- 
facture compared with the rise of the raw material is 
very curious* » We give t||e entire r Jtios^: 


100 

86 


1845*50 . 
1851— Jan. I 


<?otton*cloth. 
. jpo 
. I18 
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*853- July I 

Cotton. 

.... 86 . . 

f 

Cotton-cloth. 

. 107 

1857— » 

.... 95 • • 


• ”3 

1858— Jan. I 

.... 73 • • 


. 99 

1861 — „ 

.... 86 . . 


. 125 

1862-— „ 

. ... 140 . . 


. 127 

1863— „ 

.... 314 • . 


222 

1864— „ 

. . . . 460 . . 


. 275 

1865— „ 

. ... i6i . . 


. 252 

1866 — „ 

.... 383 • • 


222 

1867— „ 

. . . . 227 . . 


. 178 

1868 — „ 

. . . . 100 . . 


. 114 

1869— „ 

.... 155 • • 


• 131 

1870— „ 

....I 73 •• 


• 135 

1871— „ 

. . . . 118 . . 


. 118 

„ —July I 

.... 123 . . 


. 117 

1872 — Jan. I 

. . . . 141 . . 


■ 125 


In some years, it will be observed, the rise in the raw 
material is indeed enormous, compared with the rise 
in the manufacture, and the difference goes to show 
that a table dealing mainly with raw materials would 
err on the side of showing a greater general rise than 
what had really occurred. ^ 

Another objection to the completeness of tables 
dealing with principal commodities only, and one indi- 
cating an error of the same sort, viz,, an excess in fhe 
estimated rise of price, is supplied by ^Mr. Jevons’s 
statements respecting “ minor articles.” To suppk 
ment his conclusions he made a table comprising, in 
addition to the 39 chief articles dealt with in his prin- 
cipal table, 7Q minor articles* and ^worked out the rise 
of price in 1860-62 over the average of 1844-50. The 
result was that the 79 minor articles showed a much 
smaller* per-ceni^ige of increase than the 39 chief 
articles. Mr. Jevons states : 

“ Doing this separately fof the 39 chief and the* 79 minor articles, I 
find that the prices of thd former have, on an average, risen betw^n 
1845-^0 and 1860-2 ig the^-atio ofijbo to 116.2, which is equivalent 
to a depreciatioif of gold in the ratio of 100 to 86.0, or by 14.0 per 
^ent. Tht minor commodities, hc^vever, give a somewhat different 
result. In taking the me^n, 1 havj^reated those which are bracketed 
together in the last column as having the importance only of a single 
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commodity, so that only the mean of the ratios bracketed entered 
into the general average. We thus find there are 64 independent 
minor articles, of which the prices have, on the averages, risen between 
1845-50 and 1860-2 in the ratio 100 to 106.76, which would indicate 
a depreciation of gold in the ratio of 100 to 93.66, or by 6.34 per cent., 
not halflhe change shown by the chief commodities.” 

The conclusion would therefore be, that the more mis- 
cellaneous the comparison can be made the smaller 
would be the general rise shown. Coupling this with 
the omission of manufactured articles, we obtain suffi- 
cient grounds for thinking that the general rise of 
price exhibited in the above figures is the maximum 
and not the minimum average. Taking into account 
such changes in price as have been caused by the in- 
vention of the Bessemer process for making steel, we 
should be inclined to doubt whether it could be proved 
that the general purchasing power of the sovereign 
has much diminished since 1850. A table of the 
articles in which its power was likely most to be felt 
shows an average depreciation of about 30 per cent., 
but the real general depreciation, if any, must have 
been very much less. 

Jt will have been noticed, perhaps, that we do not 
take int<J account at all the extraordinary rise of prices 
this year. That rise has been most sudden, and has 
undoubtedly raised almost every price except those of 
cotton and wool temporarily above the level of 1861-70. 
But we have yet to see^ when this is absorbed in a 
group of years, wh 3 t the average rise will prove to be. 
So far as can be judged, the present decade will notm 
show any rise above* the average level of 1861^-70, It 
was a great point with Mr. Jevons, ^en he wrote in 
1863, that the level of price then est^lished, at the 
minimum point,of an fndustrial cycle, was coifciderably 
above the level at the corresponding point in 1851. 
But it is evid^t from thS^bov^ figures that pri^s in 
1868-71, when they were again at a mmimuai point, 
had fallen back to the leve* of 1861-2, The*probability 
is then that the curve will not rise*higher, and we may 
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assume that there has been no further cfepreciation of 
gold since 1862.^ 

II. 

We have now to deal with the second test which we 
proposed to apply in considering the question of a 
depreciation of gold since 1848. The direct test of 
prices, as we pointed out, is in various ways defective. 
Even after making the best comparison possible be- 
tween two industrial cycles, the question will remain 
whether the groups of articles selected for comparison 
in respect of prices are fairly representative of the 
whole stock of commodities. In point of fact, as we 
have since shown, there is reason to believe that the 
group of articles selected for comparison being mainly 
wholesale articles was likely to cause error on the side 
of showing an excessive rise of price, although the 
selection was as impartial as possible. At the same 
time it would be difficult, if not impossible, to compare 
anything but the prices of wholesrfe articles, retail 
commodities being too various and changing to permit 
of any such comparison. The object of our second 
test, then, is to supplement and correct the..first. ‘ It 
maybe assumed, we say, that other thingps being equal 
— that is, no change occurring in the conditions whioh 
make coin be used — the circulation of coin ina country 
will vary in exact proportionate the growth of popula- 
tion and industry. If the populalion has grown in a 
certain proportion without being, man for man, more 

t 

' This was the exclusion in 1872. Since that date the index 
numbers in the Commercial^ History of the “Economist,” on the 
ist of January in each year, have been: ^ * 

^ * t * 

1872 . Janu&ry i . ^2835 1875 . January i . 2778 

1873- . .2947 *1876. „ .2711 

1874 , * I . 2891 % 1877 . f, . 2715 

When these j.re compared with tSe table on p. 79, the’ conclusion 
in tht text is fully confirmed for the period subsequent to 
1872. 
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industrious, tke coinage remaining of the same value 
would increase in exactly that proportion. If the popu- 
lation had also become more industrious, so that, man 
for man, transactions and payments were increased, 
then, besides the increase of coinage in proportion to 
the population, there would be an increase in propor- 
tion to the accelerated activity of business, and hence 
too it would follow — this being the most important 
inference for our present purpose — that if the coinage 
depreciated in value it would increase in nominal 
amount in greater proportion than the increase of 
population and industry combined. The excess of 
such increase would be a measure of the deprecia- 
tion which had occurred, and would corroborate or 
correct the inferences drawn directly from the rise of 
prices, which, for the reasons above given, must neces- 
sarily be Incomplete. 

The most important — perhaps the only important — 
country for which a comparison need be made is 
England. As the most developed country commercially 
at the time of the gold discoveries, English prices are 
more likely than almost any other to show the effect of 
a §ener^l depreciation of the measure of value. Is it 
possible, ho^Y^ver, to mgjce any real comparison of the 
growth of population, industry, and currency in Eng- 
land ? The common notion is that it is not possible, 
the gradual perfect ’on of the Clearing-House arrange- 
ments having, it i§ supposed, economized currency in 
the interval since 1850. But a little consideration, we 
think, ^will show that there are really some data to go' 
upon. In England there are in factijvo standard cur- 
rencies — the sovereigns^ which are in the pockets of 
the people and kre u^d as sniall change, and the Bank 
of England notes, which sfire usbd for large payments. 
The economy of the Clgaring Hbuse arrangements, it 
is conceived, •applies only lo the^attA currency. So far 
as the use of sovereigns |is toncerned, thg necessities 
Md habits of the people are unchanged. Depositbank- 
ing was quite as much developed in ^1850, in proportion 
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to the population, as it is now. What <:he during 
House has accomplished is not anything which applies 
to the mass of the people in their use of sovereigns, 
but only something which applies to the arrangements 
among bankers themselves in which notes only are 
used. We may assume, then, that every increase of 
population and business since 1850 must have involved 
a proportionate expansion of the sovereign circulation, 
and that it is only an expansion beyond that proportion 
which can be considered as indicating a depreciation of 
S^old. 

What we have to compare, then, is the increase of 
population and industry in England since 1850 with 
the increase of the sovereign circulation. The increase 
of population is easily ascertained. As we showed in 
an article on the coinage,^ the population of the United 
Kingdom increased between 1848 and 1871 from 
28,(X)o,ooo to 32,000,000, or 14.3 per cent. In such a 
comparison, however, we ought to look at the narrower 
England. Scotland and Ireland do nc$ use a gold cur- 
rency, and the increase of the circulation of sovereigns 
in the United Kingdom is, therefore, practically an in- 
crease of the circulation in England proper, j^nd the 
increase of population in England and ^Wales since 
1850 has been very much greater than the average 


increase in the United Kingdom. j 

t 

In 1871 the population was . . . . 22,704,000 

In 1851 it was ^ ? . 17,927,000 

Increase in 20 years . . • . - 4,777,000 


—which is at the rate of ?6.6 per cent., pr about 1.3 per 
cent, per annum. , , • 

Such has bebn th^ increase of population, and the 
increa8e of induStij/ haj beep <n much greater propor- 
^tiop. The* anifuar income assessed to the income-jtax 
increased in England betvfeeir 1 848 and 1 868 as follows : 

J See “lEconomist,” June 29, 1872. 
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Amount jp 1 86S ;feS^5)5^6,ooo 

Amount m 1848 229,868,000 


Increase in 20 years . . . ;^i 35,498,000 


—which is at the rate of about 60 per cent., or 3 per 
cent, per annum. And this is probably the minimum 
increase of business. As we showed in the article above 
referred to, our staple industries have increased enor- 
mously. The production of coal, between 1856 and 
1869 only, rose 60 per cent., and of iron 53 per cent., 
while the development of the export trade, as respects 
the quantities of all our manufactures, was truly pro- 
digious. We are within the mark, then, in assuming as 
the basis of comparison with the increase in the coinage, 
that population since 1850 has increased at the rate of 
1 .3 per cent, per annum, and industry and wealth at the 
rate of about 3 per cent, per annum. The population is 
one-fourth more numerous than before 1850, and, man 
for man, their industry is nearly twice as productive 
as it was then. For these reasons their small change 
should have greatly increased, even without a deprecia- 
tion of^value; and if there has been depreciation, the 
increase should have been enormous. 

^ But what has the increase been? Here we are beset 
by new^difficulties. The amount of the circulation at 
any given time can only be approximately stated. It is 
conceived, however, that if a minijyium amount at an 
early date can be compared with a maximum amount 
at a later date, the full expansion of the circulation wilt 
be mbre than accounted for, the proportion of increase 
being made to appear greater than it really has been. 
This will be a ^afe fi^^fe to fiompare yitii the increase 
of population ^nd industry, scyfar at Ifast that any in- 
ference of a depreciation^of gold will be^quite as strongly, 
if not more strongly, sufportad thlin ^e facts •would 
fairly warrant. 

The gross addition to the circulation sihce 1850 has 
been about ;^5o, 000,000. As we* showed in our article 
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of Au^st 31st, the addition to the coinage since 1857, 
deducting light coin withdrawn, and the exports of 
English coin, has been £2^ ,^'] 6 ,ooo\ between 1848 
and 1857 the total addition, as reckoned in Tooke’s 
“ History of Prices,” was ;^22,ooo,ooo — ^the two sums 
making together almost exactly ^50,000, 000. But this 
is undoubtedly far in excess of the real addition. Mr. 
Jevons, in 1868, in his Paper on the Gold Coinage 
read before the Statistical Society, pointed out that 
there was an excess in the statement of the gold coinage 
upon a mere computation of the addition in the above 
manner, amounting to about ^14,000,000. And he 
pve other reasons for believing that there was a much 
larger melting of coined money than was commonly 
supposed. Deducting a million more for sovereigns 
melted since 1 868, we arrive at the sum of ^i 5,000,000 
as a moderate deduction from the above addition of 
;^r50,ooo,ooo to the coinage since 1848, the real maxi- 
mum addition to the minimum coinage before 1850, 
whatever we may take it to be, b^ing thus only 
;^35.ooo.ocx). 

Now the coinage before 1850 could hardly be less 
than ;[^'6o,ooo,ooo. There are no data for estimating 
the amount exactly, but the fi^re may b^ arrived at 
indirectly. Mr. Newmarch, for instance, estimated that 
the gold coinage in circulation in 1 844 was .^46,000,000, 
and allowing only j5'2,ooo,ooo for subsequent additions, 
which has been the average for manyjears, this would 
bring the total in 1850 to the sum named. The actual 
iKW coinage in the interval was £ 2 7,000,000. Another 
mode of wification yields the same conclusion. ' Mr. 
Jevons, in 1868, iscertained that there were 44,000 
sovereigns coined before 1 850 out of ever 100,000 then 
in circulatictn. T|iis figure being th'en ;^8g,ooo,ooo, the 
conclusion is that in 1868 there were still ^35,000,000 
of the coinage l^efoK; 18130 inlarculation. ‘But mean- 
while there nad been wlthclrai(n in light coin at least 
£ 10,000,000, irid there would also be some withdrawals 
for exDort, besides loss^ throucrh meltinor wp^r and tear, 
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and the like which would easily sum up to 1 5,000,000, 
the difference to be accounted for. There is a high prob- 
ability, therefore, that the coinage at 1850 could not be 
much under ;^6o,ooo,ooo, if at all under that amount. 
The increase in the coinage has therefore been : 

Amount in 1871 (minimum) .... ;^95,ooo,ooo 
Amount in 1850 (maximum). . . . 60,000,000 

Increase ;^3 5,000,000 


—which is at the rate of 58.3 per cent, or rather less 
than 3 per cent, per annum. Comparing this with the 
increase of population alone, which was 25 per cent in 
20 years, it would appear that there is an excess of 33 
per cent, in the expansion of the circulation, which, 
according to this mode of verification, would be che 
limit of the depreciation of gold. As compared, how- 
ever, with the increase of v'^^alth and industry, there is 
no excess, the production of the staple raw materials of 
manufacture, coal and iron, having been at as great a 
rate between 1856 and 1869 alone, while the develop- 
nfent qf our export trade has been truly prodigious. 
We may safely say, theij, that if there has been a great 
depreciation of gold since 1848 — that is to say; any- 
thing over 10 or 15 per cent. — there has been no such 
expansion of the s' lall change circulation as we should 
have expected to /ollow that depreciation. As a cor- 
roboration of the direct evidence from prices formerly 
given^ to the effect that the rise of prices has been littlef 
more*than 10 per cent., if any, the facts nowi brought 
out are clearly worth something, although it would be 
foolish to dognfatizejon such points. The data are im- 
perfect, but so far as thfey go* they clearly*point to a 
very limited depreciation of gdld^as the past con- 
sequence of the gold discAveridfe. 

The question will arisfe on these facts whether the* 
economists were right or wrong who predicted n\ginifold 
economic changes as the result of , the depreciation of 
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gold following on the gold discoveries. Tlie conclusion 
must be, we think, that so far as the facts have yet gone, 
the speculation indulged in was exaggerated A de- 
preciation of 10 or 15 per cent, in the measure of value 
spread over a quarter of a century is hardly of a kind 
to produce any social disruption. At the worst it is a 
10 per cent, income tax, and though a 10 per cent, in- 
come tax would be all but intolerable when levied 
directly, experience has fully shown that a much heavier 
per-centage can be levied on communities indirectly 
without the victims being individually conscious of the 
process. This would be the modifying consideration 
in regard to fixed incomes, and, of course, as regards 
the other transactions of life, the change would be quite 
imperceptible. The fluctuations of prices in commerce 
are so large, that this gradual change diffused over a 
lengthened period would be wholly imperceptible, and 
would in no way alter the basis of contracts, or the 
effect of the continual adjustments of wages; In justice 
to the economists, however, it should J^e remembered 
— and the point is also important as a corrective of the 
popular ideas— that the condition of the expected de- 
preciation has not been fulfilled. M. Chevalie/’s esti- 
mate of the probable annual production of gold was 
;^35, 000,000, and he thought it might be ^42,000,000^1 
Mr. MacCulloch’s estimate was ;^39, 000,000. rAs we 
have seen, however, the annual production has for 
many years been oply about ;^20, 000, 000 per annum, 
which is very little in excess of M. Chevalier’s estimate 
•«f the total annual consumption, .viz., 7,850,000. 
The material fact, of production having thus differed 
so materially from the hypothesis on which the theory 
of a great depreciation, amounting to 5(5 per cent., was 
built, it isT not surprising at* all that the economists 
were out in their estimate of^the depreciation. But 
there (fculd^be 90 Atteitillusl-ation of the^error of the 
popular habit of assuming, Vrith little proof, a per- 
manent^ rise of prices, ^and then assigning the gold dis- 
coveries as the cau^e, with the assured conviction that 
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this is all doiie in accordance with economic authority. 
The calculations which have helped the growth of this 
popular conviction were not positive but hypothetical, 
and the subsequent facts having contradicted the hypo- 
thesis, the calculations fall to the ground. 

III. 

The last question to be discussed in connection with 
the gold statistics we have lately collected, is the prob~ 
able course of the future movement and its effect on 
prices. The past effect, as we have seen, is of a 
moderate description, not exceeding about 10 per cent. 
:n the central wholesale markets of the world, where 
the effect of any change in the value of gold is most 
easily distinguished from other causes in the fluctua- 
tions of prices. It is urged, however, on one side that 
the causes of the depreciation of gold are only be- 
ginning to operate, that fi gure supplies coming upon 
anpverstocked market will have an immense influence; 
and on the other side that there are rather signs of a 
falling off in production, and that, considering the 
^rowiqg demands of the world, an appreciation of the 
standard is more likely than any further decline in 
^alue. What light is thrown on these opposing views 
by the*facts which we have been investigating? 

At the outset, ^ e may say we hate no intention of 
making any distinct prophecy. Whgt the actual demand 
of the future will be, and what will be the actual supply, 
and in what way aay tendency to fluctuations in value 
will Be corrected by a check to production o» one side 
or a diminished demand on the other, are all questions 
on which therb arejerhaps^no sufficient data in exist- 
ence for a sure opinion? Tht experience of the past 
twenty years should jnpreovef counsel the utmost 
mod^ty of'prediction. po o#ie il 1850 woulfl have 
predicted that of the immense new supply of gold thei! 
coming into the world one-fifth would be abscgrbed by 
India and the East, and nearly ijvo-fifths more by a 
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single European country — viz., France, which would 
practically substitute a gold currency for a silver one. 
No one would have predicted, moreover, that the 
United States would substitute paper for gold. Yet all 
these facts were more or less essential in 1850 in calcu- 
lating the ratio of the demand to the then future supply 
of gold. Any prediction of the future is equally liable 
to be upset by unexpected incidents. All we shall do, 
therefore, is to point out the relation of the current 
supply to the current demand, and on what side the 
probable great changes that will affect the value of gold 
are likely to be. 

According to the figures which we published in our 
general article on “ The Production and Movement of 
Gold since 1848,”^ the current supply may be taken as 
;^^20,ooo,ooo. There may be some production besides 
in outlying countries, but this figure of £20,000^000 
represents the amount which comes into the general 
bullion movement of the world. AnAthis annual amount 
has also been a tolerably steady one fof more than ten 
years. In the five years between 1852 and 1856 the 
annual production was as high as £2^,000,000, and in 
the following five years the average was still qs high 
SIS ;^25,ooo,ooo, but since i862,the average has been 
£20,000,000, with ^22, 000, 000 on one side and* 

1 9,000,000 on the other as the extremes of vacation. 
The condition of ^production may, of course, change 
very quickly, but sc^ steady a supply/or a long period 
seems to argue that the industry is being carried on 
under stable conditions, and that about ^^20, 000, 000 
may be relied on while the demand continues what 
it is. 

The question of the current de;nand*is a more in- 
tricate one.^^ Th^ whole iiistofy of the market in past 
times shows the powerful inijqence of extraordinary 
demands. But for ihe iemaip for India, und the de- 
hianc^ for France, there would Viot have been sufficient 


See “ Economist,” Vol. XXX., p. g.i;4. 
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outlets for ^1 the new supplies of gold, aggravated as 
they were by the substitution of paper for gold in the 
United States. At the present moment, besides, the 
course of the market is likely to be governed as much 
as ever by extraordinary changes in the demand. Ger- 
many and Scandinavia are substituting a gold for a 
silver coinage on the one side, and France is sub- 
stituting paper for gold, though its policy may change 
at any moment. The Indian demand, which was for- 
merly so great, has also of late years fallen off, though 
it would be rash to assume that under no circumstances 
will it again revive.^ But omitting the question of these 
great movements for a little, there appears to be an 
ascertainable current demand of no small magnitude, 
(i.) .England absorbs on the average about ;^5,ooo,ooo 
a- year — about ;^2, 000,000 for coinage, and the re- 
mainder for the arts and other purposes. (2.) There is 
a demand of about 1,000, 000 per annum for South 
America. Our exports to Brazil and other South Ameri- 
can States in the ten years ending 1871 were almost 
exactly 1 0,000,000,^ and this demand being for Eng- 
lish sovereigns is apparently a steady demand. (3.) The 
annual consumption of Spain, Portugal, etc., appears 
to be Voout 800,000.* (4.) The annual absorption by 
Jndia, though not so great as it was in 1862-66, ap- 
pears^still to exceed ;^'4,ooo,ooo. In the five years 
ending 1871 the amount absorbed was ;^2i,458,ooo, or 
over ;^4,ooo,ooo annually, the extremes of variation 
being ;^2,283,oof) on the one side* and ;^5,592,ooo on 
the other. Even jpefore 1850, it must be remembered, 
Indm was an absorbent of gold to the extent of about 
a million and a half annually, and it is not surprising 
that its great growth"' during the Ijist twenty years 
should enable it to^increase its demands. •(5.) There 
is a steady Australian Memand of uncertain amount, 
but probably nearly •efcual Jp tje^annual minimum 

^ It has since revived to some eict^t. 

“ See Table XL, “ Economist, p. 957, Vol. X^. ‘ Ibid, 

* “ Economist,” Vol. XXX., p. 1430, Table II. 

t 
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coinage of the Sydney mint, or about 200,000 a- 
year. All these demands are comparatively stable, and 
have practically existed for ten years without any 
traceable permanent change in the level of prices, no 
further rise or fall, as we have seen, having occurred 
since 1862. They sum up as follows: 


(i.) English consumption £^, 000,000 

( 2 .) South American ditto 1,000,000 

(3.) Portugal, Spain, etc., ditto .... 800,000 

{4.) Indian ditto 4,000,000 

(5.) Australian ditto 1,200,000 


Total current annual consumption ;^i 2,000,000 


The figure is perhaps not quite complete, as there 
are no doubt many other miscellaneous demands not 
easily traceable; but increase such demands as we 
may, the conclusion is plain that a current annual de- 
mand of 1 2,000,000 or thereabouts, would not take 
up a production of ;^20,ooo,ooo. If there were nothing 
else to be considered, the probability is regards gold 
movements of the next few years would be the accu- 
mulation of gold upon the commercial marKets of the 
world, and a somewhat rapid inflation of prides, ac- 
companied by a real and. permanent change in the 
standard of value. 

As we have seen, however, the extraordinary de- 
mands are most important in this question, and we 
have now to ask how farthe annual exdess of ;^8,ooo,ooo 
in the current supply over the current demand will 
meet the^^ extraordinary demands which seem in* pro- 
spect. On this point we shall be inclined to say that 
there will not be enough ‘for these extraordinary de- 
mands without a'' great increase of production during 
the next few years. The known demand is very 
urgenttand of greal^* m^nituilS, viz., the jiemand for 
(.Germany^ The Germans ha^? decided to have a gold 
currency, ancf injound numbers this means that within 
the neit few years Germany must obtain between 
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;^6o,ooo,ooc^ and ;^8o, 000,000 of gold. Germany is 
very much in the economical condition of France, and 
is now a good deal more populous, but France in 
twenty years took up about ^200,000,000 of gold. To 
assume that Germany will use up half the amount in 
half the time is no extravagant supposition, especially 
as the German Government to begin with has extra- 
ordinary means at command, and being richer now than 
France was in 1850, will require more at once than 
France then required. Last year, in fact, Germany, it 
is now known, coined about ;^2 1,000,000, and she pro- 
poses to coin 1 8,000,000 in the current year; and 
the scale of coinage is not above her needs, and will 
probably remain high for the next two or three years. 
In this single extraordinary demand, therefore, there is 
far more than enough to absorb the excess of current 
production over the ordinary current demand which 
we have above described. In addition, the known de- 
mands for the Scandinavian countries will absorb a 
good deal, though it is hardly worth reckoning them 
when so overwhelming a demand as that for Germany 
is impending. 

. The next great point as regards the future is the 
possibtllty of a resumption of specie payments by the 
two great “paper"’ couAtries — France and the United 
States — whose standard previous to inconvertible paper 
was pmctically gold. This resumption of specie pay- 
ments will not cause so serious a demand as that for 
Germany, because gold in both instances has undoubt- 
edly been hoarded^ and will come out of its hidings 
places as soon as it is once more legal tender. But 
the United States at least has grown immensely since 
1868, when inconvertible paper was^ introduced, and 
the presumption is, that the old hoards woflld not be 
sufficient tor the new work they would have to do. 
To resume specie payftrcnts J^e Wnitjd State® must 
begin by a considerable Jboinage, and some additional* 
coinage will probably also \)e required Tor a similar 
purpose in France. Here, then, *we have the elements 
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of another extraordinary demand besides^that for Ger- 
many during the next few years; and we do not think 
the contingency should be disregarded. The inappre- 
ciable premium on gold in France is itself an indica- 
tion that the evil of inconvertible paper is being kept 
within bounds, and always keeps the probability of a 
resumption of specie payments within sight. And the 
financial and political authorities of France will both 
be equally desirous that specie payments should be 
resumed at the earliest possible moment. I n the U nited 
States, again, there is a growing opinion in favour of 
specie payments, and though the gold premium there 
is a serious matter, as it is not in France, the United 
States has ever shown a boldness and thoroughness 
in expedients which is foreign to the usages of the old 
world, and the fact of a high premium on gold is, there- 
fore, a less barrier to the resumption of specie pay- 
ments in the United States than it would be anywhere 
else. If the public mind in America is once made up 
to have specie payments, a somewhat revolutionary 
and decided action is quite as likely as not. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that the better prob- 
ability of the next few years is an excessive demand 
for gold compared with the current supply. We have 
a regular annual demand for 12,000,000 or upwards, 
leaving an excess of ;^8,ooo,ooo for any extraordinai'y 
demands; but one known demand of this sort seems 
likely to take far more than this excess for several 
years to come, and*there are heavy contingent demands 
.which it is needful to keep in mind. What the result 
will be \t would be needless to speculate. Compensa- 
tion will, perhaps, be found in a greater economy of 
existing stocks and a redaction of current demands, as 
well as in^a pressure to* produce rftore, w^ich may have 
some result. But if the extra<ydinary demands continue, 
and ifc little can'bC majle ofvthe last expedients sug- 
tgeated, vje should rather exp(^.ct within the next decade 
that gold will rise in value, instead of continuing the 
fall which, was arrestjed in 1862-— in other words, that 
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the general rbnge of prices is rather more likely to fall 
during the next ten years than it is to rise. We must 
igain repeat, however, that the point is one on which 
we have no pretension to dogmatize. — [December, 
1872.] 



III. 

THE LIQUIDATIONS OF 1 873-76. 

W HAT are the characteristic marks of the great 
depression of trade during the last three or four 
years ? It is now ascertained that such depressions are 
periodical. They recur at tolerably regular intervals, 
following in the wake of equally regular periods of 
great prosperity in trade, when everybody makes profits 
or seems to make them. The alternation has no doubt 
its roots in human nature, which lends itself to an ebb 
and flow, an action and reactiorv, in affairs. The de- 
pressions, like the periods of prosper^y coming before 
them, have also many features in common. Just as the 
prosperity is shown by the prevalence of good credit, 
an active money market, and a high range of prices 
for both securities and commodities, so the depression 
is marked by a low range of prices, heavy failures, bad 
credit, and consequent!) a sluggish money market. 
But each depression has likewise its own special features 
and incidents. Tj[ie crisis in which it begins, or which 
it produces, indicates some special development of trade 
at the time, or some special disease in it — the favourite 
business of a country changing from time to time, and 
a constant tendency existing to go to an extreme with 
the momentary fashion? We propose^ then, to inquire 
what ardthesq special rfeatuves in the recent depression ; 
this proceeding being likelV, it is obvious, to be more 
irfstructiye tljan i mer^ examination and record of those 
featuref which most cjepifessions have in common. 
There is an ^ditional reason for this course. An im- 
' pression prevails that the present stagnation of trade 
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is unprecedented in intensity and duration, and that it 
is likely to be permanent A similar impression has 
often been found to prevail at such times, and it will 
be interesting to inquire whether it is now, for once, 
well founded, or whether in reality the depression is 
not much less than those to which trade has often been 
subject, and is not as likely as any other to terminate 
in a new period of prosperity. 

1 . 

Endeavouring to answer the question we have put, 
what we are first struck with, in a general survey of 
the last three or four years, is the universality of the 
depression. Almost every civilized country has been 
affected. The beginning was in 1873, with the great 
Vienna panic and crash in May of that year — a ctash 
which was accompanied by immense agitation through- 
out Germany and in Eng^nnd, and the occurrence of 
incidents on almost every F uropean Bourse which only 
stopped short of panic. Next came a great panic and 
crash in the autumn of 1873 the United States, 
perhaps the greatest event of the kind to which that 
country, though it has had many great panics, has ever 
Ijf en subject. 1 his was accompanied by a renewal of 
agitatm in England, as well as generally on the Con- 
tinent, as the rat s of discount in November, 1873, 
significantly prove. At that date tiie minimum bank 
rate of discount was in London no less than nine per 
cent., the maximum being two and three per cent. 
higheT ; the minimum in Paris and Brussels was seven 
per cent. ; in Berlin and Frankfort, five per cent. ; 
Vienna, five p 5 r cent.; and Amsterdam six and a half 
per cent. Tht following fear Was comparatively quiet, 
but it was marked by giftat mohetary disturbances in 
South America, and by a great fall in iprices Both at 
home, on the Continent, and* in the Unftqd States. In^ 
1875 came renewed disturbances in South Amfrica, a 
renewal of agitation in the United States and Germany, 
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and then the Im Thurn, Aberdare, Collie, Sanderson, 
and other failures, constituting the commercial crisis of 
that year in England. This was in turn succeeded by 
a great collapse in foreign loans, which had been 
heralded and partly rehearsed in 1873, on the occasion 
of the bankruptcy of Spain, and of which the con- 
spicuous incident now was the non-payment of the 
Turkish debt interest. To all these events succeeded 
renewed depression and stagnation in trade at home, 
as well as on the Continent, the crisis in Russia in 1876 
being very marked, and the whole continuing till it 
seemed to have a fresh cause in the apprehension and 
actual outbreak of the present war. Thus the depression 
has been widespread and general, Italy, Spain, and 
France perhaps escaping with little hurt, but Austria, 
Germany, Russia, the United States, and the South 
American countries having all been in deep distress. 

This universality, on a comparison with former 
periods of crisis, may be in fact apparent only, arising 
from the greatly increased facilities of^ observation at 
the present day. There never was a time, probably, 
since commerce was sufficiently advanced in more 
countries than one to admit of crises, in which the 
commercial misfortunes of one country did not react on 
countries with which it did business. At such periods 
as 1825, 1837-39, 1857-58, 1861-62, and i866-b8, it “is 
undoubtedly the case that the crisis in England has 
been accompanied by more or less severe crises else- 
where— France, America, England, ‘Holland, and the 
German towns on the Elbe, having.shared each other’s 
fortunes jmore or less during the whole period. Now 
the crisis is felt to be more extended, because we are 
immediately infprmed of* the events \h most distant 
places, beflfluse we see at oncdthe association of failures 
at centres remote from each bther, because we also see 
at once the efect ‘in o^e pldcb of the call upon it to 
.rentier assistance at anotl^er disturbed centre of busi- 
ness. But it 'is also true that commercial relations are 
themselves, far more extended than was the rasp hpfnrp 
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railways and •telegraphs; that there are wide regions— 
in the United States, for instance — which could not 
have been the subject of crisis twenty or thirty years 
ago, because they were unpeopled; that such countries 
as Austria and Russia have lately shared more largely 
than before in industrial development; and that Ger- 
many has also advanced farther in the path which makes 
it possible for it to be the subject of a commercial crisis. 
There is consequently a real reason for the greater ex- 
tension of the commercial depression of the last three 
years as compared with anything before witnessed, 
while it is equally true that steam and telegraphs, by 
facilitating communication, have destroyed the natural 
barriers between the different communities of the com- 
mercfal world. The London money market appears to 
be the great equalizer of markets, because it receives 
the shock of every important business event throughout 
the world, and transmits the shock of what it feels to 
every other centre. But whatever the nature of the 
connection, it is certain that there is a connection be- 
tween commercial crises in different parts of the world, 
and that the wider range of business increases the 
possibly area of disaster when once disaster has set in, 

II. 

1 he next important characteristic of the depression, 
and, perhaps, the jnost important characteristic of all, 
appears to be that the conspicuous industry which has 
failed is that of the ‘"exploitation” of new countries 
with Ifttle surplus capital, and whose business ts mainly 
that of producing raw materials and food for export, 
by old countries which ha^e large surplus capital, and 
are largely engaged in pianufacturing;*in other words, 
the investment in new ^|untries by rfie capitalists of 
old countries. Much bad business is brbught to light 
in every depression; but it*is the peculiarify of the 
commercial cycle, as we have noticed, that there is a 
change from time to time in the favourite business, so 
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that every period has its special trade development, 
and special trade disease. The favourite business for 
many years before 1873 had become that of foreign 
investment, and now the depression occurs where there 
was the greatest expansion. Direct evidence in such 
matters is difficult: it would hardly be possible to 
measure precisely the extent of the various descriptions 
of disaster which combine to make a crisis; but there 
are many facts and circumstances which can leave little 
doubt in the mind that the direct evidence, if it could be 
obtained, would wholly confirm the conclusion stated. 

The order of events in the crisis affords of itself a 
very striking confirmation of the assumption. The 
difficulties commenced in the countries more or less 
farmed by the capital of England and other old coun 
tries; whose industries are nourished by public loans 
from England, and by the investment of private Eng- 
lish capitalists within their territories, principally in the 
form of English iron and manufattures. The crisis in 
Austria, which was the first in the wbole series, was a 
crisis in a country answering this description to some 
extent. To the United States, where the next great 
crash occurred, the description is still more applicable. 
The South American countries, whose prolonged suf- 
fering was the special feature of 1874, are almost a 
domain of England; and Russia, too, is largeJ'; “de- 
veloped by English capital. Some of these countries, 
especially Austria I and Russia, have not been exclu- 
sively dependent on English capital. They have also 
benefited by the accumulation oftcapital in Holland, 
Belgium, and France, which had been drawn largely to 
Germany before 1873, through the French indemnity, 
and had^overflcTwed thence into ^Austria and Russia; 
but the indemnity pa)rmenfs, though they helped to 
precipitate and aj^raVate thjjj^crisis in Austria, did not 
alter tSie powar ofthat (Crisis to react on England. No 
^ ddubt, in 1873, as already noticed, the collapse of the 
foreigp loan financing had been foreshadowed; but the 
^ahticipatory events of that year were in themselves 
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comparatively unimportant, so that down to 1875 what 
chiefly happened was a succession of monetary and 
commercial crises in countries dependent on England, 
but from which England by comparison escaped. In 
1875 these crises were succeeded by a crisis in England 
itself of very great intensity, naturally leading to a 
renewal of crises and distress elsewhere, though not of 
actual panic, and the whole culminating in the financial 
disorders of the foreign loan collapses, which will prob- 
ably form, in after years, the most conspicuous feature 
of the whole series of liquidations. There appears to 
have been a natural order, therefore, in the successive 
crises to which the countries dependent on England 
have been subjected, leading to a crisis in England 
itself, and finally to a financial as well as a commercial 
collapse. 

We have next to adduce in evidence the fact of the 
great expansion of the business-of investment in foreign 
countries previous to the depression. The great mul- 
tiplication of foreign loans in the period is now familiar. 
Not to speak of Turkish and other loans, which were 
so largely mere borrowings to pay interest, there was 
a loan of ,^32, 000, 000 for Egypt, after there had been 
large ^uans in 1868 and 1870; Chili in the same time 
0867-73] borrowed ;^5, 250,000; Peru, ^24,000,000; 

10,000,000; Russia, ;^7 7,000,000; and Hun- 
gary, 2 2, 000,000 — exclusive of migor borrowings by 
guaranteed companies and otherwise. These were the 
nominal amounts of the loans, and the real money or 
money’s worth ever transmitted to those countries in 
respdct of them mu*st have been much less; but, making 
all deductions, they indicate an immense direct credit 
opened up in this country in favour of the States named. 
The minor bqrrowiilgs wt hav^ referred to vmrt equally 
important if not more importaitf, and, ‘especially in the 
case of the^ United StsftA, the aggfe^ate of smjll loans 
for railways and other purposSs was immense. All this 
direct borrowing likewise implied a great? investment 01 
capital privately in foreign countries. Merchants and 
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traders were induced to set up establishqients abroad 
to facilitate the business which the loans brought into 
existence, and accommodate the wants of emigrants to 
the new fields of industry. The result was a luxuriant 
industrial growth in the new countries by means of this 
vast direct and indirect credit which old countries were 
giving. Thus in the United States, immediately before 
1873, length of the whole railway system had been 
doubled in seven years; in Russia almost the entire 
system of 12,000 miles has been created since 1868; in 
Austria there had been an increase from 2,200 in 1865, 
to over 6,000 miles in 1873; and in South America, 
Brazil, the River Plate Republics, Chili, and Peru, had 
all been endowed with railways in a very few years — 
the loans for these countries above enumerated, and 
especially the above loan of ^24,000, 000 for Peru, 
being avowedly all for railways. And never was'there 
a more rapid development of the foreign trade of the 
United Kingdom. The total import and export trade, 
which was /500, 986,000 in 1867, had risen in 1873, 
or in six years only, to /682,292,ooo,^or 36 per cent; 
and the trade per head from 16 is. 3^. to £21 45. gd.y 
or 32 per cent. The exports of British produce alone, to 
take the two extreme years, had risen from 1 79,6^*8,000 
in 1868 to ;^256,257 ,ooo in 1872, or 42 per cent, in 
four years, the increase per head being in th^acrflS 
period from ^5 zp. to £8 1.9., or 37 per cent. All 
this had followed a rapid rise in previous years; for the 
panic of 1866 was diiefly the collapse of a home com- 
pany mania, and had not brought with it discredit of 
foreign loans, or a collapse of the business of lending 
to foreigrt countries. And in one or two trades the in- 
crease of business was even greater than the general 
increase. Jhus flie quantity of oiA* iron and steel ex- 
ports rose from 2*, 042,090 tonsen 1868 to 3,383,000 tons 
in 1872^ or 66 per otmt. in four years; whilf there was 
sim^ultaneoasly a rise of price which made the increase 
fn values ‘immense, not only in these, but in other 
s^itjcles where there w^s no such increase of quantity. 
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It is sometiiiies said that the burst of trade which cul- 
minated in 1872-3 was largely due to the extra demand 
for our manufactures created by the Franco-German 
War. This war checked manufacturing on the Con- 
tinent for nearly a twelvemonth, besides causing a war 
deniand for certain of our manufactures. But the com- 
parison we have made is of a year when the war was 
long over, with a year quite before the war, while the 
most conspicuous instance of increase in our exports 
was in iron and steel, which was clearly in connection 
with increased railway construction abroad. The ex- 
pansion of our foreign trade was thus manifestly in 
connection with the general expansion of our foreign 
investment business, and not the result of the accidental 
or temporary causes which have been assigned. 

That there has been a most disproportionate stop- 
page of the foreign investment business, which wculd 
go far to account for the present depression, is also 
very obvious. I do not refer so much to the notorious 
stoppage of the issues of foreign loans, small and great : 
after every great crisis new issues of almost every kind 
come to a standstill, as frequent experience has shown. 

It was so after 1866, and has been so after similar 
years of crisis, although I doubt if foreign issues, as 
distinguished from home enterprises, have ever been 
s^ c.c^j)lctely stopped as they are now. Quite apart 
from this, we have unmistakable evidence of the de- 
cline in foreign investment business in the financial 
and industrial embarrassments in new countries, of 
which, as I write, ,the great railway strikes in the 
United States furnish a new illustration. TJiere has 
also been a diminution of singular magnitude in our 
export trade. That trade has frequeptly fallen off in 
times of genei^l depVessidn, bwt never to sdth an ex- 
tent as has lately been jkvitnessed. ^he diminution 
altogether ip the exportfi of ho^e jfrodig:e and manu- 
factures has been from ;^56,257,ooo in •1872 to» 

200,639,(^00 in 1876, the change being partly due as 
usual, arid perhaps rather more than usual, to a* fall in 
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price, but only partially to that cause. Tiiere has not 
since the free trade period been such a decline in our 
foreign trade, just as there had been no previous ex- 
ample of so great an expansion. The decline has also 
been mainly in the exports to such countries as the 
United States, which had been our great borrowers — 
the falling off to the United States alone being from 
;^40,737,ooo in 1872 to ;^i6,834,ooo in 1876, this 
latter figure being the lowest since 1864. It has also 
been mainly in such articles as iron and steel; the 
exports of which diminished from 3,383,000 tons and 
;^35,996 ,ooo in value in 1872, to 2,224,000 tons and 

20, 737, 000 in value in 1876; while the exports to 
the United States alone fell from 975,000 tons in 1872 
to only 160,000 tons in 1876. The recent diminution 
in our export trade is therefore not only unusual, but 
it is a diminution of the exports to new countries, and 
a diminution of those articles which we send abroad 
for the purpose of new works in 'such countries. So 
great a change in one great branch /)f our business 
would go far to account for the general depression 
now prevailing, which is thus once more traced to the 
failure of our foreign investments. 

The embarrassments in the new countries were also 
connected with the excessive development of their 
capabilities which had been attempted. A vefij’^l:'^- 
siderable amount, of the railway and other speculation 
during the last fe^ years, has been proved to have 
been wholly in anticipatioa^of the w?ints of the world, 
the evidence of this being an ovef-production of raw 
material^ and food, the characteristic products of the 
new countries. Of this over-production the most sig- 
nificant sign wa% the low price of wheit in 1875, 
withstanmng tlje bad harv^t orthat yjear in several 
countries. There had previoisly been complaint of low 
pricestin the»Unifed l^tates— in 1873, for instance — 
•and of iaabili^ to “keep back'* crops, Similar com- 
plaints had also been received from^ Russia in 1874. 
'Even fn 187$ the price of wheat was slow in rising in 
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the autumn,* notwithstanding a generally bad harvest, 
and the extreme war rise the following spring was only 
maintained a few days. In other words, the assumption 
as regards wheat that new countries might be settled 
indefinitely has proved to be erroneous. The result of 
what appears to be excessive cultivation is an unre- 
munerative price, which leaves merely agricultural 
communities in distress, and disturbs their whole sys- 
tem of industry. It has been the same with other raw 
materials, such as cotton, although perhaps not to the 
same extent. But in general the business of producing 
raw materials and food had been overdone, and the 
crises in Austria and the United States in 1873, 
lowed as they have since been by the similar crises in 
South America and Russia, were evidence that the 
power to support the financing of the previous two or 
three years, which was based on the business of invest- 
ment in new countries, had ceased. 

The uglier features of the collapse of foreign loans 
also furnish evidence of the characteristic mark of the 
crisis with which we have been dealing. In addition 
to the issue of loans, which involved the investment of 
capitaij in a fixed form to an extravagant extent, so that 
immediate loss and ruin could not but ensue, there had 
t^en place in a few years before 1872 frequent issues 
oPfdAns for foreign countries so called, which were 
only disguises to plunder the public.* We refer to the 
loans for Honduras, Paraguay, l^an Domingo, and 
Costa Rica, whicli were investigated by the Foreign 
Loans Committee, and to a numerous class of which 
theseVere perhaps the most flagrant specimet^s. These 
were simply issues by knots of speculators, usually on 
the plea that they were for some public work — to which 
a small portion of *the money raised, was ^rhaps, in 
fact, devoted — but reallj? with th^ design, as carried 
out by those concerned^ to pay themseWes large sums 
in commissions and otherwise, so long as the publio 
could be got to believe in such things by the payment 
of interest out of the funds they had themserves ad- 
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vanced. All this was very natural. The j^eculiarlty of 
the time being the development of foreign countries by 
loans, it was only natural that the illegitimate financing 
of the time should also consist of so-called loans. As 
there had been bogus companies in the days of the 
company mania, so now there were bogus loans. 

These are all circumstances tending to show how 
much the bad business Lri. ’’ght to liglu in the recent 
depression was connected w hnsines. ni\est- 
ment in new countries, and its acc ^.ssories, whic. ' i ^ 
previously just received so great an expansion. As 
have already remarked, there was much bad busines 
besides. In the set of failures connected with that ol 
Messrs. Collie, what seemed to be shown especially 
was a peculiar disorder in the trade with India, the re- 
sult, it is probable, of the undue investment of capital 
in that trade at a date as far back as the cotton mania 
in 1863 and 1864. But the bad business of foreign in- 
vestmentand financing has certainly been far the most 
prominent. 4 ^ 


III. 

4 

A third distinguishing mark of the crisis appears to 
be the singular lightness of its effects on Englishjp- 
dustry and wages. As has been hinted already, a^CI^nis 
not the common impression regarding it. On the con- 
trary, the depression of trade is spoken of in common 
speech as something entirely unpre&dented both in 
intensity and duration. But a careful examination must 
prove thaf, as far as matters have yet gone, the cofnmon 
impression is wrong, and the facts are enfirely the other 

The common jmpressfon appears to be«due to a mis- 
interpretation of two uitdoubtid facts : first, the evident 
magnittde ,of 4he nnanyial coftapse in foreign loans, 
cvhich hafi been productive of great social distress 
among the classes who have most ample opportunities 
of proefaiming their grievances ; and next, the magni- 
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tude of the cjecline of the foreign trade of the country, 
which is identified with a decline in its whole trade. 
But it is easy to see that there is a misinterpretation. 
The magnitude of the financial collapse is, of course, 
very serious. The novelty of the deception of the public 
by bogus loans has increased the evil as compared with 
the evil of a company mania, while the opportunities 
of fraud were really more favourable to the conspirators 
than in the manufacture of bubble companies. A State 
loan sounds more respectable than a company issue. 
On the whole, the securities of States for a long period 
had also answered better than the shares of companies, 
and although also in former years many State loans 
had proved the source of loss to English investors — 
several South American States, Greece, Spain, and 
one or two States of the American Union, having all 
proved defaulters — yet there had been no flagrant in- 
stances of loans which were merely cloaks to let pro- 
moters and financiers havf' commissions. The agents 
and institutions connected with States also controlled 
larger resources than had been controlled by the 
financiers of companies. The inability of investors, 
therefore, to form a good judgement on the invest- 
ments submitted to them, their disposition to rely on 
market price, and other extraneous or irrelevant cir- 
cuS^^ii^nces, was never experimented on so widely, or 
with more unfortunate results. Hence the magnitude 
af the bad business and the ensuing collapse. In the 
loans for Turkey, •Egypt, and Peru alone, the deprecia- 
tion of securities within a year after the Turkish col- 
lapse amounted to about / 150,000,000, whil^ there is 
a total destruction or suspension of income from tainted 
securities exceeding ;^20,ooo,ooo a-yfsar. ^t, great 
as this collapse is, il has 'probably affected ^ry little 
the accumulation or real \fealth of tjjie country. Many 
people feel tj^emselves poorer Jthan they were before, 
but the community as a whol^ is not really poorer by • 
the pricking of all these bladders. A certain number 
of people are simply prevented from continuing any 
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longer the process of living on their caf^ital, for that 
was what they were doing when they were spending 
the so-called interest paid them, which was really only 
a return of what they had themselves advanced But 
the whole of the so-called interest was not so spent, a 
great deal of it, as is the case with the interest of every 
description of investment, being reinvested, and in this 
way the collapse really changes nothing, except to 
let many people know that their accumulations were 
imaginary. The direct economic effect is consequently 
nily although the social effects and individual disasters 
are of the most serious kind. The depression of trade 
attending a financial collapse ought not, therefore, to 
be measured by the seeming magnitude of the financial 
collapse itself, which last may be very great without 
the ordinary industry of a country being seriously 
checked. 

As regards the second fact which is misinterpreted 
— viz., the decline of the foreign Trade — the common 
impression only requires to be challenged to prove its 
unsoundness. We have probably a larger proportion 
of foreign trade than any other great nation. Our work- 
men and capitalists have gradually come to e^’-hange 
a larger proportion of the products of their industry for 
foreign products than any other people. But eve^et 
we are very far from exchanging more than Ji^^mall 
part of what we produce. Our whole agriculture is for 
homeconsumptioiv our coal and iron mining, our cotton 
and wool spinning and weaving, 'our manufactures 
generally, are also mainly for home consumers, A de- 
cline in«our foreign trade, therefore, is only a decline 
in a branch of our whole trade, and shopld by no means 
be iden^fied uvth a general depression in business. 
The recent d^line in* the Iforeign trade, moreover, is 
almost entirely a ^ecKne in optional ” business. It is 
a decline in our exports of such articles* as we have 
been in ^he [labit of exporting as a means of investing 
our cyiital abroad. When we stop ^uch exports, cer- 
tain branches of home industry, which have been fitted 
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to this pecifliar trade, suffer; but the capital which 
would otherwise have been sent abroad, and the means 
of producing that capital, are not destroyed. In the 
course of time, if the taste for foreign investment does 
not revive, the capital and labour employed in making 
articles for export will be turned to the production of 
articles for consumption and investment at home. In- 
stead of merely looking at the foreign trade, then, we 
should look at our aggregate trade in such times of 
depression, and not suffer our opinions to be distorted 
by one or two conspicuous facts. 

Coming to the subject in this way, we do not see 
how it can be doubted that the recent depression, al- 
though it is very protracted, is as yet singularly light 
in degree. Our imports of the chief articles of popular 
consumption, to begin with, have not diminished, but 
increased. Indeed, one of the favourite complaints 
about the depression of trade is the old cry of the ex- 
cess of imports over experts, which is certainly greater 
than usual, because our investments in new countries 
have ceased for a time, but which is the permanent 
characteristic of English trade. It is quite certain, how- 
ever, ^hat no country sends us any goods on credit; it 
is England which always gives credit in the trade of 
the world. Whatever increase of imports there may be, 
th?|^,s a sign of real ability to pay for them, and pro 
tanio of the undimmished prosperity of the country. To 
the same effect, we have the fact of an increase of rail- 
way traffic year afiter year during the depression. The 
increase in 1874 an4 1876, and again in 1877, has been 
small f but in 1875, the very year of the g^eat com- 
mercial and financial collapse, it was considerable. 
Evidence in the same sense is also supplied l^thfe non- 
increase of pauperism airthrongh the, depression, and 
by the steady augmentation of*th| national revenue, 
until the present year, aifd by the increas^of the savings- 
bank deposits. The non-increase of pauperism is no* 
doubt partly due to our improved administration, but 
no improvement of administration could have prevented 
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such an increase of paupers and decline df revenue as 
followed the panics of 1847, 1857, and 1866, not to 
speak of the awful convulsions and distress which 
marked the depression of trade in still earlier periods. 
To any one who has even glanced at the economic 
history of England during the present century, the 
common talk now about the “ unusual ” depression of 
our trade appears simply ludicrous. The people who 
indulge in it have simply never thought of what de- 
pression of trade is. There has probably never been a 
great commercial crisis in England which caused so 
little suffering to the mass of the nation. 

When we think of the matter a little, it seems reason- 
able enough also that the depression should be a mild 
one. Severe as the crisis has been, we were lucky 
enough to escape an actual panic, with the shock to 
credit and other lamentable incidents which a panic 
invariably produces. It is probable also that we were 
really befriended by the peculiar events in the money 
market in connection with the German^coinage. The 
withdrawals of gold for Germany had the effect of an- 
ticipating the stringency in the money market which a 
period of great expansion ends in. The expansion was 
thus hindered from reaching the extreme it would 
otherwise have reached, and the reaction is less severe. 
Some good judges are of opinion that we have tC'^nk 
yet another cause— the high normal wages of our work- 
men, and their indq)endence of abundant harvests and 
cheap wheat, as compared with what^as formerly the 
case, so that all our staple industries are steadier than 
they werg. But I should doubt the effect of this^cause 
vfithout greater experience than we have yet had. 
Workmeji will syffer, it is to be feared, in a way in 
^which they hav§ not lately suffered, if another time of 
expansion such as^th^re was^ in 1872 should reach its 
full t^rtn, and industry be subjected to the strain of the 
dnevitabla reaction. But without this cause, the actual 
facts of the absence of a panic during, all this depres- 
sion, and of the successive stringencies in the money 
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market whicff checked the exuberant growth of 1872 
and 1873, appear quite sufficient to account for the 
comparative mildness of the effects of the depression 
we are witnessing. 

IV. 

The marks of the present depression which we have 
enumerated are thus its universality, its origin in the 
breaking down of the bad business of foreign invest- 
ment, and its mildness in the United Kingdom as 
compared with former periods of depression. Is there 
anything in these peculiarities, or in any other circum- 
stances of the depression, to lead us to anticipate that 
it will be unusually protracted or that its effects will be 
permanent? Is the depression, in other words, the 
beginning of anything unusual or unprecedented ? 

To put the questions thus explicitly is perhaps to 
answer them. Although there is much vague talk about 
existing depression — whicl'» :r really based on an as- 
sumption that it is something utterly unheard of and 
must be lasting — it is not so easy to assert explicitly 
what is so confidently assumed. To suppose the per- 
maneiNie of almost any depression would, in fact, be to 
suppose a change in human nature itself. Universal 
dultigss and poverty are, in fact, contradictions in terms, 
unlesi^lt is supposed that all people will voluntarily be 
idle when they ha . e the strongest motives to work. 
Whatever awkwardness there may be in the distribu- 
tion of labour and capital at certain times, the power 
to produce and the Wish to consume ensure that with 
the means of production unimpaired — and th^re is 
allegation that the means of production the ofesdm 
case are impaired — production go bn and4n^ase 

with the increase of populaition aijd with every species 
of chemical and mechanical improvimenj:. It is thus 
morally certain that if at any time the industrid ma- 
chine, as a whole, is partially dfeused and times are dull, 
a period of full employment and prosperity will return. 

And short of the depression b*eing permanent, its 
I 
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effects will not, we think, be worse than usual, if indeed 
the worst is not already past The disorder has been 
very general throughout the world, because, industrially, 
the world is getting to be more and more one country; 
but there is manifestly nothing in the extent of a de- 
pression to alter its character or the power of the com- 
munities affected to recover. So far as England is 
concerned, moreover, all that has happened is that a 
particular part of our trade — our exports of domestic 
produce and manufactures — is momentarily weak, just 
as in former times the home trade dependent on rail- 
way contractors or bubble companies was weak. Our 
new investments in a particular direction have failed, 
but that is all. There is clearly no reason in this for 
any prolonged stoppage or diminished use of the in- 
dustrial machine for all the miscellaneous purposes of 
life, although it will only be by degrees that new out- 
lets for our surplus capital can^be found. All the 
reasons assigned to account for the lightness of the de- 
pression until now — the absence of jAnic, the fact that 
the collapse is so much a merely financial one, and the 
circumstance that the expansion previous to the depres- 
sion was arrested in its natural development— are also 
reasons why it should not be more protracted than 
usual. Some new mischief may of course arise^,but 
there is nothing on the face of the facts, according to 
all former experience, to lead us to expect an aggrava- 
tion of the present evils. ^ 

Nor do the special causes sometimes assigned for 
expecting an unusual degree and continuance^ of de- 
^ession appear to be entitled to much weight. The 
Briciab workman, it is said, drives business away by his 
misconofact and his Remands for excessive wages. 
Foreign nations are fincrea5>ing their manufactures of 
the vpry articles bf which England, till lately, had a 
, njonopql)^. Every import of a foreign manufacture into 
England, at*a time like this, gives occasion for a new 
exclamation that Eijglish industry k threatened. The 
changes are constantly rung upon such facts as the in- 
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creased capacity of the United States for the production 
and manufacture of iron; the importation of certain 
descriptions of American cotton manufactures into 
England; the appearance of Belgian and German 
manufactures in our markets at a cheaper price than 
the articles can be made by ourselves. But those who 
use this language appear to fail altogether in measuring 
the extent of the mischief they point out. A great deal 
of the apparent competition of foreign manufactures is 
due to the search for a market which occurs in every 
time of depression, and which furnishes no sure indica- 
tion whatever of any real change in the currents of 
trade. All we know for certain is that on the other side 
the complaints abroad of the competition of English 
manufactures are loudest at such a time, and that facts 
as to foreign competition, similar to those now alleged, 
have been brought forward in every time of depression 
for the last half century, without any serious permanent 
result on English trade bciug traceable. That trade, 
on the contrary, as, for example, after the year 1 869, 
when a great noise was made about similar facts, always 
makes a more rapid advance than ever after each de- 
pression No one can dispute, indeed, that English 
workmen aie often foolish for their own interest, or 
that 5ome English trades have diminished, and others 
may yet diminish or may become stationary, while 
foreign trades of the same kind increase. Still the 
question here is of the general prosperity, and it is 
easy to recognize the strength of the influences which 
are likely, and, we ’believe, are certain to limit the 
evils feared, as, in fact, they always have limited then^ 
Our workmen do, in factf succeed in gottineOjigliw 
wages, as a rule, tham foreign jvorkmen; tht^^ not 
migrate, and pauperism floes npt, on ’an average of 
years, increase — all sig«s that mAiufapturing, as a 
whole, whatever may happen Id particular tildes, in- 
creases in -England. It is because thertf is so much 
more profitable manufacturing ^ere than elsewhere 
that our workmen can enforce the higher wages. As 
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we certainly cannot expect that foreign countries should 
manufacture nothing at all, but must rather desire their 
manufacturing to increase, there is really nothing in all 
that is said of foreign competition to concern us in an in- 
quiry as to the permanence of the present depression. 

The fallacy in the use of these alleged facts as to 
foreign competition consists, indeed, very largely in 
the forgetfulness of other facts which are equally 
material : that our foreign trade itself is not everything 
to us, but is, after all, only a fraction of our whole 
business; that long before competition can diminish 
that trade materially it must produce a fall of wages, 
while wages abroad will rise if foreign trade increases ; 
and that although foreign countries increase their 
manufactures, we are not necessarily ruined— probably 
we are greatly gainers. To take what seems as formid- 
able a case of possible competition with us as any that 
is threatened— viz., the increase of the American iron 
and coal industries under natural conditions. It seems 
probable enough that in course of time these industries 
will be very largely developed in the United States. 
The people have natural aptitude and skill, and other 
advantages, and they may produce iron manufactures 
cheaper than they can buy them abroad. In time they 
may export them to other countries. But how ijJEng- 
land necessarily the poorer for that, and how much? 
We may come tp export a smaller quantity of our 
iron manufactures to the United States than in the 
years before 1872; but at most we shall only lose the 
profit op so much trade, not the whole value pf what 
sold to the United States, which was, in compari- 
son"%Hj^h our ^Yhole trade, by no meins a large sum. 
Nor shall we even lose the’whold profit We can only 
lose the difference ofi profit ‘between wh*at was derived 
frdm tthat trade and the retfirn on the less profitable 
trade, iato which a pdr^ion of our capital and labour 
are diverted. Possibly, also, the growth of the world 
iJtay be such that the expansion of the American in- 
;du«try will hot ht exclusive of, but will be coincident 
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with a simifcr expansion of our own — there may be 
room for both of us. In that case there would be no 
reduction of the profits on our own trade at all, although 
America had become an exporter of iron manu- 
factures. Ex hypothesis the increase of the American 
iron trade would also mean that America becomes 
richer, and consequently a better customer to the world 
generally for other things — thus causing an increase 
of the general prosperity in which, with our extended 
and various trade, we could not but participate. Worse 
things may thus happen to us than a natural extension 
of the American iron trade ; and if it is extended by 
protection only, it can of course do us still less harm. 
There is something essentially unsound, therefore, in 
the continual references to the increase of manufactur- 
ing abroad. Our concern should rather be to have 
that manufacturing increase. To anticipate that the 
world outside England is to be merely agricultural or 
mining, is to anticipate the maintenance throughout 
the world of the least productive forms of applying 
human industry, and of low purchasing power among 
other countries. What mankind require for the 
greater efficiency of their labour is that the proportion 
of people employed in agriculture and mining should 
diminish, and more and more attention should be given 
to other forms of industry. How England should grow 
poorer as this transformation is being effected, it is 
difficult to imagine. It appears tc^ be as clear as any 
proposition, that the general increase of production, 
leading to still greater varieties and subdivisions of 
manufacturing than those which now obtain, must 
benefit most of all the countries like England, wh^ 
have got the kart of others, and possess all ji^best 
manufacturing appliances*. • 

We should fully expect then,* when *the liquidations 
which have«been in progress are over, to*see on^ more 
a great revival of prosperity^ •Still more, ac^rding tOb 
all former experience, the prosperity to come must be 
even greater th*an anything yet seen. Ev^ since 
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1844 there has been an ascending scale <n the rate of 
our industrial advance. The years after 1848-49 were 
more prosperous than any before, but the prosperity of 
1863-65 exceeded that of 1850-53 just as the prosperity 
of 1870-73 exceeded that of 1863-65. In like manner 
the next period of prosperity will probably exhibit a 
fuller development than 1870-73, and for a similar 
reason — viz., that the productive capacity of mankind 
in civilized nations, in proportion to their numbers, is 
annually increasiag — being capable of almost indefinite 
increase. More railways and more machinery, the im- 
proved knowledge of chemical and other arts, imply 
that one year with another, in proportion to their popu- 
lation, civilized communities can produce more real 
wealth than they did before. Depression comes at 
times, because mistakes have been made, and the 
wrong things are produced; but when the mistakes are 
corrected, or some new favourable influence operates, 
such as a good harvest, the tide flows again, industrial 
communities work up to their full power, and they are 
all richer than before. Possibly the worKmen at a given 
place may take out their share of the increaied pro- 
duction in the privilege of working fewer hour^; but 
the prosperity is there, however it may be enjoyed. 
The great extension of railways throughout the world 
in anticipation of real wants, which was the mistake of 
the period of inflation, should, now that the mistake 
has been paid for,^contribute to a more rapid advance 
of general prosperity than would take^lace if the world 
had fewer railways. , 

There^ has naturally been much talk during these 

S is of the commercial and financial dishonesty 
o ligh^. At every such period there is an 
scussionof such matters* as if the worst evils 
of every crisis arpse’out of dishonest acts, and the 
pratticftl question^ were how Such acts arf, to be pre- » 
t) vented iiv?future. But w^iije recognizing the importance 
of such discussions in their own place, I doubt if they 
ai*e as ‘profitable and r instructive as those who engage 
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in them supj^ose. Improvement in morality is neces- 
sarily a slow process, and in so complex a world as 
that of modern business the efficacy of any external 
aids to prevent dishonest or quasi-dishonest practices, 
or an abuse of credit in some form or other, may be 
doubted. It would no doubt be important to discuss 
the immoralities disclosed during a period of crisis, 
provided a great deterioration of character had become 
manifest; but I should not look for a change of this 
sort in so short a time as that which elapses between 
different crises, and at any rate there was no such change 
manifest in the last crisis. There was nothing very 
novel in character after all in the Collie frauds, or in 
the financial swindling which has occurred. The Collie 
accojnmodation bills were no better and no worse than 
the accommodation bills in the leather trade discovered 
in 1857, or the similar discoveries in other crises. At 
times, when trade becomes unprosperous, it is inevitable 
that bills will deteriorate In quality through the de- 
sperate efforts of people to carry on after they have 
become insolvent. The point where insolvency is 
passed must be difficult to discern for many houses 
wfikh depend on borrowed money, and which engage 
inc^santly in large speculations. Probably before the 
fact of irretrievable insolvency is fairly recognized by 
a house like Collie’s, and desperate expedients to avert 
bankruptcy increase in number and frequency, enor- 
mous mischief has been done, and enormous losses to 
the people whc^ have trusted thdin are unavoidable. 
The chief practical lesson to be learnt from such failures 
is really a detail of practice — the revelation to our 
great joint-stock banks of a defect in thdr systepi 
which should •be easily curable, and the cure 
would mitigate the effects of catastfophes 114 ^ that of 
Messrs. Collie. The financing of foreign loans was 
also no better and n# worse th^n the financing of 
companies, or the construction of contractors’ railways 
in past times. There areVeasons in -the ^nature of 
times of prosperity for the creation of pinchbeck secu- 
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rities, and the details and particular forife of security 
chosen are not of permanent interest If the class of 
promoters is checked in one way, the) vill invent new 
methods and new fields of deceptioi still keeping 
within the wind of any laws that ma) be contrived. 
Since 1866 there have been few companies with large 
amounts of uncalled capital, the special evil of the pre- 
1866 period; but the activity formerly witnessed in 
this field has been equally injurious, as we all see now, 
in the field of foreign loans. The exposures of the 
Foreign Loans committee in 1875 l^^ive so effectually 
stopped these, that it has already become unnecessary 
to consider the particular recommendations they made. 
Probably promoters will now go into a totally different 
field, which I am disposed to think may be the creation 
of trusts or trust companies to “amalgamate’' secu- 
rities, and so distribute the risks. The principle seems 
fascinating: more than one of the numerous trusts now 
in existence have been fairly successful : we may accord- 
ingly expect an extension of the princyle by which in- 
vestors will be once more encouraged m the impossible 
experiment of making a high interest safely. Put trust 
companies are really as dangerous as limited ^com- 
panies with much uncalled capital, or foreign loans, 
though in a different way. They amalgamate secu- 
rities and distribute risks, it is true, but they add the 
great risk of a new set of intermediaries between the 
investor and his investment. In addition to his former 
risks the latter, wfien he belongs to»a trust, runs the 
risk of employing an adventurer pr a thief to select 
and keep^ his securities. The danger is manifest. But 
ii^romoters do not go into trusts, or trusts do not 
“ taS^iiiwe may be certain they will try something else 
which toI proba*bly be tfound to answer,, so great and 
so enduring is the infatuation of the public; and the 
mischigf will fee d^ne before dffectual warning can be 
igivpo.— t/S;;.] 



IV. 

ON THE FALL OF PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1 873-79.' 

T here is a general agreement that during the 
last few years there has been a heavy fall in 
prices. The fall in cotton and iron, and the various 
manufactures of cotton and iron, is notorious, and for 
the rest the losses in trade, in almost every description 
of business, have been such as to leave no doubt of a 
fall in price. It is usually a fall in price which cripples 
the weaker borrowers, and causes bad debts, and this 
makes a beginning of losses by which stronger bor- 
rowers are in turn crippled, farther falls in prices 
ensue, and more bad debts and losses are produced. 
When we see so many failures as are now declared, 
therefore, we may be quite sure that they are preceded 
and accompanied by a heavy fall in prices. But the 
question for statisticians in such a matter is not the 
fact of a general fall, but whether it can be measured 
and compared with other facts of a similar kind, and 
whether there is anything to show the fall to be of a 
more or less pejmanent character,* and not merely a 
temporary fluctuation which will be corrected by an 
immecyate rebound* in other words, whether the aver- 
age of two or three years, including the present, wjJ^ 
or will not ejfhibit a decline when a compat^^cffT is 
made with a date iVo or thr^e years back, booking 
at the matter in this more definite wa*y, I have come 
to the concjusion that ^ot only is®ther^ a define of 

& 0 

‘ Read before the Statistical Society, 21st January, 1879. The 
tables referred to in tlje paper are not reprinted here, but will be found 
in the Statistical Society’s “Journal ” of March, 1879, * 
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prices at the present time from the higi level estab- 
lished a few years ago, but that this decline is more 
serious than the downward fluctuation of prices usually 
exhibited in dull times, and that it may be partly of a 
permanent character unless some great change in the 
conditions of business should occur at an early date. 
I think this can be shown without difficulty with the 
help of some well-known figures which have been 
published lately, and which I propose to analyze and 
sum up, after which I shall proceed to discuss the 
causes of this apparently serious decline in prices, and 
some of the probable consequences. 


I. — The Extent of the Fall. 

To take the matters in the rough first : we may see 
what the general fall of prices has been by which the 
popular impression has been created. For this purpose 
I have made use of tables of prices of certain leading 
wholesale commodities which I prej^red for a series 
of articles commencing in 1874 and continued for 
several years. From these tables I have extracted the 
prices on the ist of January, in each year, cyrying 
them back for the sake of comparison to the ist of 
January, 1873, which was the period, as we shall see, 
of maximum inflation during the late prosperous period, 
and bringing them down to the ist of January of the 
present year. The result is seen in the first table of 
the appendix to this paper, which certainly gives the 
impression of a tremendous fall, continued as regards 
almost every article from the time the table ^begins. 
S[^us Scotch pig iron, which is the first on the list, 
falfesfii^im 127.?.^ to 1075. td, the following year, and 
then to 8 o 5., 64^. 3rf.,.S7^- 6^-, 5^^. 6^v 
fall in the end amounting to no less than 66 per cent, 
of th^ original pHce. In Stfaits tin the^^fall is from 
4. £d^2 p^ ton in January, 1873, to ;^i20 the following 
January, and'jthen to £g4y £&2y ^75 io.y., ;^66, and 
^;^6i, the fall in the ,end amounting *to 57 per cent, of 
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the original jjferice. To pass from the metals to the raw 
materials of the textile manufactures, we find the fall 
in cotton to be from lorf. per lb. in January, 1873, to 
8|rf. in the following January, and then to yd^ 
6jd., and s^d, the fall in the end amounting to 
46 per cent, of the original price. In wool the fall is 
from ;f23 per pack in January, 1873, to ;^I9 15.?. in 
January, 1874, and then t0;^i85s., ;^iy 10s., £16 lo^., 
;^I 5 I ox., and ;^i3, the fall in the end amounting to 
43 per cent, of the original price. The fall is not quite 
continuous in all cases. In wheat, for instance, although 
the fall in the end is from 55s. iid. to 39^. yd. per 
quarter, or equal to 29 per cent, of the original price, 
we find the pi ice in January, 1874, to have been higher 
than .in January, 1873, while in 1877 and 1878 the 
price was nearly as high as in 1873. But in a good 
many instances at least there is a continuous and steady 
decline, and in some instances of intermediate reaction, 
as in the case of sugar, the recovery appears to have 
been for a short period only. As regards sugar itself, 
the price of 22s. in January, 1877, stands out isolated 
among the years of low price on either side. Altogether 
there^are sufficient instances of a continuous decline, 
and of other instances where the intermediate recovery 
was very brief, to justify us in speaking of the whole 
table as showing not only a heavy, but for the most 
part a continuous, fall in the prices of commodities, 
which commenced in January, 1874^ and has lasted to 
the present tinwe. Of course this must be on the 
assumption applica|ple to all such tables, that the 
articles^are really representative of the wholesale mar- 
kets. Short as the table is, however, I believe th'f 
articles are fairly selected, and they have at le^i^x^his 
advantage, thjit they were selected in the beginning of 
1874, with a view to recording current prices in a 
convenient ,and easily handled form, and haye not 
been put together ex post fac(0{or the purpo^s of the ^ 
present paper. ‘ * 

To show how* heavy the fall, is, comparing "simply 
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January, 1873, with January, 1879 , 1 hav^made up the 
following table : 


Prices of Leading Wholesale Commodities in January 1873 and 
1879 compand. 






Fall in 1879. 



Januai \ . 

Januan'i 


Proportion 



187 ^ 

1879. 

Amount. 

per Cent, 
on Price of 






*873. 

Scotch pig iron . . 

. per ton 

127^. 

43 ^- 

84^. 

66 

Coals 

• » 

3OJ. 

19J. 

IIJ. 

37 

Copper, Chili bars . 

• )j 


/57 

£34 

37 

Straits tin . . . . 

• )> 



£8i 

57 

Wheat, Gazette average 

. per qr. 

5Si. 1 u/. 

39 J. ^d. 

i6s. 4d. 

29 

„ Red spring, at 1 
New York j 

per bshl. 

0 


$0.60^ 

35 

Flour, town made . 

per sack , 

47 .f. hd. 

37 -f- 

f os. 6 d. 

22 

„ New York price 

per bshl. 

§7 5 

H70 


' 51 

Beef, inferior . . . 

per 8 lbs. 

3^. 1 od. 

2 S. lod. 

... 1 

26 

„ prime, small . 
Cotton, mid. upland 

* ” 


gd. 

6 d. i 

10 

. per lb. 

lod. 


4 ld. 

46 

Wool 

p(.r pack 




43 

Sugar, Manilla Musca 

per cwt. ■ 

21 s. 6 d. 

1 6s. * 

5^. (id. 

26 

Coffee, Ceylon, good ord. „ 

80J. 

65^. 

15- 

19 

Pepper, black, Malabar 

. per lb. 


. 

Ad. 1 

39 

Saltpetre, foreign 

per cwt. 

295. 

I (JS. 1 

105 . i 

* 34 


A table like this speaks for itself, and fully justifies 
the popular impression of a great and general decline 
in the prices of commodities. I think it even strengthens 
the impression. We should hardly h^ve suspected be- 
forehand that prices of wholesale articles not selected 
with a view to make out a case, bftt impartially chosen 
^j^rs agjb as representative of the markets, wo*uld ex- 
mbit^Tall in the last six years, ranging from 66 per 
cent. irNhe mo^ extreme, to 10 per cent, in the least 
extreme case, and ranging, with three e^fceptions only, 
between 26 and 66 per cent. So great a change would 
seem 1:o make it probable both that un&sual causes 

^ The fall in the latter of these two cases, appears to have been 
''affected oy the appreciation of the paper money in the United States. 
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have been at work, and that unusual effects have been 
produced. 

We come then to the question which we stated at 
the outset, viz., whether the prinia facie impression is 
correct, and the fall is anything more than what has 
happened before, in the change from a period of infla- 
tion to a period of depression. To help in a solution 
of this question, I have availed myself of a table which 
was drawn up and is continued annually in a well- 
known “Commercial History and Review/* by a dis- 
tinguished Member of this Society, whom it is not 
necessary for me to name. In this table {see Appendix 
Table II.) a certain value, lOO, is assigned to cacil 
group of a con:^>iderable number of articles in respect 
of the average prices of tbesj articles in the years 
1845-50, the value of all of these together forming the 
index number 2200. The proportionate results in each 
year or period of years since the above date are then 
deduced, the sum of lOo oeing added to when the 
price has risen and subtracted from when the price has 
fallen, and the results for each year being added giving 
a new index number. The net result now is the fol- 
lowing ocries of index numbers, the one for January of 
the present year being my own addition, and being 
subject of course to the correction of the author of the 
table when he continues his work : 

Date. Index Number. 


845-50 

Avertge six years 

2200 

*57 

ist July ^ 

2996 


I St January 

2612 

*6S 

if 

SS 75 

’66 

• 

3564 

*67 


30*4' 

'68 

• »> • . . ^ . 

2682 

'69 

• 

if .... 0 ... . 

2666 

’70 


2689 

'71 • 

• 

25 fO 



« 83 S 

’73 


*947 

’74 

« 

>» 

2891 

’75 

• 

2778 
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Date. 

^76 

’77 

’78 

’79 


ist January 


n 


Index Number. 
. 2711 
• 2715 
2554 
. 222^^ 


According to this, comparing January, 1873, with 
the present time, we have a change in the index 
numbers from 2947 to 2227, which is equal to a fall of 
24 per cent, on the average. It appears, however, that 
between 1865 and 1871 there was a still greater fall, 
the change in the index number between these dates 
being from 3575 to 2590, or equal to 27 per cent. 
Great as the fall in recent years has been, therefore, it 
would appear that on striking an average it is more 
than paralleled by what happened in the immediately 
preceding period of depression. The explanation, I 
believe, is that in 1865 the index number was ex- 
cessively raised by an exceptional circumstance, the 
great rise in cotton and cotton good^ owing to the 
American War ; but, apart from this exceptional cir- 
cumstance throwing out the comparison of the former 
period, the recent decline is greater than that ;^vhich 
followed 1865. Without any such exceptional occur- 
rence to raise prices at first, there is finally on the 
av^irage, according to this table, a decline of 24 per 
cent. I may add, perhaps, though I should be most 
unwilling to criticise the construction of the table, that 
it seems to me to give an excessive^weight to cotton 
and wool, and too little to the metals, while coal is 
altogether omitted. The result is that changes, in the 
^rice of textile articles affect the table much more than 
thefstvould affect a similar table into wHich the metals 
entered more largely. Qn the othSr hand, considering 
how textile artitles enter into general consumption, the 
table may be /nor^ perfectly representative of general ‘ 
^ prioes \hjin if the indexenumber were differently com- 
posed. 

« 

^ TJie index numbfer eventually published was 2202. 
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But while this table does not show that the recent 
decline of prices is without a parallel, it indicates an- 
other fact ^f no small importance for the present in- 
quiry. This is, that the closing index number approaches 
most nearly of all to that of the average of 1845-50. 
That average is 2200, but in all the years named, in- 
cluding 1857 and 1858, and every year from 1865 
inclusive, the lowest index number is higher than that 
for January, 1879. The lowest of the previous depres- 
sions following 1865 was 2590, but the figure now 
touched is 2227 only. Even therefore if the fall from 
the highest point of the previous inflation is now less 
than it was after 1865, we have still to consider that 
the inflation from which there is now a fall was not 
aggravated as that of 1865 was by a cotton famine, 
and that the descent is now to the lowest level of prices 
which appears to have been touched since 1850. In 
other words, we seem to have been getting back in our 
years of depression to the average prices of the period 
just before the Australian and Californian gold dis- 
coveries began to tell on the markets of the world. 
This does not mean of course that prices are getting 
back lo that average; we seem yet to be a certain way 
from that point; only that in our years of depression 
we touch a point much more nearly approaching that 
average than we did in the years 1868 and 1869. 

Passing from these figures, I come to certain tables 
which were prepared last summer ^by my friend Mr. 
Arthur Ellis, one of the young Members of this Society, 
and who has already been a credit to us. As a supple- 
ment td the “ Statist ” of 9th June last, he published a« 
long essay on <he “ Money Value of Food and Raw 
Materials,” in which* he compared the prices of 1859, 
1869, I&/ 3 , 1876, and the first* quarterof 1878, using 
for that purpose a new ^ecies of index number, based 
upon the rdative amounts of ^articles imported, with 
certain additions for articles produced a* hothe. The * 
principal results of this procedure are exhibited jn two 
tables, which are reprinted in the Appendix {see Ap- 
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pendix IIL), and of which we have the net effect in the 
following short table in the body of the article : 





Relative Cost in 


Index 

Number. 

1859. 

1869. 

Standard. ^ 

i 

1873- 

! 1878, 

1876. j First 

1 Quarter. 

Foods . . 

53 

49.780 

i 

1 53-000 

60.230 

56.010 1 60.550 

Materials . 

47 

41.790 

47.000 

54-830 

40.600 37.925 

Aggregate, ) 
as above ) 

100 

9 i'S 7 o 

1 

1 

: 100.000 

115.060 

96.610 98.475 


In other words, taking 1869 as the standard, we find 
that in 1 873 the average prices of food and raw materials 
according to this mode of computation had risen about 
15 per cent, but in 1876 they had fallen rather more 
than 3 per cent, compared with 1869, and in the be- 
ginning of 1878 were per cent, below the 1869 level. 
Considering the great fall of prices wl^h has occurred 
since these tables were prepared, they may be con- 
sidered to confirm fully what has been deduced from 
the above figures, that there has been a fall to a lower 
level during the present depression than what was 
established after the inflation of 1865. Even at the 
beginning of last year prices were lower than they had 
been in 1869, and there has been a great and general 
fall of prices sincetthe beginning of last year. 

A noteworthy point in this table is®the circumstance 
that the fall is almost exclusively in raw materials. 
^Since the table was prepared, however, there has been 
a great fall in articles of food, which are now at a low 
level of price like other things. , 

I have yet another ‘set of figures, which you will 
perhaps allow me to reYer to before I leave this question 
of the^xtent*bf the fall of prices in recentyears, In a * 
'^report wiiich,! have lately prepared for the Board of 
Trade, on the prices of our exports, copies of which are 
juat bemg circulated, *1 have first of all shown in detail 
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the prices of the various articles of our export trade, as 
deduced from the declared quantities and values in each 
year from 1861 to 1877, and I have then endeavoured 
to show the average rise or fall in price, taking 1861 
as the basis, by the above method of an index number, 
using the actual proportions of the value of the exports 
of each article to the whole value exported in calculat- 
ing the average rise or fall of price. The result, I find, 
is that in the under-mentioned years, assuming 73.1 as 
the index number, that being the proportion of the value 
of the enumerated articles of export to the whole ex- 
port values, the following additions or deductions would 
fall to be made according to the average changes of 
prices as compared with i86t : 


1865 

’73 

’68 

+ 

22.71 

+ 

20.60 

+ 

9-99 

’75 

+ 

8.26 

’76 

’77 

. . . . + 

1. 17 

- 

2.04 


Here, again, without allowing for the great fall of 
prices in 1878, we find an indication that prices are 
now at a much lower level than they were after the de- 
pression of 1865. In 1868 the index number is still 
9.99 above the level of 1861, but in 1877 it is already 
2.04 below that level, while in 1878 there has been a 
fall below 1877. C .riously enough also it would again 
appear that in 1865 prices rose to a higher level in a 
time of inflation thtin they have since touched. The fall 
now is from a lower*height than the fall after 1865, 
though much lower depth has been reacffed. Of 
course this table only deals with exports . but in that 
respect it is supplewentary and confirmatory of the 
above tables of Mr. Ellis’s as to fopd andraw materials, 
which are mainly based qpon the imports. 

The gener&l effect of all thege figures may n<Jw be 
summea up Firsts it has bden shown by a general 
table of prices at the beginning of each year, from. 1873 
to 1879 inclusive, that there has been a general and 

I. K 
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remarkable fall in the prices of wholesale" commodities 
in the period, this fall having also been to a large ex- 
tent continuous, and amounting in the end, with three 
exceptions only, to between 26 and 66 per cent. Second, 
it would appear from a comparison of prices by means 
of the index number in the “ Commercial History and 
Review,*' that the average fall between 1873 and 1879 
is 24 per cent., and that the level of price now established 
is lower than anything recorded since 1850 in the tables 
referred to, these tables comprising the years 1857 and 
1858, and each year since 1865 inclusive; further, that 
although the fall between 1865 and 1871 appears 
greater by this index number than between 1873 and 
the present time, yet there is a special explanation of 
this, and there is reason to believe the present fall to 
be unusually great. Third, it has been shown by cer- 
tain tables of Mr. Ellis’s that as regard food and raw 
materials, prices at the beginning^ of 1878 were lower 
than in 1869, one of the years of depression following 
1865, while prices are now considerably lower than at 
the beginning of 1878. Fourth, it has been shown as 
regards the prices of exports, that the avciage in 1877 
was considerably lower than in 1 868, while the fall to 
the present level was from a lower height in 1873 
the previous fall in 1868-70 from the height of 1865. 
Allowing for the further fall of prices in 1878, we are 
, confirmed in the belief that prices are now unusually 
low, and that theYacts shown by the first index number 
cited rather understate than overstate the change. In 
other words, it is ascertained, by the concurrent testi- 
► mony cJF all the facts examined, that prices •of com- 
modities are unusually low, though one of the sets of 
the figures wouM seem to throw c^bt on the idea that 
the fall from the hejgTit of an inflated period to the 
present depth is fmusually gijeat. The preponderance 
of evidence seems, however, to be that thfere is an un- 
usual fall, although it otgan from a lower level than 
,.what«had been established in thei previous inflated 
period. I have nof attempted, however, to measure 
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exactly what the extra depreciation is, though I should 
be inclined to put it at between lo and 20 per cent, 
below the prices of 1868-71. In these matters great 
exactness is impossible ; without waiting to aim at great 
exactness, I have thought it would be useful to bring 
the rough facts together, pending the more elaborate 
efforts which I trust some of our Members — perhaps 
Mr. Jevons — may be induced to attempt. 

II.— The Causes of the Fall. 

To a certain extent there is no doubt or mystery 
about the causes of so general a fall of price. They are 
the same as the often recognized causes of similar 
downward movements. When trade is good a state of 
things is created in which a downward movement of 
prices is sooner or later inevitable. A great stimulus 
has been given to production in certain favourite in- 
dustries; capital has been employed in creating new 
establishments, or in extending fixed works and plant; 
labourers have flocked into the trade, attracted by the 
high wages; at a point the demand is found to be below 
the supply, the prices of the manufactured article be- 
come unremunerative, and in time the raw material and 
labour employed in the trade are at a discount. The 
fall is precipitated moreover bv the inability of specu- 
lative holders of stocks to hold on in face of falling 
markets. At eac^ new stage of the^decline new sales 
become necessary, till there is apparently no limit to 
the fall, just as before there seemed no limit to the 
rise. By sympathy almost all markets come to be af- * 
fected, the low prices in one market attracting capital 
to it, and so weakedTftg other markets, while speculators 
who are hie in one department of trade* seek to cover 
their losses by sales of scwie commoefity oi; stock ^hich 
has not depreciated. This is tlje ordinary explanation 
of a genera! fall in prices; an^ the only feature in the 
late decline it would not explain would be the long 
continuation of that decline, and its renewal from time 
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to time when many circumstances appeared to combine 
in favour of a new upward movement. This feature is, 
however, quite consistent with the usual course of a 
general fall of prices, though it has seldom, perhaps, 
been so prominently brought out as during the recent 
fall. In almost all markets there is constant action 
and reaction as well as the more general tidal movement 
which attracts attention when the course of prices for 
several years is looked at. It depends upon minor cir- 
cumstances, we might almost say accidents, whether a 
given reaction will amount to a turn of the tide or not. 
If these minor circumstances are unfavourable for a 
time, the definite turn of prices upwards may be re- 
tarded, although the circumstances may be of a kind 
that when trade is stronger they would have little 
apparent effect. In this way it is quite possible, for 
instance, that the wars and rumours of wars during the 
last three years may have retarded the recovery in 
prices which is sure to come scoffer or later, although 
trade is often brisk in time of war ^d amidst great 
political disquiet, as was the case for instance in 1 870-7 1 
during the Franco- German War. The great prolonga- 
tion of the late decline, therefore, is not inconsistent 
with what we may expect at times when there is a 
general fall of prices. 

We have something more to account for, however, 
than a general fall of prices, viz., the lower level which ^ 
has been reached tas compared with the last period of 
depression. This may be accounted for in part by the 
circumstance that the rise from which the present de- 
^cline ha» taken place was not to so great a height as 
the rise which preceded the former de^:line; although 
a lower level has now been touched) the recent move- 
ment may be no greater; but even if we had not this 
explanation, or i& it* did not account for the entire 
descent which has taken place, there are 4iot wanting 
‘ special circug^stances vJhich go far to account for this 
great descent, as well as to account, if necessary, for 
"that prolongation of the decline which has been referr^ 
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to. Among these circumstances I would notice first 
the extremity of the discredit in recent years, and the 
piecemeal way in which the failures and disclosures 
causing the discredit have occurred. It is difficult in 
such matters to compare one time with another, and 
probably in every time of depression there is a feeling 
that things were never so bad before. I recollect per- 
fectly well after the 1866 panic the languid and de- 
spairing feeling which pervaded the City for two or 
three years, when there was a prolonged reign of 2 per 
cent., and for a time discount houses were barely pay- 
ing 10^. per cent, for deposits. A famous article was 
written at that time in the “ Edinburgh Review,” on 
the strike of capital, and people blamed Lord Clarendon 
for having made matters worse than they were ever 
known to be before by the explanatory circular he sent 
to our representatives abroad with reference to the 
1866 panic. The Overend failure had also been un- 
precedented, and so people were satisfied that the 
depression was the worst. But in spite of the gloomi- 
ness of affairs after 1866, it must be admitted, I think, 
that what came to light then was not so calculated to 
cause discredit as the revelations of the last three 
or four years. To that period belonged the Overend 
failure, the disclosures attending the break-up of a 
company mania of a not very extreme type, and some 
temporary difficuLies of our great railway companies, 
whose debentures could not for ft time be floated. 
Within the last ftur years, on the other hand, we have 
twice had commercial revelations of the most discredit- 
able kiTid, viz., in 1875, when Messrs. Im Ttiurn and 
Co., Collie and«Co., Sanderson and Co., and the Aber- 
dare Iron Comparfy-all failed, besides many more, and 
next in th;i present year,^ when \Ye have had such firms 
as Messrs. Smith, Flenyng, and C§., Messrs. Heugh, 
Balfour, and Co., and Messrs. James Morton aifd Co., 
all collapsing. N ext, there ha^oeen perhaps the greatest 

* /.<?. 1878, when the paper was written, although it wasjiot read 
till January, 7.879, 
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financial collapse ever known, viz., that of foreign loans, 
which has not, so far as known, inflicted incurable 
wounds in the banking world as the commercial revela- 
tions have done, but which has dried up the channels 
of investment, and reproduced the strike of capital so 
strikingly written about ten years ago. Last of all, we 
have had banking disasters quite on the scale of 1 866, 
including, perhaps, the most alarming, I might almost 
say bewildering, catastrophe ever known in banking 
annals, that of the City of Glasgow Bank. The spec- 
tacle of such colossal fraud, and of the danger run by 
investors in unlimited banks, seems calculated to create 
more distrust, and has, I believe, created more distrust, 
than the disaster of Overend’s failure, great as that 
catastrophe was. Happily there has not been a panic 
during the last four or five years, although the City 
has more than once been on the verge of one; but, 
with this exception, the circumstances likely to cause 
discredit have altogether been str6nger in the last few 
years than they were in and after i86^ Allowing then 
for the illusion which present evils are apt to create, 
there appears to me something in the extreme dis- 
credit of recent years to account for the fall of prices 
to a lower level than after 1866, although the real dis- 
tress in trade may be no greasier. The same result' 
would have followed from the long continuance of dis- 
credit. If the disclosures which have been spread overj*^ 
three years had come all at once, say in 1875, perhaps 
we should have had in that year a greater panic than 
that of 1866, and the distress which is now being felt 
would hnve followed sooner, but the reaction might 
have come quicker, through the more effectual clearing 
of the air. It is at any rate all buU:ertain that in 1875 
itself there waaa reaction upwards, which was greatly 
checked by the revelations of that year, although 
another, causte co-operated, viz., a succescion of bad 
hatvests, which I shall •presently mention ; and again, 
last year there was a general feeling ^hat improvement 
had set irt, when the disturbance in the money market 
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in the autumn, culminating in the Glasgow Bank failure, 
at once threw matters back. The gradual character of 
the failures and revelations has thus had something to 
do with the greatness of the fall in prices. When just suf- 
ficient time has been given for speculators to take heart, 
suddenly some new evil breaks out, and prices tumble, 
as if from an inflated level, from the lower level at which 
they had been fixed in the first effort at improvement. 

The second cause I would notice as probably con- 
tributing to the severity of the fall is the bad harvests 
of the three years 1875, 1876, and 1877. It has long 
been an axiom of economists that nothing so power- 
fully conduces to depression in trade, and a consequent 
fall in prices, as a succession of bad harvests. One bad 
harvest among several good ones may not have much 
visible influence, but a succession of them is recognized 
as a potent cause of mischief. The usual explanation 
has been that the bad harvest, leading to a high price 
of bread, causes direct distress among the masses of 
consumers, that their purcnases of staple manufactures 
fall off, that the people in the trades so affected also 
become poor, and so by a quick round all trades become 
impoverished. If a second bad harvest follows the first, 
and a ihird the second, these evil effects are aggravated, 
and affairs at last come to be very bad. In addition, in 
a country like England, which has to import more 
largely from abroad when its own harvests are deficient, 
the bad harvests tend to make the exchanges adverse, 
raise the value, of money, diminish new investments, 
and so injure tradp. Whatever the modus operandi, 
the bg4 times following on bad harvests have been too 
notorious for^the connection to be overloolced. Now? 
perhaps, we are^nly beginning to ^p reciate how bad 
the harvests were in this coyntry for the three years 
before 1878. The fact that the great* rise in the price 
of wheat ^nd bread which was formerly considered the 
worst effect of a bad harv^gt, and the most powerful 
cause of the succeeding depression, ha% not been ob- 
served in recenf ^ars, helped to blind business men to 
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the actual deficiency. But the deficiency was most 
serious, The wheat harvest, to begin with, was un- 
doubtedly most deficient. According to Mr. Caird, 
taking the average yield of the last thirty years to be 
TOO, the yield of 1875, 1876, and 1877 was respectively: 


1875 7S 

1876 76 

1877 74 


In other words, our wheat harvest was deficient by 
one-fourth as compared with the average, and much 
more of course as compared with a good year for three 
years running. The usual rise in wheat and bread has 
not followed, owing to the very fact that the home 
yield is now less important than the aggregate foreign 
importations, but other effects of a deficient harvest 
must have ensued. Nor was there any compensation, 
as there often is in England, in the yield of grass and 
root crops, but the reverse. Here we cannot measure 
the yield in the same way, but the diminution of the 
stock of cattle and sheep in the three y^rs ending 1877 
was most marked. In Great Britain tne reduction in 
cattle was: 



Stock of Cattle, 

Reduction on previous 



, year. 

1874 .... 

6,I25,coo 

1 

1 “ 

’75 • • • ■< 

6,013,000 

112,000 

-76 . . . ., 

5,844,000 

i 169,000 

’77 . • • . 

1 5,698,000 

j 146,000 


— making a total reduction of 427,000 in a stock of 
, 6, 1 25, 000, ^r about 7 per cent., in threeyears. Incheep 
the reduction was: 


1 

Stock ef Sheep. 

— - 

Reduction on previous 
year. 

1874, . . A . 

30,314,000 * 


.’75 ; • • • 

29,I^jP00 

1,147,000 

’76 . . 

' 28,183,000 

984,000 

■77.. . . : 

28,161,000 

( 22,000 


T 
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— making a total reduction of 2,153,000 on a stock of 
30,314,000, or 7 per cent, in three years, the reduction 
in this instance having been almost wholly in the first 
two years. Such a reduction clearly implies, I think, 
some difficulty in the farming and landowning industry 
owing to the diminished productiveness of the industry, 
although it may be in part explained by the gradual 
substitution of superior for inferior stock — the diminu- 
tion in numbers being accompanied by an improvement 
in weight and quality — and in part by the substitution 
of permanent pasture for other crops, the permanent 
pasture giving a larger net but a smaller gross produce. 
These explanations do not cover the entire ground, and 
something is left which can be placed to no other 
account than the unproductiveness of the industry. 

Now although these bad harvests have not produced 
the effect of raising the price of bread, which used for- 
merly to cause so much distress and depression in trade 
and a fall in general prices, with the exception of bread, 
business men and economists have both, perhaps, over- 
looked what the result must be of such a succession of 
mishaps to the greatest single* industry in the country. 
Mr. Caird estimates the average annual value of our 
crops at 260 millions, and if the gross produce has 
fallen off 10 per cent, for three years running, the 
cumulative effect on our home industry may have been 
very great. Inste'id of being able to save largely, 
farmers and the rural population may only have been 
able to save a little, and many, perhaps, have had to 
live on their capital, changes which would tend to 
weaken ^ur whole internal trade, and diminish Ahe fund 
for new investipents. In actual fact, I believe it has 
been a characteristic of the money n^rket since the 
1876,. at which date*the effect of the bad 
harvest of 1875 would begin to b^e fcilt, that the banks 
connected vfith the agricultural districts' have* been 
poorer thap they were. Some»lliave been gbliged from 
time to time to draw upon their spare money in London, 
and generally they have not been transmitting to 
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London the usual large sums they have been able to 
send availing new investment. Another consequence 
of the bad harvest has undoubtedly been a less favour- 
able foreign exchange, although it was only in 1878 
that this unfavourable exchange culminated in any- 
thing like a serious stringency in the money market, 
and that stringency was much less than bad harvests 
had often led to in former times, owing mainly, I 
believe, to the plentifulness of floating capital through- 
out the world, which enabled us to attract with com- 
parative ease what temporary money we required. 
Still there has been a stringency which would tend 
directly to check trade and lower prices a little, especi- 
ally when trade was only barely convalescent, aud 
which has indirectly checked trade a great deal by 
precipitating banking failures, and so causing much 
discredit. 

It will be said, perhaps, that this unfavourable ex- 
change was the result of the excess of imports and the 
wasting of our foreign capital, of whi^h we have heard 
so much during the last few years. But so far as the 
excess of imports is due to a temporary deficiency of 
our harvest, I think it hardly proper language to 
describe the unfavourable exchange resulting as due 
to a waste of capital or to anything very mysterious, 
when it is the common and familiar, and also transitory 
effect of a common, familiar, and also transitory cause. 
Everybody allow* that bad harvests make bad times, 
but unless bad harvests are to continue indefinitely, of 
which we have had no experience, this cause of mis- 
chief will soon be absent ; undoubtedly it has helped 
to bring about the present extreme depression of 
prices. 

A third cause whiclNmust be mentioned is the extra- 
ordinary demand /or ‘gold for the new coinage of Ger- 
many»and for the United S&tes on its resumption of 
sfiecie payments during (rfie last few years. It is a little 
difficult to consider this point except jn connection with 
the question of the .supply of gold,*and any variation 
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in that supply which may have occurred, but what I 
desire to bring out is that apart from a per^tmt 
diminution of the supply, 

tion to the growing wants of the world, which wo^d 
JecessarSy have a permanent effect on 
Sr Telds X those referr^ if ^ S 

produce a momentarily extreme fall The r^n “ 
that a sudden pressure on the f 
metals at a given period tends to disturb the money 
markets of the countries using them; makes money 
dear, or creates a steady apprehension that it may at 
any moment become dear; and so by weakening the 
speculation in commodities and making it really diffi- 
cult /or merchants and traders to hold the stocks they 
would otherwise hold, contracts business and assists a 
fall in prices. It is conceivable that after such a pressure 
the current supply of the metals may again be found 
sufficient to meet the current demands with prices 
raised to their former level; but while the pressure 


lasts prices are low. 

Now the extraordinary demands of the last few years 
— I think I may say eight years, the German lock-up 
having commenced in 1871 — have certainly been of a 
kind to produce some momentary effect, even on the 
assumption that the supply of gold, when the pressure 
is removed, remains sufficient for the wants of the 
world with price ^ at their former level. Altogether 
during the last six years Germany hai coined 84 millions 
of gold, very little of this being re-coinage. The ac- 
cumulation of golden the United States, again, prin- 
cipally liuring the last two years, amounts to^about 30^ 
millions sterling,^ the stock of gold in the country 
above what it had* for several years, previous having 
been increased by that amount. •These two sums amount 
to 1 14 millions, and if we allow for tther extraordinary 
demands, such as that*for Holland, wifich ha^ been 
substituting a gold for a silvafmoney, an4 at the same 


^ The whole demand for the United States was ultimatjly much 
larger than this. 
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time make deductions for what Germany may have 
recoined, we may say in round numbers that the extra- 
ordinary demands for gold during the last eight years 
have amounted to 120 millions, or 15 millions a-y^r. 
As the annual production of gold eight years ago was 
estimated at from 20 to 22 millions only, and has since 
rather fallen off, as we shall presently see, it is quite 
plain that these extraordinary demands can have left 
very little for the ordinary wants — the wear and tear 
of coinage, losses, use in fine arts, and new coinage to 
correspond with the wants of populations increasing in 
numbers and wealth. My own calculation in 1872, in 
a series of articles which I then wrote, ^ was that for 
many years previous the average requirements of the 
gold-using countries, excluding both Germany and the 
United States, which were not then in the list, had 
been 1 2 millions annually But if you deduct 1 5 millions 
from 20 or 22 millions, you have much .less than 12 
millions left, and consequently the former state of 
things as regards prices could not Wave been main- 
tained during these eight years. Now that the extra- 
ordinary demands are over, prices may lecover, but 
the extraordinary demands must have- contributed to 
the present adverse fluctuation. 

These three causes then — the extreme and prolonged 
discredit, the bad harvests, and the extraordinary de- 
mands for gold — appear to me to have concurred in 
bringing prices of commodities to the lowest level which 
has been reached at any period for mdhy years. That 
they would be sufficient to accoirtit for much of the 
^effect whfoh has been produced can hardly be dfeputed, 
and that they have existed is beyond all doubt. 

Thequestion is^infalliblysuggestedThowever, whether 
in addition there is no*t a subtler cause at work — an 
actual insufficiency of the curfent supply of gold for 
the curt*ent cfemands of gold-using countries. This is 
*^quite a separate questio/* "from the effect of the extra- 

See above, p. 75— *‘The Depreciation of Gold since 1848.” 
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ordinary demands which have been described, and it 
seems to me most important that we should keep it 
separate. It is a subject infinitely more complex and 
difficult to treat, and one on which even the most 
skilled, I believe, would venture to give an opinion 
with far more diffidence than on the effect of the extra- 
ordinary demands themselves. 

My own opinion is that some such cause may have 
been at work, though whether its effects would have 
been at all marked as yet, in the absence of the extra- 
ordinary demands, may be doubted. The main pre- 
sumptions to this effect 2X^— first, the undoubted falling 
off of the gold supplies during the last twenty years. 

1 have reprinted in the Appendix (Table IV.) that 
portion of the table put in by Sir Hector Hay in his 
examination before the silver committee which relates 
to the production of gold, as containing, I believe, the 
most generally accepted estimate of what the gold pro- 
duction has been. The fol'owing is a summary of that 
Table in quinquennial periods, with the annual average 
for each period : 

Estimated Pi oduction of Goldin the Years 1852-73, in Quinquennial 
Periods, with annual Averages for each Period. 


I'eriocl. 

Total Production. 

Annual Average. 

1852-56 .... 
’57-61 .... 
’62-66 . . .• . 

£. 

149,665,000 

1 

29 » 933 iOoo 

123.165.000 

113.800.000 

* 24.633.000 

22,760,000 

’67-71 .... 

. 108,765,000 

2 i, 753 »ooo 

’ 7 i; 7 S (4 years) . 

76,800,000 

19,200,000 


The dwindling^ of the supply in th>a table is very 
marked, and naturally suggests that the^effect on prices 
of the great gold discoveries mhy not have been con- 
tinued much beyond i?6i, while lately* ftie difference 
is so great that, even apart frofl|i extraordinary demands 
for gold, that effect may have been reversed. The 
difference of an annual yield of from 25 to 30 Millions 
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between 1852 and 1861, and an annual yield of less 
than 20 millions at the present time, is palpable. Of 
course the question is not settled by this consideration. 
One of the effects of the great gold discoveries was to 
create new markets for gold itself. Under its bimetallic 
rigime France replaced an enormous stock of silver by 
gold, and, becoming a gold-using country, absorbed 
the new supplies to an enormous extent. India again 
absorbed an immense sum, especially during the years 
of the cotton famine, when her credit abroad was so 
suddenly and so enormously augmented. Until 1866 
it may be said that the market for gold was so affected 
by extraordinary demands that there was hardly time 
for prices to settle down into a normal state, and the 
full effect of the new supplies on gold-using countries 
alone was never fully tested. But it is at least obvious 
that the diminished supply could not now meet the 
extraordinary demands which were met by the supply 
of the earlier years, even if the ordinary demands have 
continued the same. 

I should add that not only do the figures show an 
actual falling off of supply, but there is a probability of 
the supply being obtained at a greatly increased cost 
of production. The nineteen millions now produced 
are obtained with more effort than the thirty millions 
twenty years ago. This means that if prices »vere to 
tend upwards a check might be put upon the move- 
ment by a still farther falling off of the gold supply. 
It might not pay to work mines which are now profit- 
able if prices all round, necessarily including wages as 
well as commodities, were to rise. 

We come then to the question whether ordinary de- 
mands have continued the same, to which the answer 
must, of coursoi be that coincident with the gradually 
declining supply of gold there must have been an 
enormous inCTease of current demands. The increase 
^of population, in the gdd-using countries alone must 
have been nearly 50 per cent. In the.United Kingdom 
albne, the annual rate of increase has been for long 
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nearly i per cent per annum, 0.83 per cent, between 
1861 and 1871, which gives 28 per cent in thirty years, 
while in the Australian colonies the rate of increase is, 
of course, much greater. Suppose the world's annual 
supply of gold before 1848 — say six millions sterling — 
was quite sufficient to maintain equilibrium then, which 
I doubt, the natural increment of population, assuming 
it to be no more wealthy and to use no more coin per 
head than the population before 1848, would make the 
present usual requirement from the gold- using com- 
munities in existence before 1848 or their descendants 
about 9 millions. But the wealth per head has increased 
enormously. In the paper I read last year on Recent 
Accumulations of Capital in the United Kingdom, the 
rate of increase in the ten years ending 1875 es- 
timated at 27 per cent., and this rate of increase being 
deduced from the actual rate of increase in the assess- 
ments to the income tax, is not subject to the doubts 
which may be entertained respecting the totals of the 
accumulations themselves. Whatever the figures may 
be at the beginning and end of the period, such has 
been the rate of increase. Not only then must the re- 
quirements of gold-using people be increased by 50 
per cent., to allow for the natural increment of popula- 
tion, but another 50 per cent, must be added for the 
greater wealth per head. This would further raise 
the usual require nents according to the previous 1848 
standard from the above sum of 9 millions, which allows 
for the increase* of population only to 1 3^ millions. 
The same conclusion is reinforced by a consideration 
of the quantities of goods dealt with in our principal 
industries. The production of coal in 1846, as you will 
see by reference*to Mr. Mundella's»paper last year, 
was estimated in 1846 at 36,060,000 t®ns; in 1876 it 
v.^as 133,000,000 tons; or about thrte times as much. 
Between 1P54 and 187S, or little moreifthan twenty 
years, the production was raflfer more than doubled. 
The production o( pig iron again has increased between 
1840 and 1876 from 1,396,000 to 6,556,000 tons, or 
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about five times in less than forty years. The entries 
and clearances of ships in the foreign trade again have 
increased from 13,307,000 in 1848 to 51,531,0001005 
in 1877, or nearly quadrupled. The imports of raw 
cotton again have increased from 6 million cwts. in 
1848 to more than 12 million cwts. in 1877, or 100 
per cent. ; and although this seems less striking than 
some of the previous figures, it is to be noticed on the 
other side that the exports of cotton-piece goods have 
risen from 1,096,75 1,000 yards in 1848 to 3,838 millions 
in 1877, or nearly four times. But it would be needless 
to multiply instances. The peculiarity of the period 
has been the increase of mechanical invention and the 
constant augmentation of goods, so that the accumula- 
tion of capital above shown is even in less proportion 
than the increase of the movement in trade which the 
money in use has to move. It is a moderate calcula- 
tion that if only the countries which used gold in 1848, 
including their colonies, were now using it, the require- 
ments to correspond with the increased population and 
wealth would be at least three times what they were, 
assuming prices to remain in equilibrium. 

Nor is this all. The extension of the area of gold- 
using countries since 1848, first, by the practical in- 
clusion of France, and next, by the more recent inclusion 
of Germany and the United States, has no doubt added 
to the usual demands to an extent it is unnecessary to 
determine exactly, but at least by several millions. 
Thus while during the last thirty y^ars the annual 
yield of gold has been falling away from its first super- 
^abundanae, the current demands for the metel have 
certainly been growing with marvellous rapidity. If 
there was much mtd twenty years ag^ of new channels 
for the new gold supplies to prevent an enormous rise 
in prices, it is at l«ast possible that more recently the 
increasing-current demands have been suffieient to use 
•up'^the diminishing anifftil supply. So far as we can 

S e, the point of junction of the Jwo curves must 
1 Seen at some ^ate within the last ten vears. 
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though in such matters precision is of course impos- 
sible. In this view the fall of prices in the last ten 
years lias been aggravated by a subtler cause than the 
extraordinary demands for gold which have existed. 
These demands have come upon a market which ap- 
parently had no surplus to spare. They have con- 
sequently been supplied very largely by a continued 
pressure upon existing^ stocks, till an adjustment has 
at length been made by a contraction of trade and a 
fall in values. 

It may be said, perhaps, that the usual requirements 
of gold-using countries have been changed from what 
they were by the extension of the cheque and clearing- 
house system, by the diminished use of gold in the arts, 
and by similar means. Perhaps there is some dimin- 
ished use of gold in the arts, but, of course, the only 
really important question in this matter is the use of 
■ gold in coinage, and I should doubt if any great 
economy in the use of gold has been established in the 
last thirty years. Excluding Germany and the United 
States, which have just been added to the number, 
the prir cipal gold-using countries besides the U nited 
Kingdom and its colonies are France, Portugal, Egypt, 
and the South American countries, but it would be 
difficult to show, I think, that the cheque system or 
any other system of economizing money has been 
greatly extended iu those countries in the period. In 
the United Kinged om again all the recognized ex- 
pedients for economizing money— especially the cheque 
and clearing-house system— seem to have been fully 
operative*thirty years ago as they are no\^ The 
United KingcfS^ was very fully “ banked ” before 1850, 
the growth of banlTs and bankingjausiness having since 
been no more than in proportion to tfie increasing 
wealth of the community.’* The circumstances are^uch, 
however, that a considerable ^l^owance may be made 

_ ‘ This is .true substantially, notwithstanding the fact of a great 
increase of the number 5f bank branches in England in the last'thirtv 
or forty years. 



lortaemtfoaucuon ot economizing expeaienis, witmw 
aWmg t\ie fact tkt the current gold requirements of 
the world have increased enormously since 1 848, while 
the annual supplies which threatened an incalculable 
rise of prices have been dwindling away. 

Let me add, that whatever doubt may be entertained 
as to the actual meeting of the two curves of demand 
and supply of gold during the last few years — apart 
from extraordinary demands — all the facts and circum- 
stances seem to indicate that the meeting point must 
come very soon unless the supply of gold is increased, 
or economizing expedients introduced and extended. 
At the recent rate of progress the current demands 
may be expected to increase at least 20 per cent, every 
ten years, so that if 20 millions annually are now just 
sufficient for all purposes, not less than 24 millions will 
be required ten years hence. In another ten years the 
annual requirement will be n\pre nearly 30 millions. 
If we start from a lower total now, say from 16 millions, 
all the same the figure of 20 millions will soon be ex- 
ceeded. And this without leaving any margin for 
extraordinary demands, which experience seems to show 
are never wanting, so that, as in a budget, allowance 
should be made for the unforeseen as in some sense 
more certain than all that is exactly forecast. If the 
scarcity of gold has as yet contributed very little to 
our money troubles or the fall in prices, it must at least 
be about to have that effect if no great change comes. 
Whether such a change is likely to come in the shape 
of an increased gold supply it will be for geologists and ^ 
mineralogists to judge, but it is not reassufing to see 
how little comes practically of the gold dis- 

coveries in Iridia, and the re-di 5 tovery in Midian. 
Whether on the other hand change may come in the 
shage of econon?izing expedients will be a point of no 
little interest for bankers and all other business men, 
and for l^islators, ^Considering the slowness with 
whith such expedients become effective when they are 
first introduced, arfd the perfection to which they have 
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been brought in countries like England where they ait 
introduced, I feel great doubts whether much relief can 
come in this way. On the whole, I see no other outlet 
from the situation than in the gradual adjustment of 
prices to the relatively smaller and smaller supply of 
gold, which must result from the increasing numbers 
and wealth of the populations of gold-using countries. 


III. — What the Fall explains, and its 
Consequences. 

The fact of a fall of prices such as has been de- 
scribed explains a good many things, while the con- 
sequences of it, or, to speak more correctly, perhaps, 
of the 'more permanent of the causes which have con- 
tributed to it, must be far-reaching. There are one or 
two topics of importance in this connection on which I 
have a few brief remarks to offer. 

First, we have a sufficient eypianation in the fall of 
prices of much of the falling off in trade, especially our 
foreign trade, which is the occasion of so much alarmist 
writing. There is a constant assertion by some writers 
of two aheged facts, one, that our foreign trade is 
diminishing, the other, that foreign countries are gain- 
ing as we lose, from which the inference is that the 
decline of our trade is to be accounted for by the suc- 
cessful competition jf foreigners. Indeed, it is some- 
times said that the foreigner is taking the bread out 
of the mouths of our manufacturers and the men whom 
they employ. I have never seen this view supjported 
by any carWqlexamination of what the growth of the 
trade of foreign^ountries really is, or by a considera- 
tion of what goes ^n in our trade generally, and not 
merely in particular trades which may be affected here 
and there oy the pressure ^f foreign comperitorsi^but 
the question 6t the fall of prices appears to open up a 
new view. What if there is no filling off, ol* no mate- 
rial falling off, of our trade at all, so that all this wriling 
about our decaying trade, and the ’gain of foreigners 
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at our expense, is only so much writing in the air? It 
is clear that an average fall of 20 or 30 per cent, in 
prices must make all the difference in the world. W e 
are not left to conjecture in the matter. The exports 
of British and Irish produce show a falling off in total 
value between 1873 and 1877 of about 22 per cent. 

The exports in 1873 were . . • ;^255, 165,000 
„ '77 » • • • 198,893,000 

Reduction .... ;^56,272,ooo 

which is almost exactly in the proportion stated. But 
we have already seen that while the index number of 
73.1 falls to be increased in 1873, when a comparison 
is made with 1861 prices, by the sum of 20.60, the 
index number falls to be decreased in 1877 by 2.04, 
so that there has been an average fall of price between 
1873 1^77 of ^ore than 20 per cent.^ There is 

nothing in the figures then to impl^ that the quantities 
of the articles exported in 1877 were less than in 1873. 
To throw farther light on the point, I extract from the 
report to the Board of Trade already referred to, a 
table in which the prices of the articles of export 
enumerated in the statistical abstract, according to 
their declared values in 1873, have been applied to 
the quantities exported in 1877. The result is, that 
while the aggregate declared value of these enumerated 
articles in 1877 was ;^i 47, 80 1,000, tl^eir aggregate value 
at the prices of 1873 would have been 191,530,000, 
which is within a million of the aggregate value of the 
exports of the same articles in 1873. /TJjefe are varia- 
tions in the quantities of the articles,„/^e increasing, 
and others diminishjng between 1873 and 1877, but 
the upshot is thj^t ifnhe prices of 1873 had been main- 
taingd allround in 1877, ^he returns as far as the 
enumerated articles dft- concerned, and presumably as 
regards theVremainin^articles of trade where the entries 


^ And exclusive, bf course, of the additional fall in 1878. 
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are mostly by value only, would have exhibited no 
decline at all. 

It cannot be maintained of course that a fall of 
values only is immaterial. Profits depend on price, 
and this is an especially important consideration in 
the foreign export trade as regards articles exclusively 
or mainly of British origin, and where a large part of 
the value is not constituted by the cost of the raw 
material previously imported. Our trade may conse- 
quently be less profitable, though the quantity we turn 
out has not diminished. But other countries must suffer 
by the fall in price exactly as we do ourselves, and the 
question here is not of the profitableness of the trade 
at a given time, but of its extent; and as to this the 
impression that our foreign trade has diminished to 
any material extent during the last few years may be 
pronounced to be absolutely without foundation. Re- 
garding profit, moreover, I may be allowed to say in 
passing, a good deal might be urged in favour of a 
time like this being really the most profitable in the 
end, notwithstanding all the complaints of depression. 
Much of the prosperity of years like 1873 is in reality 
hollow, and much of the dullness of dull times is due 
to the fact that people are forced to acknowledge them- 
selves not so rich as they thought. But this is perhaps 
taking us away from the matter in hand, which is that 
of the volume of ^ ur trade only. 

To be quite fair, it must be acknowledged that hold- 
ing our own in suth matters is not all that is necessary. 
If business is to be in*a real equilibrium, there should 
be a steady increase in it pari passu with the increase 
of populationrr.There has been some real check then 
to the growth of'our foreign trade du»ng the last five 
or six years. But on the other ha!\d, we must remember 
that pre/ious to 1873 there was a ntirveUpusly' rapid 
growth, muA above the annual average. All rfiings 
considered, it is yet too soon tfi|complain of the check 
of the Ust five yea/s as indicating the beginning of a 
permanent retrogression. 
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The second, point I shall advert to is the possible 
connection between the appreciation of gold and the 
depreciation of silver. It is an obvious enough sugges- 
tion that as silver in the markets of gold-using countries 
is only a commodity, it will probably sympathize with 
any general movement in the prices of commodities. 
Indeed, it has been urged by the Calcutta Government 
that it is not silver which has changed, but gold. Silver 
prices, they say, have not perceptibly risen in the Indian 
markets, although gold has risen. Without going into 
detail on this subject, which would take up a whole 
paper by itself, and which we may safely leave to Mr. 
Bourne when he comes to read his paper on the silver 
question, I may be allowed to remark that very likely 
gold and silver have both changed. One or two of the 
causes we have described as likely to produce a general 
fall in prices — the prolonged discredit and the bad har- 
vests — have been as applicable to silver-using as to 
gold-using countries, and have surely been applicable 
to India and China, with their tremendous famines and 
much rottenness in their foreign trade. It was there- 
fore possible that silver prices should Lave fallen like 
gold prices, and the relation between the two metals 
have been left unchanged ; if silver prices have been 
stationary, or have not fallen so much as gold prices, 
then, as we cannot be sure how much the scarcity of 
gold has aggravated the fall of prices here, it is difficult 
to argue from the fall of silver in relation to gold that 
the difference between them arises ‘from an apprecia- 
tion of gold only. There may have been depreciation 
of silver as well, even if of a temporary kind only; the 
events of the last few years relating lyiJifver — especi- 
ally the suddeik sales of the stocks^aT German silver, 
and the stoppage of silver coinage by the Latin union 
— being (;jilculated to have that effect. The wonder, 

^ perh&ps, rather is that silver has not depreciated still 
more. Possibly the s^k in use in the silver countries 
is so large that great additions can^be easily absorbed; 
but the change hasiyet to be tested, ’we must remember^ 
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by a period of good business and naturally rising prices 
in the silver-using countries. So far as it goes, how- 
ever, the depreciation of silver in relation to gold, what- 
ever changes may have occurred in silver itself in re- 
lation to other commodities, is not inconsistent with 
the supposed change in gold in relation to such com- 
modities. 

A third point to notice is the connection between a 
great fall in the prices of commodities and a fall in 
wages. The two things are inseparably connected. 
First, inxertain trades — and this connection has been 
specially shown of late years in the iron trade — the 
gross price of the articles produced is so much dimin- 
ished, that if the cost of labour is unaltered the labourer 
will^be receiving an enormously increased share of what 
is produced. Say an article formerly selling for £,20, 
the cost for labour being one-fourth or ;^5, falls in 
price to ;^io, then the ;^5 given to the labourer would 
be 50 per cent, of the selling price. It is incredible 
that so great a change o/M occur without the labourer 
being affected, and there have been even greater changes 
in the iron and coal trades. But, second^ in almost all 
trades, especially those in which the cost of labour con- 
stitutes a large part of the cost of production, there is 
necessarily some connection, in the long run, between 
the money rate of wages and the prices of the usual 
articles of the labourer’s consumption, according to his 
standard of livi.ig. It would take us out of our way to 
enter into a controversy here about the wages fund, 
but it is quite plain that the real wages paid by the 
capitalist to the labourer consist mostly of commodities ; 
if money^\^ages remain the same while ceffnmoditiest 
fall in pric^^^there is an increase of real wages. In 
some way or^other, then, an adjifstment of money 
wages to reduced prices becomes inevitable. In mis- 
cellaneous industries tliis may be Sffectei^by the con- 
stant action of individual interests when chihges of 
employment occur; by the V^eady substitution of su^ 
perior for inferior workmen; by the transfers pf busi- 
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ness enabling wages of clerks and others to be revised ; 
and by similar means. In more conspicuous trades, 
where large groups of men are employed, there are 
notices of reduction on a large scale as well as these 
minor instruments of effecting a reduction. But nominal 
reduction must come somehow, unless there is to be a 
real rise in wages. The visible opportunity of employers 
is of course the scarcity of employment and the dis- 
organization of industry which attend a great fall of 
prices; but employers would obviously be unable to 
continue paying for any length of time really increased 
wages. There is no Fortunatus s purse which would 
not quickly be exhausted in such an attempt. 

There is another subject of, perhaps, greater com- 
plexity which seems to be suggested. If a general 
downward movement of prices, due to a comparative 
scarcity of gold, has begun, are we not on the eve of 
a reversal of the changes which commenced with the 
Australian and Californian discoveries—changes so 
admirably described in Mr. Jevons's )}fell-known book? 
These changes were substantially a gradual lightening 
of debts for the benefit of the debtor class, a^id to the 
immediate loss of annuitants and capitalists, however 
much the latter might be compensated in the end by 
an increase in the nominal income of their land, houses, 
and other securities. Now we may witness ?. gradual 
increase of the burden of debts to the loss of debtors, 
and for the immediate advantage of creditors, although, 
in the end, the latter may lose by the relatively dimin- 
ished nominal income of their securities, following the 
adjustment of all prices to the new circurngtances. 
•There carf be no doubt that some such ggi^cral effect 
as this must follow, if it should, in fact out that a 
serious appreciatio'n of gold has set in, and the circum- 
stances of its production and the use of economizing 
expedients tfe not change. Ine the end th^ effect in 
contracting trade is looke^forward to with some appre- 
hension by mShy of our tfest authorities. 

1 do not propose to dispute this conclusion here. It 
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would land us in an almost endless controversy if we 
were to discuss whether a constant influx of new money, 
leading to a prolonged rise in prices, does more good 
or harm in the long run, than a constant failure of new 
supplies to meet current demands leading to a pro- 
longed fall in prices. A great deal, I imagine, could 
be said on both sides ; the rebound from excessive in- 
flation more than compensating perhaps all its alleged 
benefits, and the additional fall in prices due to a 
gradual scarcity of gold being as nothing when com- 
pared with the falls which take place from time to 
time owing to the simple failure of credit. But while 
avoiding this discussion, I may at least point out that 
the most sei ious effects of this incipient gold scarcity 
will probably be gradual, just as the effect of the dis- 
coveries in causing a rise of prices has been much 
more gradual and confined within narrower limits than 
economists were in the habit of anticipating. Par- 
ticularly at the present moment the depression may 
have gone so far that the accumulating stocks of the 
precious metals will be sufficient for a good while to 
support a considerable expansion of trade — that it will 
only be later on, as prices tend to get back to the 
formti level, that the real pressure of the scarcity will 
be felt. A year or two’s ease in the money market 
following the events of last year will however be no 
proof at all that the causes above described have not 
been operative and will not again be operative. 

IV.— CoNtLUDiNG Observations. 

Ill brin|iug%this long paper to a close, I have only 
one or two prai^igal observations to ofijjpi . The “moral ” 
of much that has been said is dearly tliis— that if pos- 
sible the scarcity of gold which hasi:ontributfidiJko the 
present falj of prices, tnd may have fanner serious 
effects in future, should, if possible, be rpitigated, and 
should ai any rate not be aggravated, by legislative 
action. I have exj^ressed great scepticism as to whether, 
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in fact, seeing how slow meft's habits are to change, 
any mitigation is probable in the shape of expedients 
for economizing money. But it must be recognized 
that if bodies of men were amenable to reason in 
currency questions, and there was really a widely-felt 
belief of serious mischief impending from a gold 
scarcity, some economizing expedients could be tried. 
To give only one illustration: I suppose few things 
are more unlikely than that £ i notes, or notes for less 
than £^, will again be reintroduced in England, but 
the introduction of such notes alone, with all suitable 
arrangements for their convertibility, would certainly 
go far to neutralize even such another extraordinary 
demand as that for the German coinage. The German 
demand for gold would itself have been much smaller 
than it was, but for the banking reform which accom- 
panied the coinage, and part of which reform was the 
abolition of notes of small denominations. The United 
States* pressure for gold during 'the last few months 
would also have been far more sqrious than it has 
been, if the Government of that country had com- 
plicated its resumption arrangements by the abandon- 
ment of all greenbacks of from 5 to 25 dollars, and the 
prohibition of bank notes for such amounts. There 
seems a possibility of gaining something then by re- 
introducing £ 1 notes if the present gold scarcity should 
continue. I hope I shall not be understood as ad- 
vocating such a change, or as being insensible to the 
weight of many practical objections jvhich could be 
urged against it if it were immediately proposed. I 
am only ^mentioning it as a possible expedient for 
economizing money, and there are no»d^bt others. 
As regards smaH notes, however, it jKpmd seem that 
at least any change by countries which still retain them 
in the^irgjtion of^hefr further abolition, leading to a 
greateii demSind for the precteus metal, opght to be 
deprecated. Still more ive ought to deprecate any 
change in silver-using l:ountries in the direction of 
substicuting gold for any part of the silver in use, It 
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would be nothing short of calamitous to business if 
another demand for gold like the recent demands for 
Germany and the United States were now to spring 
up. Even a much less demand would prove rather a 
serious affair before a very long time elapsed. 
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Redistribution of Wealth— The Future Course of Prices. 

Preliminary, 

A lmost ten years ago I read a paper to the 
Society on “ The Fall of Prices of Commodities 
since 1873,”^ in which the suggestion was made that 
we were probably then in presence of, or about to be 
in the presence of, the phenomenon known to econom- 
ists as appreciation of money, ?>., is our money is 
gold, appreciation of gold. The subject has since been 
widely discussed as a branch of the great bimetallic 
controversy, but I have not myself engaged in it ex- 
cept to reiterate the original suggestion in a paper on 
Trade Depression and Low Prices’" in 1885, and to 
discuss generally some aspects of the theory of the 
relation of the quantity of money to prices. It may 
now be permitted to me to return to the topic, and to 
explain more fully than I have hitherto thought of 
doing the extent and nature of the Appreciation which 
was only a 4 ittle more than apprehended when;^ wrote 
in 1879, and some of thjc problems that irise for dis- 
cussion in connection with it. In doing^o I hope to 
be excused if the bearin^Js or alleged bearings of the 
discussiOfP^«::.the biftietallic coiy:roversy are avoided. 

.c . 

c/^^Read before thg Royal Statistfcal Society, i*8th December, i888« 
For Appendices see Statistical Society’s ** Journal.” 

See Statistical Society’s “Journal,” March, 1879, and preceding 
essay. 
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Mr. Bagehot said in his Lombard Street” that he 
proposed to keep clear in that book of the Bank Charter 
Act, because if he spoke on that subject nobody would 
heed what he said on any other. It would be much the 
same now with bimetallism : if that topic were to be 
touched upon, the main topic would be forgotten. It is 
of the utmost importance, however, that the question of 
the appreciation of money at the present time should be 
discussed for its own sake as a question of fact merely, 
and as a purely statistical rather than an economic 
question ; a practical currency controversy interposed 
only confuses issues of the utmost consequence. 

There is the more reason to keep clear of all con- 
troversy because it may be hoped that much of the 
discussion which has gone on will be shown to be 
verbal only, or to arise from mutual misunderstanding 
of terms. The leading facts are not really in dispute, 
and the only question is how to arrange and name 
them and use them i"> other discussions. When the 
phrase is properly limited and defined, the apprecia- 
tion of gold of late years will be found to be in reality 
universally admitted, although in words opposed and 
controverted by many. Limitation and correct defini- 
tion will enable us also to explain in what sense and 
to what degree, if any, silver has depreciated. 

It will be onvenient to begin with a few explana- 
tions and definitions. 

First it is (5)nvenient to employ the phrases appre- 
ciation of money rfnd depreciation of money in a strict 
study ^ the subject, and when the expressions ar<e 
used scientifically, as the mere equivalents of the fall 
or rise of tire prices of those articles or groups of 
articles with which money is cijmpareA I n other words, 
in this sense appreciation pf gold #ould another 

phrase ibr a rise in the purchasing power ef gold — 
depreciation for"^ fall in thht purchasing power. 

The phrases^ have no doubt been used as bearing a 
different meaning, though a meaning, it is to ^e feared, 
not very clearly Affined, and I should not pledge my- 
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self that there is no passage in my own writings, though 
I trust I have generally been careful, which does not 
seem to read into the phrases a larger meaning than 
what is here expressed, but the convenience of strict 
definition, if it can be adhered to, is self evident. It 
agrees best, moreover, with the original literary use of 
the expression, purchasing power of money, and if the 
phrases did not exist in this sense, it would be absolutely 
necessary to invent phrases that could be so used. 

It will be observed, moreover— and this is most im- 
portant — that the phrases are themselves incomplete. 
To make them intelligible we must always understand 
or sub-understand some definite thing or things with 
which the money is compared. Instead of the general 
phrases, appreciation or depreciation of gold, apprecia- 
tion or depreciation of silver, appreciation or deprecia- 
tion of money of any kind, we ought to say in each 
case, appreciation or rise in the purchasing power of 
gold measured by wheat, or pig iron, or copper, or a 
certain group of articles arranged in a ^ay so as to show 
a mean or average ; and so on : whether we speak 
of gold or silver, or any other kind of money, always 
‘ there must be something definite said or understood. 

It may be convenient to assume afterwards that 
what is true of the measurement of gold or silver, or 
any sort of money, by one article or a group of articles, 
would be true if an average of all articles could be 
constructed; but always the scientific language which 
is exactly true is definite enough, and^a clear line 
should be drawn between what is Exactly known and 
what is infeflrred. 

Confusion has arisen because a convenient short- 
hand phrase has come to be used dissociated from its 
primary uses, and its necessary limitations have been 
forgottefi^^^Tie origfn of inquiries as to changes in the 
purchasing power of money was largely historical. 
Wliat a historian sometim|l wants is*fo be able to say 
jtliat a certain payment two or three centyries ago repre- 
^ sents so much in the money of a different time, usually 
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the present. But all that has ever been proposed, or is 
necessary, for such purposes, is to measure the money 
by certain other articles, and give an approximate answer 
more or less complete. What the measure should be, 
for what purposes it can be used, and so on, are later 
questions, but the idea of an external measure of money 
of some kind is necessarily involved in any references 
to changes in its purchasing power. When we speak 
scientifically we must say the purchasing power of 
money over certain definite things, although popularly 
our idea may be the purchasing power of money over 
things in general, or the bulk of things. 

The next preliminary point is that in dealing with 
the appreciation or depreciation of money, the nature 
of 'the economic movement in the country where the 
appreciation or depreciation takes place, or in two or 
more countries which may be compared, ought to be 
carefully considered. The signs of appreciation or 
depreciation are not the same in any two cases unless 
the economic movement is the same. 

Thus in a stationary community, which goes on 
from year to year with the same population, producing 
and consuming the same things, and neither advancing 
nor going back, appreciation or depreciation of money, 
should it take place from any cause, would probably 
have uniform effects. The fall or rise of prices would 
extend to all '^ ommodities equally, and to wages and 
incomes also. A rise would entail a proportionate in- 
crease of wages and incomes; a fall a proportionate 
decrease. Nothing* would be easier apparently than 
to ascerjjpin appreciation or depreciation ^n such a* 
community. 

Of course, however, there is n» such ideal com- 
munity. Ir actual life the distvrbance'of money alone 
would probably disturb a great deJl besidii*!^’*^ 

The case of ^n absolutely retrograding confhiunlty, 
which is no douSTa very rart one, would supply some- 
what different signs. It is quite conceivable that in 
such a community there mighu be a depreciation of 
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money measured by commodities or large groups of 
them, and yet there would be no apparent increase of 
wages or incomes, because, the community retrograd- 
ing, there is less of real things to divide, and there 
being in fact as much income expressed in money to 
go round as before, the loss to the community by its 
retrogression might be measured by the percentage 
rise of prices. Superficial observers would, however, 
be apt to say that because there is no rise of wages or 
incomes there is no depreciation of money, although 
there is unquestionably depreciation when commodities 
are the measure. 

Retrogression is a rare case, but advance is not so 
rare, and we must consider carefully what may be the 
signs of appreciation or depreciation in an advancing 
community as distinguished from a stationary com- 
munity. 

Three kinds of appreciation and depreciation— six 
cases in all, if not seven — may apparently be distin- 
guished plainly in such a community 

1. As regards appreciation there may be a case of 
falling prices of commodities coupled with stationary 
incomes and wages. In this case the fall of prices 
might be the measure of the increase of the return to 
the industry of the community, assuming that the 
labour employed m services improves generally as does 
the labour employed in the production of commodities. 
Still measured by commodities there may be an appre- 
ciation of money, although the diminution of wages 
and incomes which accompanies sdme forms of appre- 
.ciation of tnoney is absent. 

2, There may be a case of less wages*^ and incomes 
per head, in whidi case the fall of prices would be 
greater than iit the fir^t case, and the difference be- 
tween 'h'Wijthe faft in wages aijd incomes might repre- 
sent the advance in the return to Apjndu^ry of the 
bommunity. But the onlj^Mistinction between the first 
and second instances is clearly the (Jegree of appre- 
ciation.* There can he, no warrant for saying that in an 
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advancing community appreciation as it has been here 
defined may not take place without an actual diminu- 
tion of wages and incomes. 

3. There may be a case of not only less wages and 
incomes per head, but an absolute diminution of the 
aggregate of all individual incomes, notwithstanding 
an increase of population. In this last case the fall of 
prices and diminution of wages and incomes per head 
would be more severe than in the second case, where 
the diminution per head might not be so great as to 
prevent altogether the growth of the aggregate of in- 
dividual incomes. Still this extreme form of the appre- 
ciation of money must not be looked for in every 
instance. 

4. As regards depreciation again, there may be a 
case of stationary prices of commodities coupled with 
increasing wages and incomes per head. The increase 
in the latter case might correspond with the increase 
of the return to the indusiry of the community. 

The important point to understand is that there may 
be a case of what may properly be described as depre- 
ciation of money where prices do not rise, just as there 
may he a case of appreciation where incomes and 
wages do not fall. Measured by incomes, though not 
by the prices of commodities, there may unquestionably 
in such a case be depreciation. 

5. Depreciati(.a may go so far that there is a rise of 
wages and incomes more than in proportion to the in- 
crease of the return to .the industry of the community, 
in which case the improvement in the latter might be 
measured by" the difference between the rise in the 
prices of commodities and the rise m wages and 
incomes. 

6. Depreciaaon may go so far tfiat tiiere is aL^iultite 
inflation in all^prices along ^ith a continued cheapefting 
of production. In rrjferlast case^long with<he rise in 
commodil 'es there would be an eitermous rise in wa^es 
and incomes. But there may welj be depreciation 
rightly called such without this extreme. 

L M 
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There is also as already hinted a seventh case, 
which may be described as intermediate between the 
mildest types of appreciation and depreciation above 
specified, a case namely in which, on the one hand, 
prices fall a little, showing appreciation measured by 
commodities , tantOy and on the other hand wages 
and incomes rise a little, showing depreciation mea- 
sured by incomes pro tanto. Such a case may in fact 
occur in an advancing community, however it may be 
described. 

It is expedient to put the cases thus generally, in 
order to understand in what class in each country re- 
spectively we are to put the appreciation of gold or 
depreciation of silver at the present time. There is 
nothing but confusion possible so long as people 
argue that because wages have not fallen lately there 
is no appreciation of gold, or because prices have not 
risen in silver countries, or have even fallen a little, 
therefore there is nothing A^hich can properly be 
described as depreciation of silver in those countries. 
The economic movement of the country concerned, 
and the degree of the appreciation or depreciation of 
money, according to the measure of the money em- 
ployed, are first to be understood. It will be found 
also, I believe, that one of the puzzles of the matter is 
strictly connected with this point. The figures of 
appreciation of gold, measured by commodities, in 
European countries, have not been, balanced by signs 
of depreciation of silver in silver-using non-European 
countn'es. If the economic movement in India has 
been different from that in England^if a^^i increase of 
the return to industry has been absent there, or has been 
at a different rate, may it not be somewhat difficult to 
stit0^3Lt are tiie proper signs of depreciation in India 
to be looked for ? 

A short preliminary explana^n may be useful on 
yet another point. 

A rise or fall between two dates in the purchasing 
power of money— an appreciation or depreciation m 
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money — in itself implies a contraction or expansion of 
money. There is relative contraction or expansion, 
and this is true on any view of the relation of money 
to prices. Whether the quantity of money in use is 
the cause or the effect of a given state of prices, or 
partly the one and partly the other, a low range of 
prices means less employment for moneyl than there 
would otherwise be, and a high range of prices means 
more employment. Consequently when prices change 
from high to low or from low to high, there must 
be in the former case contraction, and in the latter 
expansion of money. Absolutely there may or may not 
be less or more money at the latter date compared 
than at the starting, the absolute amounts being de- 
pendent on many causes, such as change in people s 
habits and the like, but relatively there must always 
be contraction or expansion. 

In connection with this last point yet another ex- 
planation may be made. Whatever the thing used to 
measure the purchasing power of money may be, it 
must be treated while so used as an absolute measure, 
and when we do so, it becomes necessary to treat the 
rise or fall in gold as due to a change of demand for, 
or change of supply of gold, leaving out all considera- 
tion of changes in the measure itself. This is done 
every day when money is the measure; we neglect 
any changes in money itself, and treat only of demand 
and supply of the things measured. For those pur- 
poses where money in turn becomes the thing measured, 
and a commodity oi' group of commodities or the bulk 
of comm^iidi^ies becomes the measure, it Is equally 
necessary to consider all the changes as arising from 
the demand or supply of the thiflg measured, ie.y 
money. 

The question is larg^ one of language, and'tffe two 
processes. * viz Vusi p g money and commodities ;; alter- 
nately as measures one of 9ie other, zCre not incon- 
sistent. The onp variable is* simply put against the 
other the better to understand the phenomena accord- 
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ing to the special object in view. There is also a clear 
distinction between the cases where money is the 
measure, and those where another measure is sought. 
Money has become money because it changes least in 
short periods. For short periods therefore, and for 
comparing one commodity with another, in those 
periods, money is the common measure ; any changes 
in it may practically be disregarded. But for longer 
periods, as already pointed out, the convenience of a 
different measure is felt. When we desire to know 
what the real wealth of a previous generation was com- 
pared with the present, some of the things which make 
wealth are found to be a better measure than money. 
Money then seems to change more from generation to 
generation than any other commodity almost compared 
with the average of the mass. But there would be no 
occasion for using a measure for money at all, unless 
the changes in the money were of such a kind that for 
the purpose in hand the changes -in the measure used 
could be neglected. 


The Appreciation of Gold. 

Passing from these preliminary points, I begin by 
referring back to my former papers, and asking whether 
the suggestion there thrown out has since been con- 
firmed by the facts, and in what sense there has been 
appreciation of gold in recent years. 

Two things were stated with regard to the connection 
between the low prices of 1879, arfd the contraction of 
gold whiclf-had taken place in the years foll.avvjng 1873. 
The first was that the events in the money market con- 
sequent on the gold withdrawals for Germany, and 
for the resumption of specie payments in the United 
States^ had contribHited to the^fall of prices by acting 
on the Miscount market, and assistiryf an ‘oscillation ' 
Vrgm a credit to a discredit range ^ prices. This was 
an obvjous anrj palpable Vact of the time, but I laid no 
^reat stress on it. Oscillations in the money market 
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and prices incidental to the ebb and flow of credit are 
familiar phenomena, and it could not be said in 1879 
that the oscillation towards discredit was so very much 
more than usual, that apart from other circumstances 
the low prices should have been deemed remarkable. 
The second suggestion, however, was that although it 
was then early to speculate, there was reason to appre- 
hend we were in the presence of, or about to be in the 
presence of, the phenomenon known to economists as 
appreciation of money. I did not define the terms, as- 
suming them to be sufficiently understood by those 
interested, but the meaning, I believe, was clear enough. 
Appreciation or depreciation of money being pheno- 
mena only to be measured at long intervals, for it is 
oaly at such intervals that it becomes expedient to 
make commodities a measure, and so to measure money, 
what I had in my mind was to suggest that the course 
of prices in the immediately following years would prob- 
ably deserve attention; that when time had passed for 
another cycle of credit and discredit, it would clearly 
be seen whether prices had fallen to a permanently 
lower level than in the period before 1873, which 
case there would be no question as to an “appreciation 
of money” having occurred. The reasons for that 
opinion, in which to a large extent there was only a 
repetition of what I had said so long ago as 1872, ap- 
peared also to ^^e overwhelmingly strong. There was 
visibly a strong “ pul^ ” upon gold, which was passing 
out of circulation in England instead of passing into it, 
as in the twenty years before 1873. The production 
was obvioKfiJ^ diminishing; there was also to all ap- 
pearance an increase of the cost of producing gold, 
wdiich pointed in the same direction^oi ,an increase of 
its purchasing power. All this Vas^aid with the^least 
possible amount of theoi^zing. The quantity of^oney 
in supply ^nd ^h^^mands iipon it were certainly as-, 
sumed to have.^dme connectioji with prices, the theory 
of the. connections having never before been disputed 
to my knowledge, but I did nothing more than point 
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out that if the world was about to witness an apprecia- 
tion of gold — a rise in its purchasing power measured 
by commodities, and ascertained after long intervals, 
so as to allow for minor oscillations and to permit of 
the use of the fact for the comparisons to which it is 
adapted — then there were sufficient facts in the supply 
of and demand for gold to account for the appreciation. 

If the test of prophecy be the event, there was never 
surely a better forecast. The fall of prices in such a 
general way as to amount to what is known as a rise 
in the purchasing power of gold is generally, I might 
almost say universally, admitted. There is much as- 
sertion in some quarters that there is no appreciation 
of gold, but the assertion is made by those who attach 
a meaning, or think they attach a meaning, to the words 
which I confess I am unable to make out and express 
in my own language, and there can at any rate be 
no doubt that, as the phrase is here limited and de- 
fined, we have for some years been in the presence of 
the phenomenon known as appreciation of money. 
Measured by any commodity or group of commodities 
usually taken as the measure for such a purpose, gold 
is undoubtedly possessed of more purchasing power 
than was the case fifteen or twenty years ago, and this 
high purchasing power has been continued over a long 
enough period to allow for all minor oscillations. 

It would be slaying the slain to recapitulate all the 
facts as to the fall of prices; but as the question was 
first distinctly raised at our meetings, *and the record 
may be convenient, we may refer briefly to the evidence 
adduced m 1879, and see how the tabks-dook when 
continued to the present date, and what additional 
evidence has l;een worked up. 

Lei fi^st reff r tcfthe short table with which the 
paper jn 1879 began, and wWch was made use of, it 
iWill be remembered, as 2^n extranofiu&^ableVhich had 
lieen commenced severs^ years before for another pur- 
. pose, and which, though short, seems to me to contain 
a great deal : 
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A. — Prices of Leading Wholesale Commodities in Janmary^ 1873, ^® 79 * 
1883, and 1885, and December ^ 1888, compared. 



« 873 - 

>879- 

1883. 

1885. 

1888. 

Scotch pig iron ... per ton 

IVJS, 

43 -r- 

^^s. id. 1 

4ir. gd. 

4U. lid. 

Coals „ 

30s. 

IQS, 

I7X. ed. 

i8j. 

17 s. gd. 

Copper, Chili bars . . „ 


<57 

m 

;f 48 i 


Straits tin ... . „ 




£101^ 

Wheat, Gazette average per qr. 

l55r. lid. 

39 J. Id, 

40^. 4 < 7 . 

34J. lid. 

31^. 9 <t- 


$1.70 

$1.10 

$1.18 

91c. 


Flour, town made . . per sack. 

47r. 6d. 

37 -^ 

l%s. 

32s, 


,, New York price per brl. 

* 7-5 

$ 3-70 

$4*30 

$ 3-25 

$ 3*60 

Beef, inferior . . . per 8 lbs. 

31. loa. 

2s. lod. 

4 J. 4 ^. 

4 J. 

2 S. ^d. 

,, prime small . . „ 

5 j. 3 rf. 

41 . 9 </. 

6j. 

5 ^. 4 ^. 

4J. 2d, 

Cotton, middling upland per lb. ! 

lod. 

5 i^. 

51 ^^- 

6d. 

5iW* 

Wool per pack. 

Sugar, Manilla musca- 

£23 

£n j 

£^i 

£n 

£ii 

vado per cwt. 

2is. 6d. 

i6s. 

i6s. 6d. 

IQS, 

13s. 3d,^ 

Coffee, Ceylon, good red ,, 

Sos, 


7Ss. 6d. 

71s. 

gis.^ 

Pepper, black Malabar per lb. 
Saltpetre, foreign . . per cwt. 

Id, 


S|< 7 . 

Sd, 

1¥‘ 

29^. 

19J. 

19J. 

iSs, 3^. 

1 

165. (>d. 


The advantage of this table is that it leaves ofT at a 
point when trade is good, and there has been a good 
deal of inflation in different quarters, but although 
some prices are higher now than in 1885, still 

in very few cases higher than in 1883, while they are 
far below the level of 1873, ^ good deal below the 

level of 1879 ; the latter, it must be remembered, being 
a year of depression, while the present is a year of ex- 
pansion. The fact of continuously low prices for the 
bulk of staple articles is accordingly established by this 
short table, an(' this is what is meant by an appreciation 
of gold measured by commodities. There may be no 
appreciation, using the words in some sense not clearly 
defined; but that if we measure by the mean or average 

^ Corner. ^ 

In 1888 this is the quotation of Brown West Indian. I have 
been unable to find a quotation for Manuia ^uscavado ” in the 
usual p^ice list; but the price of Br^n West Indian in 1885 was 
nearly the same as that here eiven for Manilla Muscavado. • 

^ This is CeylS^^ Plan. Mia., as I do not find the old quality quoted 
in the lists brfore loier.’^The price taken in 1885^ was rather highe# 
than Ceylon Plan. Mid. at that ti|ie, but the difference was not 
material, and I have now taken the top price instead of the m^n price. 
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of the articles named there is a rise in the purchasing 
power of gold is self evident. The phrase is only a 
synonym for the fall of prices. There can be no dispute 
about the fact. 

To the same effect are the conclusions from the index 
numbers, of which there has been so much talk of late 
years — the “Economist’’ index number, Mr. Sauer- 
beck’s number, Dr. Soetbeer’s number, and the Board 
of Trade index number, the latter based on the average 
prices of imports and exports. These numbers are so 
well known that I may simply copy a few extracts from 
the records and place them side by side, along with 
similar extracts for the price of silver, leaving them to 
tell their own tale. The table, of course, could be 
easily enlarged: 

B . — Comparison of the Index Numbers of the “ Economist f Mr. Sauer- 
beck^ Board of Trade hnport and Export Prices^ Dr. Soetbeer^ and 
an American Index Number. 



Average 

Vcars, 

Average 

Years, 

Decrease in 
Second Period. 


1868-77. 

1^.87 

Amount. 

Per Cent. 

I. “Economist” 

2750 

2300 

45^ 

16} 

II. Sauerbeck 

100 

79 

21 

21 

III. Soetbeer^ 

129 

120 

9 

8 

IV. American 

”3 

^3 

20 

18 

V. Board of Trade import ] Exports ’ . 

85.7 

59-9 

j 25.8 

30 

and export prices J Imports * . 

85.6 

71.7 

i3'9 

16 

VI. Silver (Sauerbeck) 

100 

« 

82 

18 

18 

k 


Thus, wRichever of these measures be^Jflopted, we 

^ 1866-75 and 1876-8^1;, 

^ 1866-70 and 1 8^6-80. Thj American figures are not later than 
1880. See Appendix III., apj^endix to first report of Royal Com- 
mission Un Trade Depression. 

^ Figures of 1873 and 1883. These figures ng^/being calculated 
every year, it i^ not possible "to give an^erage of a ten-yearly 
period ; but the results would be^uch the same comparing any other 
-years at t^n years’ interval. 
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are equally led to the conclusion that, measured by 
staple articles, no matter how we select them, gold is 
found to have increased its purchasing power; and the 
increase has lasted over a long enough period to allow 
for minor fluctuations, and to show a change which can 
be made use of for such comparisons as a rise or fall in 
the purchasing power of money is adapted to illustrate. 

In my evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Gold and Silver, I said a great deal about index 
numbers, and how they can be used, to which I may 
be permitted to refer here, as well as to the papers on 
the “ Prices of Imports and Exports,” laid before Par- 
liament. Let me only say here, for the purpose of 
continuing the logical thread of the argument, that an 
index number, apart from the details of its construc- 
tion, is a very simple matter. It is nothing more than 
a device to enable a mean or average to be struck of 
the prices of a great number of articles, the mean being 
the result of an addition of the prices of all the articles 
named divided by the r’jmber, and the average being 
arrived at after weighting the prices selected accord- 
ing to an estimate, on a subjective or objective basis, 
of their relative importance. The estimate in the 
case of the prices of imports and exports with which 
I have myself dealt, is on an objective basis, that 
of the relative importance of each import to the whole 
imports, and of each export to the whole exports. 
Formally the 1. tter process gets rid of the only good 
theoretical objection ever made to the use of index 
numbers as a mean^ of averaging a group of prices, 
the objection, viz., that all articles, important or un- 
important, " 3 ^% treated alike; but I may state that prac- 
tically, as the result of Mr. Edgeworth s mathematical 
investigations for the monetary (jommitteE of the British 
Association, of which several of u%are members, the 
ordinary ipde^ numbers, which are exposed *to the 
theoretical objeciIon3«tated, yield much thp same results 
as the formally more correct j|idexes. The reason is 
that having been selected almost at random as it were 
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from among staple articles which happened to be quoted 
in wholesale price lists, the articles in general have 
moved in sympathy, so that one selection yields much 
the same results as any other. This is what theory 
would lead us to expect, but in fact Mr. Edgeworth has 
tried and compared the different index numbers not 
only with each other, but with a new number based on 
a different objective basis, and for practical purposes 
there is not much to choose between them. 

All this is important when we proceed to the next 
step, which is to infer from the appreciation of gold 
measured by the commodities or groups stated, the 
probable appreciation if we had for measure a still 
greater number of articles, or in fact all articles. This 
is a matter of inference; but when in fact the different 
groups include from 50 to 90 per cent, of the chief 
commodities in use or consumed, or good types of these 
commodities, it would require very strong suggestions 
as to an opposite movement in the smaller number of 
articles which cannot be brought to the test to over- 
balance the conclusion to which tne index numbers 
point. There are facts which would lead us to presume 
that the fall of prices in the excluded articles has been 
even greater in proportion than in the case of the 
articles included; but without laying stress on this, 
the proportion excluded is so small that we may have 
confidence in the general conclusion from the actual 
measure. Thus it is a mere matter of arithmetical state- 
ment that, measured by any of the groups named, the 
purchasing power of gold has increased of late years ; 
it is a matj^er of practical certainty, though therb can be 
no arithmetical proof formally complete, that measured 
by things in general gold has appreciated— its pur- 
chasing power%has rise^u. 

Th^re is also coiroborative evidence of a very strong 
kind la favour of the same conclusion iiyvarjous setsw 
tfActs as to values, which* are refewed^to in the essay 
already referred to, published in 1885. These are the 
facts as to the growth of import and export values 
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compared with the growth of . quantities, the facts as to 
income tax valuations, arfd the like. The facts on these 
heads are now notorious. The logic of the use of them 
is that they show effects in a mass, and thus get rid of 
any objections based on the possible peculiarities of 
some prices, though these are also got rid of, as we 
have seen, in a different way. Thus as regards imports 
and exports, if we are entitled to assume from the 
growth of quantities a certain growth of business, then 
if the growth of import and export values is at a differ- 
ent rate, the inference clearly is that the money ex- 
pression of the individual things has changed. Hence 
only can it be that the mass of values is lower. The 
same with income tax valuations, as I pointed out in 
my paper at the British Association last year,^ and as 
I shall have occasion to point out again in a book on 
the “ Accumulations of Capital in Recent Years,'’ which 
will continue the paper read before the Society in 
January, 1878, and which is all but ready for publica- 
tion.^ If the produce ot land commands a less money 
price than before, rent falls and the capital value falls ; 
if houses are built of less costly materials, object for 
object, their capital value and rent are also lower than 
they would otherwise be. It is quite easy to calculate, 
given the increase of population, and assuming a cer- 
tain growth in real wealth per head, what difference is 
made in the fi'^ures by the change in the money ex- 
pression, which can only be ascribed to a fall in the 
money value average things. 

Now with regard 'to a comparison of the growth of 
imports and^exports in quantities and valuis, the facts 
are very clear. To bring this out has been one of the 
objects of the various reports to the Board of Trade 
which I have made in the “Prices of Imports and Ex- 
port;i,'’ and it was obviously a poiRt of various tables 
which weft la?fi before tSe Roval Commission or Trade 
Depression. It is unnecessary to go into an elaborate 

^ See foska, “ R^ent Rate of Miterial Progress in En^and." 

* See “ The Growth of Capital ” (Gecyge Bell and Sons)! 
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comparison here. Let me only condense from the latter 
tables the following short table, comparing the growth 
of the money values of imports and exports per head 
with the growth of the entries of shipping per h^ead : 

C . — Average Imports per Head and Total Imports and Exports per 
Head of the Population of the United Kingdom in the Under- 
mentioned Quinquennial Periods; with the Entries of Shipping 
per Head in the same Periods; also showing Percentage Increases 
or Decreases, 


[Extracted from First Report of Trade Depression Commission, p. 127, etc., 
and continued.] 




Imports per Head. 

Imports .and Exports 
per Head. 

Entries of Shipping 
per head. 


Amount. 

■ 

Increase or 
Decrea.se 
per Cent, on 
Previous 
Period. 

Amount. 

Increase or 
Decrease 
per Cent, on 
Previous 
Period. 

Amount. 

Increase 
per Cent, 
on 

Previous 

J’eriod. 


' / 

s. 

d. 


h 




Tons. 


'855-59 • 

6 

0 

3 

— 

10 

19 

2 

— 

0.38 


’60-64 • 

8 

I 

4 

34 

14 

4 

3 

30 

0-45 

18 

’65-69. 

9 

8 

2 

T 7 

16 

19 

I 

^ 19 

0.53 

18 

’70-74 . 

10 

17 

2 

15 

19 

19 

3 

• 18 

0,65 

23 

’75-79 • 

II 

3 

5 

3 

18 

16 

6 

‘ - 6 

0-75 

15 

’80-84. 

1 ji 

II 

0 

3 

20 

0 

I 

+ 6 

0.86 

15 

’85-87. 

9 

16 

9 

- 19 

>7 

IS 

10 

- II 

0.86 

— 


Thus while, in the earlier quinquennial periods, the 
increase in values is more than the increase of shipping, 
although the latter is very great, the ino-ease in values 
practically stops short about 1874? or amounts ^o very 
little after ,that; while the increase in shipj^g goes on 
at a very rapid rate, if not quite at so rapid a rate as 
formerly. There is much other evidence, if we go into 
details, of a rapid growtl^of our foreign trade, judging by 
quantities only, while values do not increase, for which 
those interested maybe referred’tothe taWbs ffientioned. 
•« With regard to income tax and dfher property valua-/ 
tions, it will be enough to call attention to the failure ' 
" of theif growth as compared with die growth in the 
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immediately preceding period, in the simplest manner. 
The following short table is extracted from the tables 
produced by Sir Algernon West to the Trade De- 
pression Commission: 

D , — Statement of Gross Amount of Profits Assessed to Income Tax 
per Head in Undermentioned Quinquennial Periods, 

[Appendix to First Report of Trade Depression Commission, p. 212.] 

I 

1865-69. Annual average per head . . . 14.0 
’70-74. „ ... 15.6 

’ 75 - 79 * » • • • 17*4 

’80-84. » ... 17.2 

Allowing for the notorious increase in production 
per head shown by other statistics, such as the entries 
of shipping and the like, such a failure of money values 
to respond surely confirms the impression, derived from 
the above figures of fall of prices shown by index 
numbers and otherwise, as to the rise in the purchasing 
power of money being quite general. Whatever doubts 
may be raised as to the geuv^rality of the fall, when we 
look at prices merely, however grouped, there seems to 
be no room for them when we look at such mass ob- 
servation? as those of the growth of import and export 
values and valuations of property compared with the 
growth of things. 

The evidence is not necessary for the purpose of 
proving the point, but the same divergence between 
the growth of quantities is noticeable in the statistics 
of import and e}q)ort values, and statistics of property 
valuations, in foreign countries. The tables put in by my- 
self before the Royal Commission on Trade Depression 
fully show this; and reference may also be made to a 
statement on this head by Sir Louis Mallet, in a note of 
his to the Report of the Gold and Silver *Commission. 

■ It hardly seems necessary to mention the point 
specially, b«t sft much hal been said quite propd-ly as 
to retail, prices not fSllowing* necessarily to the full 
extent, wnolesale prices, and a| to the danger, there- 
fore, of relying to5 exclusively on the latter, that it 
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may be useful to point out the bearing of these mass 
figures on the question of how far wholesale prices are 
to be trusted as a measure of gold, because they may 
be assumed to be representative of prices of com- 
modities in general. It seems to be plain that if retail 
prices did not follow wholesale prices more closely than 
would be thought likely at first sight, results like what 
is here shown in the mass would not appear. A little 
reflection will also show, I think, that retail prices can 
hardly fail to follow wholesale prices closely. So far 
as the difference between^hem and wholesale prices is 
made up by cost of distribution, there near to be no 
small reason to believe, first, that the a ! rest f dis- 
tribution, as well as the rea^ cost ol produtl’nis has 
lately diminished; and next that, at most, m.cre 
cost of distribution ’s only a fraction, 20 or 3c ]* "unt. 
at most, of the final co^t of artic’cs, s(j iha;, ev- V‘ if no 
economies are efiecter) in distfiLinivm n a givt n j ' riod, 
the fall in wholesale prices must ^till drae ^\ii b- 
stantially the fall of retail prices, j Some rcvjil prices 
may not fall nominally, as they emoody largely labour 
expended on the w^holesale article; but this pheno- 
menon belongs in part to the phenomenon of a non- 
diminution of wages while prices fall, which may be 
the characteristic of some cases of appreciating money, 
and w'hich is a characteristic of the present case, as we 
shall presently discuss. Thus the point of retail prices 
was a proper one to raise, and there is something in it, 
but there is nothing to prevent us forming the conclu- 
sion that the increase of the purchasing power Qf money 
of late yii-'irs, indicated by the measure of wholesale 
commodities, is, in fact, quite general. \Ve do not need 
to include all commodities, each properly weighted, to 
arrive at this'conclusien. 


The Degree and Character ojLthe Appreciation. 

' The rise in the purckasing power of gold measured 
by commodities being established. It remairis for con- 
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sideration to which of the types described in our pre- 
liminary remarks this appreciation belongs? Is it an 
appreciation in which the income per head of the com- 
munity, and the earnings per head of the wage*earners, 
diminish ? Is it an appreciation in which the aggregate 
income of the whole community diminishes? Or is it 
a case where incomes remain stationary although com- 
modities fall? 

I assume the community to be itself one of the ad- 
vancing type, as in fact all the communities which are 
gold-using undoubtedly are. Tried by the test of things 
produced, all these communities have lately been ad- 
vancing in population and wealth, however difficult it 
may be to measure what the percentage of advance is. 
Appreciation of money in their case must accordingly 
conform to one of the three types stated: (i) a fall of 
prices along with stationary incomes; (2) a fall along 
with diminishing incciies per head; (3) a fall along 
with a diminution of the aggregate money income of 
the community. To which category does the apprecia- 
tion belong? 

The facts here are most difficult of measurement, 
owing CO the want of records of wages in a tolerably 
complete statistical form. Records of wages for a pur- 
pose like the present ought to show the aggregate 
earnings of the wage-earning part of the community, 
from which, v ith a knowledge of the population, the 
amount per head can be deduced. With such records 
at short internals, the result we now wish to arrive at 
would appear at once, not as a matter of inference, but 
as a statement of fact. But no such records are in ex- 
istence. Instead there are only records of isolated 
rates of wages, not ** weighted iit an^ way, with ap- 
parent changes in opposite ’directions from time to 
time, so thaj it becomes most difficult to deduc'fe what 
the general movern^nt is. I;ortunately for us, however, 
there is in England at any rate a record of a large part 
of the income of the nationtwhich may be copsidered 
tolerably complete, and which. may help, along with 
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careful study of such wages records as exist, to show 
what the conclusion on the point before us must be. 

The records referred to are those of the income tax, 
which have already been quoted for another purpose, 
but which may again be used with greater detail for 
the somewhat novel question now raised. Here there 
is an account of a large part of the gross income of the 
nation from time to time, largely, though not ex- 
clusively, the earnings or profits of capital. Assuming 
the recipients of this income not to change greatly 
from year to year in proportion to the general popula- 
tion, though we cannot count their numbers, then we 
may infer that the income per head diminishes or in- 
creases as we find that the annual amount divided by 
the numbers of the general population diminishes or 
increases. We can also see directly whether in the 
aggregate this portion of the national income diminishes 
or increases. 

Looking at the income tax income then we find that 
the figures for the last twenty years, ^ding 1886, and 
beyond this we need not go, are as follows: 


Income Tax Income in the undermentioned Years. 
[In millions.] 


1867 

’68 

’69 

’70 

’72 

'73 

’74 

’75 

’76 


I 

424 

430 

435 

445 

466 

482 

514 

549 

571 

579 


Annual average 4^2 

y per head r 5/. I or. 

‘ „ of 1875-76, 17/. 8r.6</. 


1877 570 

’78 578 

’79 578 

’80 577 

585 

’82 . 601 

’83 ..613 

’84 628 

’85 631 

’86 630 

Annual average .... 599 

„ per head . 17/. 
f „ of L 885^-86, 17/. 5r. 


^ Jhis shows a material increase even in the amount 
per head comparing ten )<ears’ period with a ten years’ 
period. * It will not fail to be observed, however, that 
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while in the first ten years' period, the increase from 
the beginning to the end of the period is very great, 
the reverse is the case in the second ten years' period, 
the income having increased little all through. The 
average in the first ten years' period is thus the average 
of years of rapid growth; the second of an almost 
stationary period. Comparing the two last years of each 
period only the income per head is found to have even 
slightly diminished. 

Unless therefore there has been something different 
in the progress of non-income tax incomes from what 
has taken place in income tax incomes, the inference 
would be that the appreciation of gold measured by 
commodities of late years is an appreciation which has 
npt extended, or has yet extended very little, to the 
diminution of incomes per head, much less to a diminu- 
tion of the aggregate of individual incomes; in other 
words it must be an appreciation of a comparatively 
mild type. 

So far as I can judge, also, what we do know of 
wages points in the same direction. I shall mention 
the facts and circumstances which seem to point in this 
direction, and refer to and explain any opposing facts 
whiv.h seem to point in the opposite direction. 

First then there is a general impression that wages 
have not declined at all, or at least have declined very 
little. Popular impressions count for very little as a 
rule when they can be brought to the test of figures; 
but if there hai been at all a general and heavy fall of 
wages, ^ fall at all affj^roaching the fall in the prices of 
commodities, it is an event which must hawe made a 
great deal of noise. I remember Mr. Jevons, who was 
present when I read my paper in i?79, remarking to 
me as we left the meeting that he looked forward with 
some foreboding to an appreciation of money, afttiii-' 
pating, a^we* all did tfien, that wages would® follow 
suit to the fall of prices, and not adverting to the pos- 
sibility of a considerable fall o| prices without incomes 
per head declining. That there l\ave not been strikes 

I. N . 
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and lock-outs on an extensive scale, such as Mr. Jevons 
anticipated, is evidence pro tanto that the general and 
severe fall in wages he rather looked forward to, and 
many more of us also looked forward to, has not in fact 
occurred. 

As a farther proof of there being no great fall in 
wages, I may perhaps remind you of Mr. Goschen's 
puzzle on this very head when he delivered his address 
on appreciation of gold at the Bankers’ Institute in 
1883. could not then account for wages and in- 
comes keeping up and prices declining. Since 1883 
certainly there has been no material decline of wages, 
and the puzzle would remain unless upon the hypo- 
thesis now put forward of an increase of real wealth, 
which is represented by the same money income as 
before, but to which the fall of prices ensures that the 
same income will go farther than it did. 

I have still more important evidence to adduce, how- 
ever, as to the generality of the^impression that there 
has been no general fall in wages ^ late years corre- 
sponding to the fall of commodities. Looking over the 
bulky volumes of the Trade Depression Commission, 
we find that one of the questions put to chambers of 
commerce and other mercantile bodies, and to work- 
men’s associations, bore on this very point. They were 
asked to say in 1885 whether wages were then less on 
the average than they had been in the previous twenty 
years. This was not precisely the question we should 
have liked to put for the present purpose, but allowing 
for the fact that the average would include the inflated 
years of 1 472-76, the answer that wages were not then 
under the average of the previous twenty, or very little 
under the average, if at all general, would seem to 
show that there can 4 iave been no material fall in 
'Sfttimfty wages of Icfte from the average of the ten years 
1867-7^, which is the starting* point of the dTmpafison 
*of the fall of* prices. TRe answers however are most 
conclusive on the poin|. I have extracted them one 
and afl, except one or two detailed fables v/hich I deal 
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with specially; and I have placed these answers in the 
appendix. They speak for themselves. They seem to 
be absolute proof that there could have been no great 
and general fall in wages of late years. 

There is moreover statistical evidence of the general 
maintenance of wages in the leading industries of the 
country. In the last report on Trades Unions, by Mr. 
Burnett, the labour correspondent of the Board of 
Trade, there will be found a series of tables, including 
among other particulars the standard rates of wages 
for a long period of years in various trades there men- 
tioned.' From this I extract the following particulars: 


E. — Companson of JVa^s^es Rates published in the Second Report of the 
Labour Correspondent of the Board of Trade on Trades Unions. 


Engineer-. ... • • (P* 

Am.ilgamated Society of I /■ 
Carpenters and foiners ) 
Steam Engine Makers . . („ 

Iron founders ( ,, 

United Kingdom Pattern ) . 

Makers ... . f 

Operative llricklayev ? i . 

(summer) f 

Iron Moulders of .Scotland . ( „ 
Compositors (tune only) ( ,, 
rourneyman li lukhinder-s . (,, 
.Aisociated Blacksmiths . (,, 
Alhanct Cabinet Makers . (,, 
Operative Stop n.asons ( / 

( iiinmer) I ' ” 

Glass Boltlemakers of I r 
^'orkshire . . • J ' " 


14. Noithuniberland Miners 

.Stonemcn 
Onsetters . 

Banksmen . 

Putters . . 

15. Kent and Sussex Labourers 
t6. Pressmen . . 

17. ZtncworRr.s. . 

18. Coopers (Leith and Edin- 

buigh) ...... 

19. United Operative Brick- 

layers (summer) • . 

20. Perseverance Society of I ( 

Carpenters and Joiners ) 
at Operative Plasterers . . • ( , 
22. Co-oj'erative J'ln'ths . . (, 

2 X. Plumbers ( , 

21. lUV. I'lahic^iq^^ry'Enfiuc- | ^ 


- („ 

•i" 

1 (., 

h 


31) per week 

33) »» 

3 ' •» 

37 ) If 

45) 

„) I. 

47) per hour 
49) per week 

5O I. 

53' 

55) per hour 
59) per week 

65) n 

69) 

per day 


^i) per week 

75) ff 
77) 

81) 

83) 

S5) per hour 

87) . 

89) per week 
91) per hour 

121) per day 


Normal, 

1866-76. 


22J. to 36.?. 
20J. to 37*. 8f/. 
24*. to j6i. 

26 i. 3f/. 

l33f. in 1885I 

20s, to 39*. g//. 

7 K 

33 ^- 

7^/. to 
20s. to 37*. 

33 i- 

4*. 

5 S. 

5 ^- 

3*. Ti</. 

13 *. 

not stated 
361*. to 39*. 

23*. to 25*. 
23*. to 30*. 
not stated 


25 ^- • 
n stated 


Maximum, 

1873-74. 


26*. to 36*. I 
21*. to 42*. 4</. ' 
26*. to 36*. 
26*. 6</. ' 


|24i. to 45*. 5 ^' 

!¥■ 

36*. 

32s. 

27 *. 

x8*. to 4o*.oJrf. 
36.^. 

IS. 5 rf. 

7 *. gd. 

7 *. 8tf. 

5 *. ii</. 

i 5 i. 

36*. 

36*. to gi. 
27*. 

21S. to 33*. 
,gd. 

M. to gd. 
33 -f. 

%d. 

S*. lid. 


Latest. 

26*. to 38*. 
20*. to 42*. 4^<f. 
26*. to 38*. 
24*. 

3 W. 

24*. to 42*. ihd, 
•jd. 

36^. 

32 J. 

28*. 

8^^. to gd. 
20*. to 40*. 

30s. 

4*. 8<i^. 

4 >. 3 irf. 

2*. gid. 
12*. 6 d. 
36*. 

36*. to 39*. 

27 *. 

27*. to 36*. 
gd. 

td. to gd. 


4 *. 4 </. 


^ “ Report on Trad^ Unions, €-5^05, Sess. 1888,” pp. 154 et seq, 
A great number of rates are given. I seject a few only as specimens. 
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E. — Comparison of Wages Rates, etc. — continued. 


i8o 


as. Carpenters and Joiners Scot- 
land! 

Aberdeen 

Bishopsbriggs . . . 
Coatbridge .... 
Dundee ..... 
Edinburgh . . . ■ 

Glasgow 

Johnstone 

Nairn 

Stirling 

a6. Friendly Ironfounders . . 



per hour 


per week 


Normal, 

1866-76. 

Maximum, 

1873-74. 

Latest. 

4W. 

7d. 

td. 

dd. 

gd. 

7\d. 

id. 

id. 

6 irf. 

6d. 

id. 

7d. 

ey. 

Hd. 

7d. 

6ld. 

gd. 

7W. 

5^ 

jd. 

dd. 


6rf. 

Sd. 

sirf. 

^ id. 

fid. 

26i‘. 3^. 

1 26J. id. 

24 r. 


It would be most desirable to have more details of 
this sort, but the indication is certainly not that of 
greatly declining wages of late years when period is 
compared with period. There are some cases of de- 
cline, but on the whole the normal wages of ten or 
fifteen years ago are maintained. The cases where the 
decline takes place are mainly in the_ coal and iron 
trades, where there was special .inflation ' in 1872-76, 
and also agricultural labour, where there was also some 
inflation about the same date; but e^en in these cases 
the decline below the average wage as it stood before 
the inflated years, or even below an averc^e for a long 
period, including the inflated years, is not very marked. 
Of course a few exceptions would not alter the general 
conclusion. Incessant changes are going on in the 
conditions of different trades and their relations to 
others. The average wage maybe maintained through- 
out the labouring community, notwithstanding these 
special declines. _ . 

To the same effect are various tables which'can be 
extracted from the bulky volumes of the Trade De- 
pression Commission. I begin with two or three tables 
put in by Mr. -Lor^, th,Q President of the Manchester 
, Clpober of ComnDerce, the last being a summary of 
' lon^r ^tables whose construition does. noj;. -appear 
^gicallycorr^t, but whioh contak data, as far as I can 
judge, pointing to the conclusion arrived at, although 


About 86 places givea. About one place in ten picked out. 
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the process by which it is actually arrived at may not 
appear strictly and logically correct. These tables are 
as follows : 

F. — Wages in Lancashire Mills given by Mr, Lord^ President of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 

[Appendix, Part L, to 2 nd Report of Royal Commission on Trade Depression 
(P* 377)*] 

M . — Cotton Spinning and Weaving. 


Num- 

Description. 

1 

i 

Average Weekly Earnings. 


bers Em- 
ployed. 


1850. 

1 

i860. 

1870. 

1877. 

1883. 


1 

k d. 

£ d. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

\£ d 

10 

Strippers and | 
grinders . ) 

\ 

► on 0 

j 

0 14 0 

0170 

X I 0 

0 19 ( 

16 1 

Rovers . . . 

1 . 

10 7 6 

on 0 

on 6 

0 19 6 

0 18 ( 

52 ’ 

1 

Minders . . . 

|o 18 0 

0180 

120 

1100 

I 9 ( 

! 

60 1 

Winders . . . 

jO 8 6 

090 

on 6 

0 14 0 

0 12 ' 

:i 3 <> 

1 Weavers . . . 

1 

‘082 

0 14 9 

0 15 6 

0 16 0 

0 15 

2 

j Mechanics . . 

[I I 0 

I 4 0 

I 6 0 

I 10 0 

I 10 

10 

Overlookers 1 
1 and ticklers ; 

« 

1 i 

fj' * ° 

I 5 0 

I 10 0 

I 14 0 

I 13 


At tte above rates the weekly wages of operative working a mi 
of 1,000 looms with requisite spinning, viz. : 

4&0 persons, amounted in 1830 to . . 231 3 0 

And in 1883 to jt . . 403 i6 ^ 

Increase . . ;^i72 13 0 

« 74.69 per c8nt. 
Increase in 1883 over 1850. 
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In 1850 the great majority of weavers had only two looms each; 
now they average about three looms each. 


"^.—Cotton Spinning a7id Weaving t Muiium Quality. 


Numbers 

Employed. 

Descriptions. 

Male 

OI 

Female. 

j Average Weekly Earning‘^. 

1850. i860. 

1870. 1877. ^ 1883. 




\£s. d. jC s. d 

£ s. d. \£ s. d.£ .f. d. 

10 

Strippers and grinders . 

M. 

0 10 6 0 13 0 

jo 16 00 19 01 10 

16 

Rovers 

V. 

0 76011 0 

'o 14 00 17 00 iS 0 

! 

50 

Throstle spinners . . 

I 

|o 7 6 0 10 00 13 00 15 00 15 0 

25 

Minders ..... 

j M. 

'0 16 0 0 18 0 

1 1 

,1 001 S 07 50 





to to i to 





I 2 0,1 8 o!l 80 

60 

Winders 

F. 

0 700 8 0 

1 

0 II ojo 16 0 0 16 0 

350 

Weavers 

M.&F. 

0 11 2^ 0 14 6 

0 17 0 0 18 ojo 19 8i 

2 

Mechanics 

M. 

I 3 6 |i 5 0 

I 7 o|i 8 07 12 0 

10 

Overlookers and tacklers 

M. 

120750 

1 to 0*1 14 o|i 16 0 




1 

i to 1 to 



1 


I 16 0 1 18 0 

X 

Stonemason .... 

M. 

I 0 0 t 3 0 

I 8 0 1 10 01 10 0 

2 

Labourers 

•M. j 

0 12 0 jo 15 0 

I 0 (. 1 2 o'l 2 0 

i 


At the above rates the weekly wages of operatives working a mill 
of 1,000 looms with requisite spinning, viz.: 


£ s. 

526 persons, amounted in 1850 to. . . 282 13 n 
And in 1883 to 513 16 5 


Increase . . £ 27,1 2 6 


= 8i. 7S per c„... 
•Increase m 1883 over 1850. 


10^850 eich weaver tented on the avertige 2.74 looms. 
’83 ‘ 3-38 
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— Summary of Tables showing Increase of Wages given in several 
Trades in Lancashire^ given in by Mr, Lord^ President of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 

[Appendix to First Report of Royal Commission on Trade Depression, p. 99.] 


Percentage Increase in Wages Earned in the 
Descriptions. j undemoted Years on those Earned in 1850. 



i860. 

1870. 

1877. 

1883. 

Cotton spinning and weaving, medium 

16.85 

43-59 

64.47 

74.72 

,, fine 

Unchanged 

9.68 

30.21 

16.27 

„ and weaving, fine, \ 

Bolton. . . . / 


15-13 

37.72 

35 - >6 

„ No. 150 weft . . . 

N 

0 return 

s 

37.00 

Bleaching 

33 .o 6 

31.40 

56.60 

50.00 

Calico printing 

8.00 

25.00 

50.00 

5aoo 

Shipping warehouse 

15.46 

25-77 

31-44 

35-05 

Mechanical engineering 

Unchanged 

2.42 

12.73 

10.30 

Coal mining 

22.78 

24.64 

55-64 

43-53 

Building 

10.12 

23.11 

48.21 

39-76 

Average advance 

11.70 

22.30 

43.00 

39-18 


9 trades 

9 trades 

9 trades 

10 trades 

IroL manufacture, decrease .... 

8.71 

11.98 

10.16 

14.88 


(Signed) 

Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
Maf, 1883.^ 


George Lord, 

President, 


Thus it seems to be demonstrated that^in the lead- 
ing industries of Lancashire, comparing a date two or 
three years ago — since which there has been no fall in 
wages— with a middle periodrnn the wages course be- 
twjg^ i865^and 1875, ^ 

wages, 'but even a rige.^ The details in M and N fully 
show this, and give the necessary strength^ to tHb 
abov ^ summary of more det^led tables, which it would 
occupy too muclf space to quote. 



To the same effect is a record of wages paid at 
Newcastle in the chemical trade, laid by Mr. Allhusen 
before the Commission, and which happens to be in a 
very convenient form for showing the facts. 

l^.^Rtcord of Wages Paid at the Newcastle Chemical Works from 
1840 to end of 1%^^. 

[Statement of Mr. Allhusen. Appendix to Third Report of Royal Commission 
on Trade Depression, p. 307.] 

Record of PfCd^es Raid at the Newcastle Chemical Works from 1840 to eftd 

ofm$. 


Years. 

Blacksmiths. 

j Millwrights. 

Bricklayers. ' Joiners. 

Labourers. 


Per week. 
s. d. 

Per week, 
i. d. 

Per week. 
s. d. 

Per week. 

1 J. d. 

Per week. 

1840 

20 

0 

21 

0 

20 

0 

\ 18 

0 

J2S. to 135. 

’so 

22 

0 

23 

0 

22 

0 

1 20 

0 

I4J. 

’S 5 

24 

0 

25 

0 

24 

0 

22 

0 

14J. to 151. 

’60 

26 

0 

27 

0 

29 

0 

24 

0 

i6j. „ i8j. 

’72 

28 

0 

30 

0 

22 

0^ 

28 

0 

2 ox. 

’73 

32 

0 

32 

c 

32 

0 

32 

0 

2 ox. to 22X. 

’74 

32 

0 

32 

0 

32 

0 

32 

0 

2.x. „ 24X. 

’75 

32 

0 

32 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

20 X. „ 22 X. 

’76 

32 

0 

32 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

22 X. „ 24X. 

’77 

30 

6 

30 

6 

34 

0 

34 

0 

2 OX. to 22 X. 6d. 

’78 

28 

0 

28 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

i8x. 

’79 

26 

0 

26 

0 

28 

0 

28 

0 

I7X. 

^80 

27 

6 

27 

6 

29 

6 

27. 

6 

' * i8x. 

’81 

30 

0 

W ' 

30 

0 

29 

6 

29 

6 

l8i.' 

’82 

30 

0 

30 

0 

29 

6 

29 

6 

i8x. 

’S3 

31 

6 1 

, 3 ^ 

*6 j 

29 

6 1 

j 

29 

6 

i8x. 

’84 

3 Jr 

6 

3 ' ^ 

*1. 

29 

6 * 

29 

6 

i8x. 


V 

6 ! 

28 

6 ! 

28 

0 «28 

0 



f Nofe,—V^ to year 1871a week^s work consisted of 61 hours j from 
that period, 54 hours. I 

^ Sic in original; but ought not the figure perhaps to be 32XJ 




To the same effect is a similar table put In hf Sit 
I. Lowthian Bell as to coal mining, though here the 
short period of inflation in 1873-74 is very distinctly 
marked, and the normal rates of wages before and 
after that date are in this case not distinctly marked: 


I . — Earnings of Coal Hewers in Durham. 

[Statement of Sir 1 . Lowthian Bell. Appendix, Part 1 . to II. Report of Royal 
Commission on Trade Depression, p. 341.] 


Year. 

Weight of Coal 
Worked. 

Daily Earnings. 

Year. 

Weight of Coal 
Worked. 

Daily Earnings. 


cwts. 

s . 

d . 


cwts. ! 

s . 

d . 

00 

83,87 

4 

5-67 

1878 

90.00 

5 

0*55 

' ’72 

76.03 

5 

7.40 

’79 

7463 

4 

4.42 

’73 

: 71.96 

8 

3*54 

’80 

91.96 

4 

3-73 

’74 

i 70.80 

6 

10.65 

’81 

94.79 

i 4 

10.20 

’75 

1 70.14 

c 

9-»3 1 

’82 

107.74 

5 

2-57 

’76 

78.64 

5 

TO.l() 

’83 

107.21 

1 5 

3-53 

’77 

86.96 

S 

3-9 

-84 

106.96 

1 5 

1.27 


Fatting all the evidence together, there seems little 
doubt that in staple trades wages have been maintained, 
or nearly so, as compared with the average of 1867-77* 
There are exceptions, but not sufficient to obscure 
what the general movement has been. 

To be quite ♦fair it may be useful to conclude this 
review with a table ot agricultural labourers’ wages, in 
which, as already referred to in connection with the 
figures from the Trades Union Report, there is ap- 
parently a decline, at any rate from'^the jiigh level of 
1872-76. The table in qiiestioff wag put in before the 
B jf^i^mi^sion on Tijide Depression by Mr. DfHen; 
who had oeen one ofjhe Assistant Commissio!iers of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture sdme years be- 
fore. and is as follows: 
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Rate of Money Wages of Ordinary Agricultural Labourers^ 1870-71 
and 1880-81. Statement of Mr. S. B. L. Druce. 

[Appendix to 3rd Report of Royal Commission on Trade Depression, p. 296.] 

APPENDIX A.-II. 

K . — Statement put in by Mr. S. B. L. Druce. (See Question 9, 153.) 

Name of County. 

1870-71. 

i88o-8i. 


Per week. 

Per week. 

Beds 

lor. to Ilr. 

I2X. to I3r. 

Berks ........ 

lOf. 

nr. „ I3r. 

Bucks ^ 

IIJ. to 13^. j 

13J. to I4r., winter 

I4r. to I5r., summer 

Cambs* 

lor. „ izr. 

I2J. to 13J. 

Chester 

I2J. „ iss. 

No general return 

Cornwall 

ns. 

14J. to 1 5J. 

Cumberland 

15J. or 95.® 

i8f. 

Derby 

14J. 

15^. to i8j. 

Devon 

8i’. 6d. to I2J. 

nr. „ i5r. 

Dorset 

8j. 6d. to iij. 6d. 

lor. „ I2r. 

Durham 

15J. to 17s. 

I7r. 6d. to l8r. 

Essex 

lOS. „ izr. 

iZf. to I 3 r. 

Gloster 

9 r. 6d. to I 2 S. 

I 2 r. ,, I 5 r. 

Hants 

los. to ns. 

nr. „ i3r. 

Hereford 

gs. to lor. 

I2r, „ I4r. 

Herts 

lOf. g(t. to nr. sd. 

I2s. „ I5r. 

Hunts 

ns. 

I 2 r. 

Kent (extra Metropolitan) . 

13s. to 

I5r. tol8r. 

Lancaster 

I5r. or 7J.® 

I 7 r. „ i8r. 

Leicester 

I2S. to 145. 

nr. to I2r. ordinary districts 
I4r. „ 15:. ironstone ,, 

Lincoln 

13s. 6d. 

13.^. 6d. to I5r. 

Middlesex 

No return 

i5r. to i6r. 

Monmouth 

1 is. to i6j. 6d. 

I2r. 

Norfolk 

10s. 

I2r. to 13.T. 

Northampton . . . . k 

IIJ. to IZf, 

I3r. „ I 4 r. 

Northumberland .... 

15J. „ i8j. 

I 5 r. „ i8r. 

Notts 

I 2 J. „ 14J. j 

I3r. to I5r. ordinary 
i8r. to 20r. colliery district 

Oxon ^ 

lOf. „ 13s. 

iir. to I5r. 6d. 

Rutland 

IZf. 

No return 

Salop 

lor. to IZf. 

I2r. to I4r. 

Somerset 

lOf. „ IIJ. 

a nr. „ 155. 

Stafford 

13J. • 

I2r. „ i5r. 

Suffolk . 

10s. to i2r. 

I 2 r. „ I 3 r. 

Surrey (extra ])|fetropolitan) . 

i 3 J. „ I 4 f. 

I4r. „ i6r. 

Sussex 

nr. „ I 3 r. 

I 2 r. „ iSr. 

Warwick 

llr. „ I 2 r. 

I 2 r. „ i6r. 

Westmoreland . . . « . 

I 4 J. „ I 7 r. 

i8r. 

Wilts 

9 j. 6d. to 1 1 J. 

iir. to I3r. 

Worcester 

•• lOr. to I 2 f. 

I3r. 6d. 

yor^(E. R.) ....*. 

j No return 

iSs- 

(N. R.) 

1 I 2 r. to %$s. 


.. (V^.R.) 

13s. 6d. to 17^ 

ISr. „ i8r. 

S 

^ Extracted from the Report of the Commissioners on the Employmi 
Women and Children in Agncultuce, 1867-68. 

“ ForSluarter ended Michaelmas, 1869 (harvest nwney not included). 

* The latter with board an^lodging. 
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From this it is evident that the fall in agricultural 
wages recently which has undoubtedly taken place, 
can hardly have been very great from the normal 
average of 1867-77, as marked by the wages of 1870- 
71 included in the above table, but must have been 
from the high level of 1880-81, to which they had 
risen in the interval. This is evidently the case, in 
fact, if we look at the figures for agricultural labour in 
the above Trades’ Union Table E. Even agricultural 
labour cannot be said to have sustained a material fall 
from the high average of 1867-77, though there is a 
distinct decline from the maximum of those years. 

While revising the proofs of this paper, I have had 
the advantage of receiving a copy of Major Craigie’s 
most valuable paper on the Agricultural Labour Bill 
read at the Farmer’s Club on the loth instant. Major 
Craigie’s conclusion is that at the present time, as 
compared with ten years ago, the drop in that part of 
the labourer’s wage paid in money is from 18 to 20 
per cent. In the east, and in the rest of England about 
1 2 per cent. He adds that as the numbers of labourers 
are about fths of the whole in the latter districts, per- 
haps a drop of 14 per cent, will represent the loss of 
wages over the farmed surface of England. But this 
is comparing the present time with the high level ten 
years ago, and the average drop would of course be 
less comparing ten years’ period with ten years’ period. 
Major Craigie at the same time gives most interesting 
tables showing The real improvement in the labourer’s 
position .notwithstanding the fall in money wages, 
which confirms in the strongest way the present argu- 
ment that the appreciation is a case of appreciation 
measured by commodities in an advai'icing community, 
so that nioney incomes, though just ipaintained, or not 
quite-€ii.btained, go further than they did before. * ' 

It would be needles to multiply fibres.* The , 
common impression as to wages having been main- 
tained, while the pgces of cominodities have fallen, is 
not only confirmed by the proof* above given as to 
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income tax incomes having been maintained, and by 
the statements of numerous observers with special 
means of knowing, but by actual tables of wages statis- 
tics derived from a variety of sources, and all telliug 
the same tale. The appreciation of money, therefore, 
as far as England is concerned, is an appreciation un- 
accompanied by any serious general decline in average 
incomes and wages per head, much less by any decline 
in the aggregate national income. 

It should be added, however, that the maintenance 
of individual incomes at the former average level has 
at most been barely accomplished, and no more. The 
appreciation has very nearly, if not quite, been one of 
the second type, viz. : where not only prices of com- 
modities fall, but where average incomes expressed in 
money decline. 

It is not necessary for confirmation’s sake to go 
abroad, but it may be useful to do so, while the facts 
cannot but throw light on th€ further question, which 
is a most interesting one, as to^the area of the ap- 
preciation. 

As regards Germany, I have only to refer to Dr. 
Soetbeer’s “ Materialien,” from which I extract and 
place in the Appendix certain particulars as to wages 
and incomes. Dr. Soetbeer uses these very particulars 
to disprove the assertion that gold has appreciated, but 
this is with reference to the peculiar meaning or no 
meaning of the word which has been productive of so 
much confusion in all these discussibns. We are at 
liberty to use the same particulars to demonstrate the 
charactersand degree of the appreciation as we have 
limited and defined the phrase. 

With regard to Belgium the figures are contained in 
a blue book issued la‘5t session,^ compiled from an in- 
quiry into the wages and condition of thg^g^aorking 
classes, which has ju^t beerwmade by the Belgian 
Government. From this blue book I have compiled 


See U'5209, oess. 1008. 
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and put in the Appendix one or two short tables. The 
figures certainly show a fall in the iron and coal trades, 
but not a general fall at the present time as compared 
with the average of 1867-77. I desire to refer especially 
to the table in which the wages are directly compared 
with the quantities purchaseable at the average prices 
of the years in question. This is the most direct way 
of course of putting the rise in real wages. Whatever 
the intermediate changes in money have been, and 
although they are no higher at the end than the be- 
ginning, their purchasing power has been immensely 
increased. 

Similar particulars for France yield the same con- 
clusion, the difficulty here being to show any general 
decline. I do not make any extracts, however, and may 
content myself with a reference to the elaborate par- 
ticulars at p. 132 et seq,, Appendix, Part IL, Second 
Report of the Royal Commission on Trade De- 
pression, 

Similar particulars for Italy are to be found in the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Trade Depres- 
sion. To corroborate them I extract and put in the 
Appendix an extract from a report by Mr. Kennedy, 
latel) Secretary of Legation at Rome, which appears 
to be conclusive on the point. 

Thus the phenomenon of falling prices of com- 
modities and stationary or, at least, not greatly declin- 
ing incomes and wages, appears to be very general in 
gold-using couiUries. It does not follow that the result 
should be the same In every country. We cannot 
assume tlie rate of advance in material progress to be 
the same in each, or that the margin between the 
average prices of commodities and th'ji average income 
should widen in the same way. &ut although the same 
result jprecisely is not to be looked* for, if we could 
•Measure* with tne necessary degree of fineness, wtf can- 
not but assume that the ^mmudities of all tiie countries 
named are progressing to some extent, and that con- 
sequently, if comnfodities fall and incomes reWin 
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Stationary in one, the same results should appear in 
the other with only minor divergencies. When we 
find, therefore, that everywhere in Europe at least, 
wages and incomes remain stationary, or at least fall 
much less than the average prices of commodities, we 
cannot but conclude that the type of appreciation is 
everywhere the same, and that we are in the presence 
of a phenomenon which extends over a wide area — 
that phenomenon being an undoubted rise in the pur- 
chasing power of money measured by commodities, but 
this rise being unaccompanied by any corresponding 
diminution of wages and incomes which would not 
unnaturally be looked for, but which reflection shows 
need not take place in advancing communities when 
prices fall. 

The Appreciation or Depreciation of Silver, 

The appreciation of gold measured by average com- 
modities being thus established, |nd the appreciation 
being of a type in which, as the communities affected 
are advancing at the same time in material wealth, 
there is no diminution, or at any rate no great diminu- 
tion, of average incomes, the question arises, what are 
the similar facts respecting silver? 

Of course, as regards the relation of silver to com- 
modities, there can be no question. In each case, what- 
ever fall in the gold prices of commodities is shown, 
would either be less or more than thejall in the gold 
price of silver by an exact percentage. There is no 
room for tiieorizing. It is a case of exact measurement, 
with this difference only, that silver and gold can be 
measured againsUeach other with more exactness than 
any other cornmodity*against one or the other. 

It would seem to follow also that on the whol^if we 
avoid ^extreme years, the average fall in commo3ities^ 
measured by gold rathdr exceeds the average fall in 
silver measured by gold. In other words, instead of 
speaking of the depreciation of silver, though that is a 
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correct enough phrase when we measure it by gold, we 
should be quite justified in speaking of the apprecia- 
tion of silver when we measure it by the average of 
commodities in the way above described. 

This is true when we measure silver in gold-using 
countries, but what is true there, a little reflection will 
show, must also be true in silver-using countries. In 
these days of quick communication it must be assumed 
that every improvement is for the benefit of consumers 
generally in the long run, though there may be im- 
portant exceptions for a time when a backward country 
is first brought into contact with the rest of the world, 
and all its produce obtains an enhancement of value. 
Still the latter cases are exceptions, and it may be 
taken for granted that a rise or fall in prices in one 
locality, if at all general, is accompanied by a similar 
rise or fall throughout the world. I assume then that 
silver has appreciated a little, measured by commodi- 
ties, in those countries at least which, like India, are 
in close and intimate inlcrcourse with the civilized 
world. If necessary the exact correspondence between 
Indian and European prices could be shown, but it 
does not seem worth while to labour the point. 

But to what type does the appreciation of silver 
conform in India.^ Clearly, if the community of India 
had been advancing as European communities, and 
especially the community of the United Kingdom, 
have been advancing, there would be a material differ- 
ence in the grojvth of incomes in India and England 
respectively. Silver J)rices having fallen very little 
compared with gold prices, then, in an advaacing com- 
munity using silver, money wages and incomes ought 
to have risen in order that wages and incomes may 
maintain the same relation to cortmodities*that they do 
in advancing gold countries, where, ^as we have seen, 
wtr^s and incomes remai^ stationary while prices fall. 
The one change would^e the exact counterpart of the 
other. But, so far as I have been able to learn, no such 
increase in Indian WSges and incomes has, in fact, taker 
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place. On this head I can only accept the statements 
of Indian authorities, and Mr. Barbour, who is in the 
best position to be an authority, is quite explicit on the 
point. In his evidence before the Royal Conimission 
on Gold and Silver, he was asked by the Chairman 
(Question 1,162) whether, with respect to labour, the 
value of silver had decreased in India, and he replied: 

I think that the wages of labour have risen in large 
towns, and along the railways, and in places where large 
manufactures have been started, and especially the 
wages of skilled labour. As regards the great mass of 
the people, 1 do not think there has been much change ; 
and very often the labourer is paid in kind [paid by 
produce], so that one could not say that the money 
wages had risen or fallen. I have made some inquiries 
as to the cost of carrying the mails by runners. I 
applied to the head of the post office, who obtained 
from the auditor of the post office accounts a statement , 
of the wages paid to what are called postal runners, 
and I found very little change in ^he rates. I will put 
in a paper giving those rates: it goes back for a con- 
siderable number of years. There is a rise in the rates 
up to, 1 think, about 1870 or so, and since that there 
has been very little change — a slight tendency to rise.” 
— “First Report of Gold and Silver Commission,” 
Question 1,162, p. 60. 

Nothing more need be said, but I may add that I am 
led to believe from conversation with residents in India 
who are shrewd observers, that the authorities are right. 
There has been no general or ftiaterial rise in wages 
and incomes in India in the last ten or fifteen years. 
What I believe has occurred is a rise of wages in the 
large cities of India and in some districts near the gold 
mines, not sufficient ttj affect greatly the general aver* 
age. The conclusion consequently is not that the facts 
as to ^preciation of gold in Europe measured by cJS!!** 
modities, and as to a less appreciation of silver in India 
measured by commodities, implying a depreciation of 
silver* measured by gol 3 , are out of harmony, but that 
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India, as a community, has not of late been advancing 
as European communities have advanced. Hence the 
absence in India of many of the usual phenomena of 
depreciation of money, though some of them must have 
accompanied an increase of wages and incomes in India, 
such as would undoubtedly have taken place of late if 
India had been an advancing community, although the 
silver prices of commodities had fallen a little. 

I make these observations with some diffidence, and 
in the absence of fuller information, which is much to 
be desired, as to prices and wages in India. It would 
be most interesting to know, on its own merits, how 
much the people of India have been gaining in material 
wealth of late years. It appears somewhat remote to 
bring in the relations between gold and silver prices 
and gold and silver wages as having a bearing on this 
point, but with good statistics the topic should be in no 
way remote. 

Similar statements, it may be noticed, are made by 
consuls of the U nited K ingdom in silver-using countries, 
in reply to the wages query of the Royal Commission 
on Trade Depression contained in the circular sent to 
H.M.’s representatives abroad by that body. From 
Mexico, from China, from Japan, or at least from many 
places in these countries, and from other countries also, 
the report is that there has been no noticeable rise of 
wages for twenty years, or since 1870. From Russia 
and Austria, which are paper countries, but with little 
discount on the paper compared with silver, there is 
much the same reply.* 

The inference as to the slow growth of silver-using 
communities as compared with that of gold-using com- 
munities is a specially important oner as we shall after- 
wards see. It bears upon thel^uestion of the future 
demand for gpld compared with that of silver. For 
•tB^resent purpose, hgjvever, I am using it metely to 
show the nature and extent of tke depreciation of silver. 
It can nardly be spoken of anywhere as a depreciation 
at ail, even when tfie measure is the income per head 

I. 0 



of a community, and there is obviously no depreciation, 
but appreciation only, when the measure is that of the 
average of commodities. 

At this point we may notice what was adverted to in 
the opening remarks with reference to the puzzle caused 
by there being no phenomena of depreciation of silver 
in India answering exactly to its depreciation measured 
by gold in Europe. Clearly the correspondence cannot 
be exact, because the economic movement in India and 
in Europe is not the same. The difference accounts, 
especially, I think, for that most curious puzzle of all, 
which seems so insoluble, viz., the slowness with which 
wages adjust themselves in England and India to the 
changed ratio between gold and silver, so that the Indian 
producer who has no more wages to pay, while his pro- 
duce commands relatively more silver than the produce 
of the English producer commands of gold, in com- 
parison with what was formerly the case, appears to 
have a permanent advantage" over the English com- 
petitor. Clearly if real wages aje rising in England 
generally more than they are in India, wages here may 
not apparently be adjusted to this specific change, be- 
cause along with the apparent adjustment required an- 
other change has to be adjusted, viz., the increase in 
real wages. Thus the English producer appears to be 
more and more handicapped by his Indian competitors, 
because he cannot get money wages down. If, however, 
there had been no fall of prices and no fall in silver, 
this difficulty would have been the sam«, only it would 
have taken the form of rising wages here with prices 
stationary ,c instead of the form of stationary wages and 
falling prices. Always the real changes must have been 
the same. The change, however, implies no insuperable 
difficulty in the English competition maintaining itself. 
Real wages increase because the work (lone is better 
generally, and though there qiay be momentary 3W> 
' culties in special trades, always this improvement in 
work will tell. ^ 

The facts as thus^ described also appear to account 
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for the extent of the recent flow of silver to the East, 
on which there appears to be some misconception, and 
on which I may be allowed to say something, as the 
name of a revered authority, Mr. Bagehot, whom I 
am specially bound to defend has been brought into 
question. Mr. Bagehot, it is said, when the depreciation 
of silver measured by gold began, discouraged a panic 
feeling by predicting a great export of silver to the 
East, and a continual demand for silver as it fell in 
value, so that unlimited depreciation was not in pro- 
spect. The event, it is said, has belied his prediction, 
and shows that his appeals against panic were not well 
founded. 

I remember no conversation with Mr. Bagehot having 
the purport stated, and I was in close communication 
with him till he died. What he was always speaking 
of was a sudden depreciation of silver such as took place 
in 1876, when the market fell away suddenly to 33*. i irf., 
and of this he predicted that it would speedily right itself 
by stimulating exports of goods from India, and so creat- 
ing a demand for silver for export to India. In this Mr. 
Bagehot was undoubtedly right. Indian trade was 
stimulated, and there was a large export of silver from 
Europe to India immediately after Mr. Bagehot made 
his statement as to what was going to happen, while 
the price of silver recovered to over 45. 6rf., and only 
fell very grad^’ally after that for a good many years 
until, in 1886, another fall occurred such as Mr. Bagehot 
w^rote of in i 8 f 5 . Mr. Bagehot by no means predicted 
that silver would go tack to its ancient level, nor was 
any such idea in his mind. He was the l^t man in 
the world to discount the future or to take very long 
views. 

Since Mr Bagehot died, however,,tne circumstances 
rela^ ng to both silver gold have very greatly 
‘'*thanged. and I am tolirably confident that he never 
:^aid anything to imply a belief that the* stimulus to 
Indian trade, whichjie anticipfited from a momentary 
great drop in silver, would be permanent and continuous 
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in totally different circumstances. The new circum- 
stances are what economists would recognize as rather 
an appreciation than depreciation of silver, and this 
aspect of the fall in* silver was certainly not so visible 
before 1877, when Mr. Bagehot died, as it has since 
become. 

I have further to point out that the flow of silver to 
India of late years has in fact been on a considerable 
scale. Since 1877 the influx into India in tens of 
rupees has been : 

Net Imports of Silver into India by Sea in the 
undermentioned Years. 


[In thousands of tens of rupees.] 


Year ended 31st 
March. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Net Imports. 

1874 

4,143 

1,648 

2,495 

’75 

6,052 

1,410 

4.642 

’76 

.3.464 

1.^09 

1.555 

’77 

9,992 

2.793 

7.199 

’78 

15.776 

1,100 

14,676 

’79 

5,594 

1.623 

3.971 

’80 

9.605 

1,735 

7.870 

’81 

5.316 

1,423 

3.893 

’82 

6,466 

1,087 

5.379 

’83 i 

8.353 

878 

7.480 

’84 

7.408 

1,003 

6.405 

’85 

9.110 

1,864 

7.246 

'86 

12.386 

780 

ii>6o6 

’87 

’88 

i — 

8,220 

1,064 « 

7.156 


t 

9.219 

f 


And I maintain these are large figures. They would 
hardly have jakeft place unless there had been some 
increase of wages ^naincomes in India, though, as we 
have s^en, there is no large general inorease of 
wages' and incomes. I ndjia remains a consumer of silver 
on a large scale. No doubt for many years, owing to^ 
the gteat advance in prices and wages which took place 
in India between i85oand 1870, India was a consumer 
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on a still larger scale, just as England was a large con- 
sumer of gold for monetary purposes in the same years; 
but while in the last fifteen years England has ceased 
to be a consumer of gold, India remains a large con- 
‘sumer of silver. The difference arises in part, I believe, 
from the fact that, while gold has appreciated greatly, 
measured by commodities, and gold incomes have not 
increased, silver has appreciated only a little, measured 
by commodities, and silver incomes, though silver- 
using communities have not advanced as gold-using 
communities have done, have nevertheless advanced 
a little. 

I have to apologize for this digression as to the flow 
of silver to the East, but my excuse must be the ex- 
pediency of showing that all the facts, when rightly 
understood, are in harmony. The flow of silver to 
India should be in strict relation with the degree and 
nature of depreciation in its money and the economic 
progress of its inhabitants. 


Characters of Appreciation and Depreciation at 
Different Periods, 

Making the broad distinction we have made between 
the course of prices and incomes, it may be useful to 
look at what happened in previous periods of appreci- 
ation or depreciation, and see how they may be char- 
acterized witn reference to this distinction. A good 
deal of light .‘^ems to be thrown on the subject by so 
doing. ^Much doubt Is removed as to when there has 
been appreciation or depreciation. • 

We may take first the period following the Austra- 
lian and Californian gold discov«ries. Mr. Jevons 
showed for this period an a!t)preciatidn of money, 
measured by, staple commodities in England, amount- 
iig to about 15 per ce^t; As you are aware, hbwever, 
the statement was not universally accepted as repre* 
senting the change in prices of commodities generally ; 
and still retaining the confused idea as to appreciation 
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being something absolute and independent, which is so 
difficult to get rid of, economists argued that Mr. Jevons 
had not made out his case. I have been told myself 
that because I agreed that the limit of the depreciation 
measured by commodities in the twenty years aftef 
1850 was a very narrow one, I must admit that the 
subject is extremely difficult, and we may equally con- 
clude now that appreciation is not established with any 
certainty! When we bring in the question of incomes, 
however, the character of the period which Mr. Jevons 
described is placed beyond all question. If the margin 
of the rise in the prices of commodities was a narrow 
one, the rise in incomes and wages was immense. As to 
income tax incomes, the facts are notorious. The income 
tax income per head of the people of the United King- 
dom, which was about 1 1 just before 1850, amounted 
about 1875 to over £ 1 ^. There is reason to believe 
moreover that the growth of ^working class incomes 
corresponded, on which head I may be allowed to refer 
to the papers on the Progress of thfe Working Classes ’’ 
which I read to the Society in 1883 and 1885.^ The 
•case between 1850 and 1870 therefore was one in which 
there was a moderate depreciation of gold measured by 
commodities, but as the community was advancing in 
real wealth at the same time the improvement in its 
condition was indicated by the larger growth in incomes 
than in the prices of commodities. Scientifically stated 
then, there was unquestionably depreciation between 
1850 and 1870; the depreciation being 4hat character- 
istic of an advancing community,‘when prices pf com- , 
modities rise a little, and incomes rise a great deal. 

Looking at the matter broadly the difference between 
that period and the later period since 1873 may simply 
be described as bemg ‘that while the increase in real 
wealth in the two periods was^much the same, the cqg- 
munityh’eceived the benefit in the former period in tn? 
' Yorm of a great rise in money incomes accompanied by 

^ See ^.Statistical Society’s “Journal,” i88g and 1885, and for the 
first gf these essays postea. 
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a much less rise in commodities, and in the latter they, 
have received the benefit in the form of stationary and 
almost slightly declining incomes, accompanied by a 
great fall in the prices of commodities. The facts are 
all in harmony. The substantial result to the com- 
munity, apart from the redistribution of wealth involved, 
is the same in both periods, but the money expressions 
and the changes in these money expressions are dif- 
ferent. 

Going back a little further, again, it is easy to see 
that the period between the early part of the century 
and the eve of the gold discoveries of 1848-50 was one 
of great likeness to the present period since 1873. 
both there was the same steady fall of general prices, 
a fall which has long been recognized, in spite of the 
unwillingness of many economists, such as Tooke, to 
speak of it as a rise in the purchasing power of money. 
Now we must add that there is a farther likeness in the 
circumstance that between the early part of the century 
and 1845 average mone) incomes increased very little. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the small advance of 
income tax incomes between the date when the income 
tax was left off in 1815 and its renewal in 1843, 
being in fact no advance, or barely any advance, allow- 
ing for the increase of population. It is equally on 
record, though there are no exact statistics, that money 
wages during the same period were with difficulty 
iliaintained. Hence the general likeness between the 
period 1815^,45 and the present time. Appreciation of 
mone]^ shows itself in both periods in much the same 
way, and is of much the same type, thoijgh I am in- 
clined to think that the advance in real wealth before 
1845 was not so great as it has sinfe been. 

Going back still further, it u*ill be fouifd that towards 
th^ close of last century, and dflring the early part 
-^t>f the present centurj^,^here was a remarkable rise of 
prices, and an equally remaflcable, if not more remark- 
able, rise of incomes, indicating that, on the whole, the 
community was tH^n advariting. In thus speaking, I 
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leave out, of course, that part of the rise of prices and 
incomes which answered to the depreciation of paper. 
Apart from this element, there was a great rise in prices 
and incomes in the last quarter of last century and the 
beginning of the present century, though rather more 
in incomes than in prices. The data are too scattered 
to enable us to speak with much exactness, and it would 
take us too far at present to go into historical investiga- 
tions; but that there was at the time spoken of depre- 
ciation of money, measured by commodities, such as 
we had between 1850 and 1870, is undoubted, and there 
was at least sufficient advance of incomes to raise a 
question whether the whole change was not of the same 
type, though the decree of advance in real wealth was 
not nearly so marked as in the period 1850-70. 

It is not proposed to go back any farther at present; 
but enough has perhaps been said to show how fruitful 
such investigations may be made when the relations 
between prices and incomes are kept steadily in view, 
and how necessary it is to allojr for the economic 
movement in a community in studying the signs of 
appreciation or depreciation of money. The apparent 
inconsistencies between a fall of prices and no fall of 
wages, or no corresponding fall, and vice versd, are all 
to be reconciled. When this is done there can be no 
sort of doubt as to the changes in the purchasing power 
of money at different times in the last hundred years. 

Equally when we turn to another field the utility of 
tne comparison is shown. In India, as have seen, 
since about 1873, there is notably no depreciation of 
silver measijred by commodities; there is perhaps a 
slight appreciation. There appears also to be a slight 
increase of income^, though not much. Just before 
1870, however, there wste unquestionably depreciation 
of silver in India, mUrked by a rise of both prices and 
incomes,*, and a little more in fncomes than in prices'^ 
In India the real progress in botff periods has been less 
than in Western Europe, but the facts again are all in 
conformity. As the commtinity advf^fces, though some- 
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what slowly, depreciation of money measured by com- 
modities is accompanied by a greater increase in money 
incomes than in the prices of commodities. On the 
other hand a stationary value or slight appreciation of 
money measured by commodities is accompanied by 
stationary or only slightly rising incomes. 

This characterization of the various sorts of apprecia- 
tion and depreciation may be used generally in com- 
paring different countries at different times. The fact 
of appreciation or depreciation of money is one which 
must be frequently kept in view in economic com- 
parisons, and the nature and degree of appreciation or 
depreciation must equally be considered. A study of 
the economic movement in the chief countries of the 
world, and in different provinces of the same countries 
for the last century, if not longer, comparing prices 
and incomes all through, could not but be most in- 
structive. 

A useful explanation with regard to the employment 
of certain phrases in economic discussions appears like- 
wise to be suggested. We often hear of certain things, 
such as war, causing high prices, and other things, such 
as abundant harvests, causing low prices ; and the high 
prices are spoken of as ‘"dearness,” and the low prices 
as “ cheapness.” But when the expressions are analyzed 
it will be found that the “dearness" and “cheap- 
ness ” can ha-'^e really nothing to do with money prices; 
that real “dearness," that is a high price in relation to 
income, and jjeal “ cheapness,” that is a low price in 
relation to income, are intended; while it is farther 
obvious from what has been said here that4‘ dearness " 
and “ cheapness ” in this sense may co-exist or come 
about with any conceivable ran^e money prices or 
any conceivable change in that rsyige. ^Things may 
become cheap in this sgnse when money prices rise 
and dear when money, price§ fall-— not perhafs in a 
short period, and especially as regards a particular* 
article, money then being the most stable measure, but 
certainly as regards V average of articles in those lon^ 
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periods when it is found convenient to invent measures 
for money itself. Much confusion has arisen from the 
neglect of this distinction. The common notion that 
war prices are high money prices, which is so inveterate, 
although it is absolutely disproved by experience as 
well as by theory, is an instance. Perhaps — to give an 
illustration from present controversies — the question 
whether abundance of commodities or scarcity of money 
causes a given appreciation of money, which we shall 
presently have to notice, would never have become a 
question at all, if it had been clearly recognized from 
the first that the effect of abundance of commodities 
properly belongs to a question of real cheapness, where 
the ratio of the commodities to incomes is involved, and 
that the effect of scarcity of money properly belongs to 
a question as to the range of money prices only where 
the ratio of commodities to money is involved, so that 
there is no antagonism between the two causes as they 
are not related to the same class of effects. 

The Causes of Appreciation and Depreciation, 

What are the causes of the changes in money with 
which we have been dealing? I approach this topic 
with great diffidence. The changes have been rung, 
as you are aware, on the antagonism, or supposed 
antagonism, which has just been mentioned, between 
the influence of abundant commodities and the influence 
of scarce money on prices. It has become extremely 
difficult for a modest student liKe myself to strike in, 
with a few tippeasing words, and show that there is a 
great deal to be said on the subject which does not 
touch on the^conflfct at all, and that the conflict itself 
is more about wor^s tlfein things. 

I would begin by saying that there ig, necessarily, 
amtigility in asking generally are the causes of the 
'appreciation 6f gold or depreciation of silver? There 
is liability to misunderstanding, as we have seen, in 
"the fact that there may te appre^tions and deprecia- 
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tions of quite different types, and what is true of one 
may not be true of another; but in addition causes 
are hardly to be treated in this general way when we 
are dealing with economic phenomena, or indeed with 
any scientific phenomena. We should hardly ask what 
are the causes of the sun rising in the east, without 
limiting the question in some way so as to show what 
facts are assumed, and where the point as to the rising 
in the east comes in. In the same way we must limit 
and define the inquiry as to the causes of appri^ciation 
and depreciation of money at one time as compared 
with another. 

I have to begin then by drawing attention to what 
is stated in the preliminary remarks, to the effect that 
there must be a sense in which the ascription of every 
case of appreciation of money to a contraction of money, 
and every case of depreciation to an expansion, must 
be true. There must be relative contraction and ex- 
pansion whatever the absolute changes maybe; and 
as there is an incessant action and reaction in all 
economic phenomena, this means that contraction of 
money may always be taken as the cause of an increase 
of the purchasing power of money, in the sense that 
such an increase necessarily implies contraction as 
compared with what would otherwise be. We may 
infer the one fact from the other, which is the im- 
portant poin' for us, without troubling our heads very 
much about metaphysical ideas of cause, 

Using the^ords contraction and expansion in this 
sense, however, a very different view would be taken 
of the causes and order of the phenomerili from what 
would be taken by anyone attaching a totally different 
meaning to contraction and expansion, ^nd overlook- 
ing the relative nature of the eXprejsions as thus used. 
Both disputants might Ijp right, but then the^ would 
not be talking of the same things. ^ 

According to this view, then, as already explained, 
it becomes convenient, to say the least of it, Jo treat 
all the changes, wh^her in tne demand for or supply 
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of money or the demand for or supply of commodities 
as changes in the circumstances of money, although 
in discussions where money itself is treated as the 
measure the same circumstances may be spoken of 
as changes in the circumstances of the things which 
money measures. Everything turns on the point of 
view. Thus, a general and continued fall of prices 
being proved, and commodities being taken as the 
measure of money, the circumstances imply a contrac- 
tion of money as compared with the time just before, 
Whatever the real changes may have been, and what- 
ever may be the ultimate causes of one thing exchang- 
ing at a particular ratio for another, for the purpose of 
the special inquiry, where money is being measured, 
the changes must be spoken of as changes in money, 
and as the purchasing power of money is increased, 
there is contraction of money. 

It would only vary the language a little to substitute 
for the phrase contraction of money increased cost of 
production, just as it would be^o substitute in the 
opposite case lowered cost of production, in both cases 
relatively to commodities. Relative contraction and 
expansion of money may either be conceived of as 
causes or effects of changes in the ratio of exchange 
with commodities; if we conceive of them as effects we 
should speak of the relative change of cost of produc- 
tion as the cause; but the result is the same so far. It 
Is the circumstances of money we must view as having 
changed. 

It appears to be possible, however, to go farther, 
and to poini out that by comparison, if we attend care- 
fully to the terms of the comparison, we can say posit- 
ively that the^receRt change from a high to a low level 
of prices is due to ^ change in money, of the nature or 
in thet direction of absolute contraction, t 

If wi look at the matter dynamically, what we find 
is that over a ‘long period of years the circumstances 
jiffecting the two factors in the ratio between money 
’ind commodities, viz., money orf one side and comr 

it * * 
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modities on the other side, so varied from moment to 
moment at one time that the ratio remained steady, 
and so varied at another time that the ratio changed. 
If at the moment of transition from the steady to the 
changing ratio it is found that the circumstances of the 
one factor have not altered dynamically, but that the 
progress remains what it was before, then it is a pro- 
per conclusion that the circumstances of the other 
factor have altered dynamically, and that the change 
in the ratio is to be ascribed to the change in that 
other factor. 

This description applies exactly to what went on 
between commodities on the one side and money on 
the other from 1850 to 1873, and the change which 
occurred about the latter year. Before 1873 for rather 
more than twenty years the circumstances of com- 
modities and of money, supply on one side and demand 
on the other, were undoubtedly in a state of constant 
flux, but the movement was such in both cases, the 
changes so kept pace with each other, that the ratio 
remained unchanged, or if anything gold fell and com- 
modities rose. About 1873 was an alteration, but 
according to the best observation the movement in 
commodities continued what it had been, the quantity 
increasing at as great a rate as in the period just before, 
but not at a greater rate. The inference seems con- 
clusive ther-Tore that after 1873 the alteration in the 
economic movement was in money, and to this must be 
ascribed the^hange of prices which has occurred. 

It is.only an additional confirmation of this view that 
actual changes in the movement in money i!i a direction 
likely to lead to a fall of prices can be referred to. The 
argument, on the assumption that* the povement in 
commodities has been correctly (^escribed, would be 
complete, even if we kqpw less about the changes in 
money than we do. Whatever may be the qusflities or 
conditions which make money exchange at a particular 
ratio for a group of commodities, then the changes in 
those conditions fr^ day to day which made money 
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remain steady in price towards commodities or to fall 
a little before 1873, must have undergone an altera- 
tion in their course about 1873. The effect being 
different, and the course of commodities being the 
same after 1873 before that date, it must have beer 
the course of money that changed. 

The actual facts that we find as regard changes ir 
the movement of money before and after 1873 
most striking. 

In the fourteen years ending 1871, which was the 
last year before me when I wrote the paper in 1872 
already referred to, the net imports of gold intc 
England, the excess of the imports over the ex- 
ports amounted to no less a sum than £6j,J'j6,qoo 
viz.: 

Excess of Imports of Gold into the United Kingdom 
over Exports, 


1858 

’59 

’60 .... . 

, . 10,226,000 

. . 4,217,000 

• • 3 >° 57 .ooo 

’6i 

. . . 926,000 

’62 

• • 3,892,000 

’63 

. . 3,840,000 

’64 

’<^5 

. . 3,621,000 

• • 5 > 993 >ooo 

’66 

. . 10,768,000 

’67 

. . 7,911,000 

’68. ... . 

. . 4,428,000 

’69 

. . ^ 5 » 297 iO^ 

’70 

. , ‘ 8,793,000 

•' 7 ^ 

. . 921,000 

Total . . 

. £ 6 ,,,, 6 ,ooo 


This is an average of about f 5,000, ooq per annum 
or n^riy so. In the folio wing^:^xteen years, however, 
Aere has been hardly ahy excess, as the following 
statement shows:- 
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Excess of Imports of Gold into the United Kingdom 
over Exports, 



Excess of Imports. 

Excess of Exports. 


£ 


1872 

'73 

— 

1,280,000 

1,540,000 

— 

’74 

7,439,000 

— 

'75 

’76 

’77 

4,493,000 

— 

6,960,000 

-- 

— 

4,932,000 

’78 

5,902,000 

— 

’79 

’80 

— 

4,210,000 

— 

2 , 374,000 

’81 

— 

5.536.000 

’82 

2 , 353.000 

— 

’83 

665,000 

— 

’84 

— 

1,269,000 

’^5 

1,446,000 

— 

’86 

— 

391,000 

’87 

632,000 

— 

Total .... 

31,430,000 

19,992,000 

Deduct excess of ex - 1 
norts .... I 

19,992,000 



Net Total . . . . 1 

11,438,000 

— 


Allowing for the increase of population, the excess 
of imports in the second period, to correspond to the 
excess in the^first period, should have been very nearly 
;^8o, 000,000; actually it has only been 1,438,000. 

Whatever evidence there may be about tbe quantities 
of gold in the world and in the banks or Government 
treasuries of other countries, thf^ .difference in the 
amount available or required fi^r the Unifed Kingdom 
is enormous^ As the United Kingdom, it may be 
added, is and has been jjActically the only free market, 
working on the same basis *all through, the figured 
are worth all the others. In the one period then we 
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the Same proportion we might have expected nearly 
;^8o,ooo,ooo, we got about ;^i 1,000,000 only. It is 
clearly impossible to contend there has been no change 
in the movement of gold, comparing the one pferiod 
with the other. 

If we looked at coinage or other details, the result 
would be the same. The stock of gold in England 
available for money has not been added to of late 
years as it was in the period just before. The stock 
with the additions has had to do more work, and it has 
only been able to do so because prices have fallen, and 
incomes have not risen, whereas from 1850 to 1873, 
when gold was going so largely into England, not only 
did prices rise a little but incomes a great deal.^ 

Of course, however, the special point of view has 
always to be considered. The comparison is of move- 
ments in two periods, and the change in ratio is ascribed 
to an arrest of the movement -rin one of the factors 
which is apparently established beyond all question. 

To put the matter into more p(fpular language, we 
might perhaps say that the stationary or rather rising 
prices of commodities between 1850 and 1873, although 
commodities were increasing as much as they have 
done since 1 87 3, were maintained by continual additions 
to the stock and efficiency of money. Since 1873 the 
movement of additions to the stock which was a very 
pronounced one has been arrested, if there has not 
L^en an actual withdrawal from or diminution of stock 
uncompensated by an increase in the^efficiency of 
money. Consequently the fall of prices since 1873 is 
explained by the check to the previous movement, 
when the matter is looked at dynamically and the 
periods are compared. 

The utility of this mode of comparison is also obvi- 
ous, and it was simply by using it that it, was possible 

to anticipate fifteen and then '^en years ago the actual 
® ‘ 

* The com))arison would be still more striking, I believe, if we 
could toppaxe the excess of imports of gold from 1850 downwards. 
But there are no 'official statistics of gold ^ports before 1858. 
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course which prices have since followed. In my paper 
in 1872 on “The Depreciation of Gold since 1848,” ^ 
this was exactly the method followed. The real pro- 
gress of the community at a certain rate was assumed, 
and then as it appeared probable that the amount of 
new gold available for an increase of business could 
not be the same as before, but was likely rather to 
diminish, the conclusion was that the course of prices 
would be different from what it had been. The common 
opinion then was different. It was freely said that as 
there was so much gold about, there was enough for 
every purpose, and prices would rise farther. But the 
method of dynamiccomparison,as the event has proved, 
made a true forecast possible. Again in 1879 it was 
always the dynamic comparison that was in view. Two 
passages may be extracted from the paper of 1879 
which put the view plainly. First, speaking of the past, 
I said; 

“ The peculiarity of the period has been the increase 
of mechanical invention and the constant augmenta- 
tion of goods, so that the accumulation of capital above 
shown is even in less proportion than the increase of 
the movement in trade which the money in use has to 
move. It is a moderate calculation that if only the 
countries which used gold in 1848, including their 
colonies, were now using it, the requirements to corre- 
spond with the increased population and wealth would 
be at least three times what they were, assuming prices 
to remain in ecjtiilibrium.’'* 

Next as regards the future: 

“ Let me add that whatever doubt maybe entertained 
as to the actual meeting of the two curves of demand 
and supply of gold during the las|?few years hpart from 
extraordinary demands — all the facts aftd circumstances 
seem to indicafe that the kneeling point must «ome 
very soon unless the supply of gold is increased or 
economizing expedients introduced and extended. . . . 


' See supra, pp. 75-97.'' 


Supra, p, 144. 
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Whether such a change is likely to come in the shape 
of an increased gold supply it will be for geologists and 
mineralogists to judge, but it is not reassuring to see 
how little comes practically of the recent gold discoveries 
in India and the re-discovery in Midian. Whether on 
the other hand change may come in the shape of 
economizing expedients will be a point of no little 
interest for bankers and all other business men, and 
for legislators. Considering the slowness with which 
such expedients become effective when they are first 
introduced, and the perfection to which they have been 
brought in countries like England where they are in- 
troduced, I feel great doubts whether much relief can 
come in this way. On the whole, I see no other outlet 
from the situation than in the gradual adjustment of 
prices to the relatively smaller and smaller supply of 
gold, which must result from the increasing numbers 
and wealth of the population of gold-using countries.” ' 

I spoke to much the same effect in a few words 
following on Mr, Goschen's address to the Bankers’ 
Institute in 1883. “ If it is found,” I said, “that the 
annual supply of gold, now that the transition period 
may be considered over, is not sufficient to maintain 
things in what we may call an equilibrium, that there 
is a constant increase in population and in the resources 
of mankind from time to time going on, and the supply 
of new money is not quite equal to keep things at an 
equilibrium, then we may have a long-continued fall 
of prices from generation to generatiffh, and this will 
probablychave very great effects as time goes on. We 
may perhaps have what may be called a permanent 
transition perioij, as far as I can see.” 

Thus the idea of 4 dynamic equilibrium has always 
been in my mind^as the basis of any comparison between 
period and period, and I ‘must maintain it, especially 
after the event, to be k useful method of comparison* 
In any case you must define your idea of an eqtii* 


iSCC mxj’iqf. 
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librium at starting, or you can have no clear notion of 
the facts at all. 

It would perhaps be possible to leave the discussion 
at this point. If the dynamic comparison here made is 
useful, partly for forecasting the future course of prices, 
and partly for explaining generally the relations of 
money, commodities, and incomes to each other when 
prices change, then it is a comparison which ought to 
be made, whatever else is done or omitted. It carries 
us a long way in the investigation. So much is said, 
however, about other comparisons, especially about the 
abundance of commodities causing the fall of prices 
and not the contraction of money, that at the risk of 
burdening myself with controversy I propose to add a 
^ short criticism on this discussion. 

Clearly the suggestion already made that the two 
causes are not on the same plane — abundanc"' of com- 
modities properly belonging to a question of real cheap- 
ness, while scarcity of money belongs to a question of 
money prices only — covers the whole ground. But the 
point need not bo pressed. The argument from the 
abundance of commodities may be demonstrated to be 
faulty in other ways. 

The question immediately arises, looking at the 
whole course of the discussion, whether those who 
insist so much on the increasing abundance of com- 
modities as excluding any idea of the contraction of 
gold are not really attempting the impossible, viz., to 
measure two ^/ariable^, one against the other, without 
a third common measure by which to try them. We 
know, however, so little of the ultimate facts which 
regulate the ratio of exchange between particular com- 
modities, that it would be useless loldetermine, except 
in a comparative and limited ‘manner, what are the 
face's which ch^inge at a giyen time, and how ong com- 
modity may exchange for les» than befo/e, although « 
it may be produced in smaller quantity; another for 
more than before, although j,t may be produced in 
greater aburidance; ar\d although it may be true gener- 
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ally in theory that increase of supply means a lower 
rate of exchange for the article supplied, and a less 
supply a higher rate of exchange. The concrete facts 
are in truth infinitely difficult to follow out, and no one 
should attempt to do so without limiting his quest in 
some way. 

When, therefore, abundance of commodities is pitted 
against scarcity of money in the way that is sometimes 
done, I confess my inability to follow the discussion at 
all. I seek in vain for the exact terms of the comparison 
— ^the definition of the equilibrium which is the start- 
ing point of the comparison, and a description of the 
changes as from this equilibrium. The whole discus- 
sion is bewildering to a degree. 

I would say, however, though it is not quite safe to 
speak in the absence of all clear definitions by the dis- 
putants themselves, that the contention that the recent 
change in prices or in the purchasing power of gold is 
to be ascribed rather to the increasing abundance of 
commodities than to any contiaction of money, is 
obviously, as far as it has any reason at all, based upon 
an attempt at a totally different comparison from the 
one which we have now made. For the purpose of this 
comparison the quantities of commodities and money, 
or the conditions of their production, or whatever 
determines the ratio between them, are assumed to be 
in a state of rest just before the change in prices occurs 
—-a statical and not a dynamical equilibrium is assumed ; 
— and as it is found that commodities goisn increasing, 
and there i^ no actual diminution of money from that: 
point or very little, the subsequent change in prices is 
ascribed to the change in commodities. But whatever 
may be thought of thecvalidity and usefulness of such 
a comparison, what I have to submit is that it is obvi- 
ously, ^nd by the terms of it, a totally different com- 
« parison from, what is attempted when the two periods 
are looked at dynamically and a dynamic comparison 
attempted. 

The difference between me two comparisons can be 
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illustrated very simply by diagrams, which show at a 
glance that those who argue for abundance of com- 
modities as causing the recent fall of prices, start from 
an assumed equilibrium of rest at the date when the 
fall began, while the comparison which asserts a change 
in money is really a dynamic comparison. (See p. 214.) 

The first diagram, it will be seen, shows commodities 
and money both increasing from 1850 to 1873, and the 
ratio between them remaining steady; there was in 
truth a moderate rise of prices, but it would complicate 
the diagram to show this; after 1 873 commodities went 
on increasing as before, but there was a check to the 
increase of money, and hence the fall of prices is 
ascribed to this check to the increase of money. This 
was the change that took place in 1873 or thereabouts. 
The recent fall of prices, therefore, in a dynamic com- 
parison, is clearly due to a change in money. 

The second diagram, on the other hand, starts from 
1873 only, assumes a state of rest as at that date, and 
thence as commodities increase, while money does not, 
the fall in prices after that date is ascribed to the in- 
crease of commodities. It is the increase of commodities 
which causes a change from the assumed state of rest. 
But this second diagram is only a copy of the second 
half of the first, and deals with the same facts, only pre- 
senting them in a different way, and without comparison 
with the previous period, which is the essential point of 
the comparison in the first diagram. 

The two comparisons, it is plain, are fundamentally 
different, and to argue as if they were the same must 
cause endless confusion. 

My own opinion is that a statical comparison, besides 
being much more difficult thjjn those wjio attempt it 
imagine, is not of much use when ypu do make it. The 
economic world is in incessant movement, and the com- 
parison required for any purpose is almosf always 
dynamic. You have to compare movement with move* 
irtenc if you want to find out what is changing, not state 
with statei In any pase alsb the movement is much 
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more easily compared. You may not be able to tell all 
the causes of a given economic condition so as to com- 
pare it with another economic condition and its causes; 
but if you can take two economic conditions succeeding 
each other, and point out a difference in the movement 
of one of two factors which must have contributed to 
the conditions, you have something definite and palpable 
to rely on. 

Those who dwell on the abundance of commodities 
rely on the great authority of Tooke, and much of their 
writing is in fact a reminiscence of Tooke. 1 may be 
allowed a word therefore regarding Tooke 's place in 
the literature of these discussions. To my mind he is 
completely superseded by Jevons. With all his industry 
and knowledge of business — and there is no more acute 
or fruitful author to study — Tooke never seems to have 
got into his mind the notion that the causes of changes 
in prices which he dealt with were not all on the same 
plane, and that most of what he said about good crops 
and the rest of it causmg a fall in prices could be ad- 
mitted without bringing into question the notion that 
looking at the whole history from another point of view 
the average changes from generation to generation 
could be described as changes in the value of money. 
He had no good idea besides of the logical or scientific 
value of an index number, such as his successor, Mr, 
Newmarch, found himself compelled to adopt in his 
continuatic/u of the History of Prices.'' Mr. Jevons 
has changed all that. By demonstrating how an index 
number ccn be used on an extensive scale, he has in 
fact dfemonstrated that in point of facj changes in 
average prices from generation to generation can be 
traced, ie., changes in the average purchasing power 
of money; and most of Topkt therefore, as far as 
questions like the present are coitcerned, goes by the 
board. In theory, however, Tooke never depied that 
there might be changes in the supply and demand fgr 
money adequate to cause great changes in prices. 
Where he failed was in recogpizing the special character 
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of the problem, and the inapplicability of most of the 
points he raised—as to good harvests and the like ac- 
counting for changes in particular commodities— in a 
discussion in Which from the necessity of the case the 
average of commodities is itself the measure, and the 
question is not of real cheapness or dearness, but of 
money prices only. After Jevons, Tooke is really out 
of date, and nothing is more curious than to see how in 
the recent discussions disputant after disputant seems 
unable to follow Jevons, and prefers to go back to an 
order of ideas which is entirely superseded. 

As showing farther the difficulty of the method of a 
statical comparison in this very matter, I may refer to 
the excellent mathematical work of Dr. Krai, with a 
preface by Dr. von Neumann-Spallart, in which an at- 
tempt is made to prove that the change from a high to 
a low level of prices is due to a change in commodities 
and not in money. It is evident from this book that if 
a solution could be found for this question, starting from 
a statical equilibrium, the most difficult mathematics 
would be necessary, whereas w4en a dynamic com- 
parison is attempted, the result stands out with striking 
distinctness, and there is no difficulty. 

I have only to add that for the purpose of forecasting 
the future it is absolutely necessary we should look at 
the matter dynamically. We cannot trace out all the 
causes which produce a given ratio between prices and 
commodities. We can see, however, that the movement 
in one or two important factors of that ratio is in a 
certain direction, by which an equilibrium of a certain 
kind is estal^lished. It is easy to predict that ’a con- 
tinuance of the movement in the leading factors must 
lead to one kind of result, and an alteration in that 
movement to a different Result. 


The Redisiribjition^f Wealth. 

1 he consequences of an appreciation of money would 
demands chapter to thenM?elves, but though unable to 
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treat the subject fully in the present paper, I am unwill- 
ing to pass over it altogether, as it must be referred to 
when we come to draw conclusions as to the future 
prospect. 

These consequences are usually dealt with in two 
divisions : i. The effect of appreciation in checking in- 
dustry and so retarding the increase of wealth; and 
2. The social and other effects of appreciation in re- 
distributing wealth. The former of these branches need 
not, however, detain us. I do not consider it really 
important. Industry goes on with any sort of currency 
provided it does not change in short periods. It is hard 
to say whether abundant money causing inflation is 
better or worse in the end in its effect on production 
than a contraction of money which causes appreciation. 
What I have to say on these points moreover is said 
elsewhere. I shall only deal then with the effects of 
appreciation, and of course in this connection appre- 
ciation of the special character above described, in re- 
distributing wealth. 

It is obvious beyond all question that these effects 
may be important. Measured by a certain standard, 
the average of commodities, the weight of all permanent 
bin dens is increased as compared with what would have 
been the case if there had been no appreciation. People 
in paying annuities or old debts have to give sovereigns 
which each renresent a greater quantity of commodities, 
a greater quantity of the results of human energy, than 
it would have represented if there had been no appre- 
ciation. It may be qifite true that on the average the 
individual in paying a debt, as his averagi income is 
not less, only uses the same proportion of that income 
or the capital represented by i^to discharge the debt, 
and in this sense there is superfici|lly no increase of 
the burden ou the average in the case supposed; but 
it is hardly to be assumejJT I think, that the increase of 
production is an increase witliout additicihal effort — it* 
IS the effort rather of a human unit who is alwavs be- 
coming on the average a stronger producer — and in 
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admitting consequently that the same proportion of a 
larger production is required to pay larger debts, it re- 
mains true that there is an increase of burden, although 
it happens to be borne by stronger producers. It is at 
any rate quite clear that the benefit of an increase of 
production is distributed differently when money ap- 
preciates measured by commodities than when it does 
not appreciate. The debtors pay more than they would 
otherwise pay, and the creditors receive more. 

The matter is thus not unimportant to the two large 
classes of people who make up the community. Ap- 
preciation is a most serious matter to those who have 
debts to pay. It prevents them gaining by the develop- 
ment of industry as they would otherwise gain. There 
may be compensations in different directions, as by the 
lowering of the rate of interest which seems to take 
place as the result of appreciation, but on the whole 
the balance is against the debtor, as compared with 
what it would be if there were no appreciation. 

On a large scale this applies t^ transactions between 
nations. A creditor nation is able to draw more from 
its tributaries, who have to pay it in the appreciating 
money, than it would otherwise be able to draw. To 
pay the same debt they must send to their creditors 
30, 50, perhaps 100 per cent, more produce than they 
would otherwise have to send. There is no doubt that 
in this sense the weight of the gold debt of a debtor- 
country like India or the United States has enormously 
increased of late years. The resources yi both cases 
may have grown even more largely than the burden, but 
there is nevertheless an increase of the burden itself. 

All this is treating the question with regard to the 
average effect. It»is still more important to remember, 
however, that the ^verage may be made up of a great 
variety of cases, and in fact there is no .doubt the re- 
distribution described spells^ruin to individuals and 
classes. Although average production is increased, 
there are large masses of property where there is no 
increaSe, or little increase, where the fall of prices there- 
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fore means a diminution of the gross money return, 
and where, consequently, the property being mortgaged, 
the margin of the mortgagor is swept away. This has 
now become a familiar matter to most people in con- 
nection with the depression in land-owning, but the 
landlord only exemplifies an extreme case of a general 
mischief. He owns very often only the margin of a 
margin. The rent itself is the margin of profit remain- 
ing after the expenses of cultivation and the farmer’s 
profit have been deducted from the gross produce, these 
expenses not being reducible, at any rate at once, with 
the fall in prices. Of this margin again the nominal 
owner only gets a remainder, and he would often be a 
loser, even if the rent represented the same proportion 
of the gross produce as before, because being less in 
money the whole of it is swept away by the charges 
and debenture interest so that there is no remainder. 
In this way landowners who seemed to have so safe a 
position have been mined by the score. But this case 
is the case mutatis mutandis of every ordinary share- 
holder in a company who has debenture holders and 
holders of preference shares in front of him. Margins 
are everywhere endangered. On the other hand the 
owners of the preferences so long as they are safe are 
paid much more than they would have been paid if there 
had been no appreciation. They belong to the creditor 
class, and gam where the others lose. 

All this, let me repeat, is involved in the appreciation 
of money n^asured by commodities, even though in- 
comes as a rule do not diminish. The mischiefs are no 
doubt less than if there was a still greater ftll of prices, 
accompanied by a serious diminution of incomes on the 
average. But they are mischief^ as fer as they go. No 
doubt one reason they have been If ss felt than would 
otherwise have been the case is that many people are 
both debtors and creditors, 'fhey not only owh land, 
perhaps, but they own Government and the like stocks,* 
where they are preferred creditors, and where they gain 
consequently by the appreciaflon of money. Bui there 
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are sufficient cases of marginal owners whose margins 
have been swept away to make the social effects of the 
redistribution of wealth involved in the appreciation of 
money measured by commodities very widely felt. 

At the same time, it should be recognized that in 
some cases the appreciation, though it means ap- 
parently a redistribution of wealth, does not really in- 
volve that mischief; it only anticipates what would 
otherwise happen. For instance, in giving more to a 
wage receiver or salaried servant, whose nominal in- 
come is unchanged, it may still only place him in the 
position in which a gradual rise in the scale of living 
would have placed him. If real wealth had been in- 
creasing without a corresponding fall of prices, or rise 
in the purchasing power of money, then wages and 
salaries must Infallibly have risen. In these cases, al- 
though redistribution of wealth seems involved in the 
appreciation, there is no real^ redistribution involved; 
there is a general increase, in which all incomes par- 
ticipate on the average. 

The appreciation in any case is not one to be re- 
garded with a panic feeling except in special cases. 
Especially as regards national debts, which are not 
themselves increasing in amount, the increase of burden 
need not be very formidable, for two reasons: i. The 
reason already mentioned, that the income per head in 
the case supposed does not diminish, so that the charge 
per head cannot be more than it was before; and 2. 
The fact that population in an advancing community 
is always increasing, so that if the debt does increasej 
the burden^on each individual taxpayer must diminish 
from period to period by the increase of their numbers. 
The taxpayer does not^gain as he would gain if there 
were no appreciat^n of money; but the case must nCrt 
be spoken of as that of a debt growing and swamping 
the debtor. There is a^ third reason, viz., the reduc- 
'‘tion of interest which seems to be a consequence of 
the appreciation of money; but as this involves dis* 
putable matter, I do not insist upon it, although in th# 
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case of our own national debt the reduction of interest 
by conversion, as we all know, has been most serious. 
It is obvious practically that there are many national 
debts where the appreciation of money, for the reasons 
stated, and also because the debt is so small, does not 
lead to such an increase of burden as to be serious. It 
does not follow, of course, that all communities and all 
national debts are in the same case. Where debts in- 
crease fast, and where, in addition, as in the case of 
France, there is no rapid increase of population, the 
problems involved in the appreciation of money may 
at any time become serious. I should look for troublous 
times, for instance, both for some of our Australasian 
colonies and for a country like the Argentine Republic, 
'even if the appreciation does not grow more serious 
than it has been. That the pile of debts has to be paid, 
principal and interest, in appreciating money, even if 
individual money incomes do not diminish, is a most 
serious consideration The increase of the wealth of 
such borrowers ought to be enormous to enable them 
to bear safely the debts they are incurring. 


The Future Course of Prices. 

What is to be the movement of prices in the future? 
Of course no one would attempt prophecy in such a 
matter. We :an only assume the continuance of certain 
conditions which seem more or less probable, and infer 
from past ^perience.what the result will be. In 1872 
this mQfhod of proceeding enabled me to anticipate as 
highly probable the fall of prices which has since in 
fact occurred. What are the data now for an anticipa- 
tion regarding the future ? 

^ On this head then I am bolind <o say all the evid- 
ence seems to me to point to a continuance of the 
appreciation. So far as<;an judged, there is* no end 
to the progress of invention or improvement in indifs- 
trial qualities among gold-using communitiej. The 
increase of the numbers of sufii communities, especially 
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English-speaking communities, also goes on at a very 
rapid rate. The conditions therefore are generally so far 
the same as they were in 1872. There are no special 
demands for gold ahead such as were then in view, 
first of all for Germany, and more recently for the 
United States; but, per contra, the area of ordinary 
use has been enormously enlarged. France and Eng- 
land before 1872 were almost the only gold-using 
countries, the United States at that moment, though 
gold was its principal metallic money in use, being on 
a paper basis; but since 1872 Germany, the United 
States, and Italy, among the leading countries of the 
world, have all become gold-using. The increase of 
population among some of these new additions to the 
gold-using area has also been remarkable, while the 
increase in England goes on at as great a rate as 
before, and the increase among the minor gold-using 
countries, such as the Australian colonies, the Cape, 
and Brazil has also been remarkable. It has to be con- 
sidered again that the transition /rom a silver to a gold 
standard among wealthy nations is a secular pheno- 
menon, and that we may fairly expect the gold-using 
area to increase as one nation after another becomes 
richer. First England about two centuries ago went 
over to gold; more recently, rather more than fifty 
years ago, the United States went ovei to gold with 
the help of a bimetallic law, but really with the de- 
liberate intention to get gold; still more recently, 
France took to gold, refusing ^o part \wth it after 
having once got it, and suspending the coinage gf silver 
when silver^threatened to become the principal money 
in use, and therefore the standard, just as England, for 
similar reasons, stispeaded the coinage of silver in 
1798; still more retentlj^ Germany, and then Italy, nST 
to speak of minor countries, have become gold-using. 
Jt is impossible to suppe^e thfct this favour to gold 19 
accidental, or ‘that the movement to adopt it will hot 
extend jto other countries as they grow richer. We who 
are gold-using may tljink^t highly desirable that other 
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nations should favour silver more than they do, but 
the tendency to go over to gold must be recognized as 
a fact. At this very moment two of the countries to 
whom a silver money might be thought most useful 
when they resume specie payments, viz., Russia and 
Austria, do in fact keep large bullion reserves in gold, 
this being especially noticeable in the case of Russia ; 
while the intention to have a basis in gold is further 
marked in the case of Austria by the fact that silver is 
at a discount compared with the paper, and gold only 
at a premium. I should anticipate, therefore, as most 
likely an extension, and not a contraction, of the gold- 
using area in the coming years. There is also a natural 
reason of great weight for the preference. As peoples 
'become richer the mere weight of silver makes it in- 
convenient for all concerned to handle it to the neces- 
sary amounts if it is used at all in the daily transactions 
of life. Gold becomes a quasi necessity and not merely 
a luxury, and this necessity increases rather than 
diminishes not only among communities which are not 
gold-using, but even among those which are already 
on a gold basis. With regard again to the use of gold 
in the arts, we cannot but expect the demand of the 
richer* nations as they grow richer to increase. It is 
now very considerable, amounting at a low computa- 
tion to two-thirds of the annual production, and is 
most likely to increase. 

All these facts point to a continued pressure upon 
gold, agaiijvt which the only compensation would be a 
more gxtended use of economizing expedients. Such 
economizing expedients will in fact, as I believe, miti- 
gate and modify the demand for gold, but the question 
is to what extent ? and just a§ I L«lieved in 1872 that 
'^ey would not do so to the extend of preventing a fall 
of prices, should the supply of gold not increase, so I 
do not believe now that thpy will have a mitigating 
effect to any serious extent. The qu&tion then b# 
comes, what is to be the supply of gold? A great deal 
is said about the Transvaal afhd other sources of supply, 
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and if there should be an enormous development of 
gold mining the tendency towards a rise in the pur- 
chasing power of gold would no doubt be checked or 
reversed. But it would take a very large development 
indeed to produce any result of the kind, perhaps an 
addition of lo or 20 millions to the annual supply, 
while the demand itself will of course increase with a 
diminished cost of producing gold as compared with 
other things. The better probability seems therefore 
to be that the increase of the purchasing power of gold 
will continue from the present time. If it does not 
increase, there must be a very large increase of the 
supply. 

Will silver participate in the fall along with other 
commodities? Here the better probability seems also 
to be that the tendencies rather are towards an increase 
of the divergence between gold and silver which has 
been going on for centuries, in consequence, as I be- 
lieve, of the growing wealth of nations making them 
turn to gold one after another ai they find or make 
opportunity. The silver-using nations are nations with 
much smaller individual incomes than gold-using na- 
tions ; they are not so progressive ; while if they do 
progress they are apt to resort to gold more and more, 
partly as a supplement to, and partly as a substitute 
for, silver as they come to have a variety of dealings 
and transactions in which gold is more useful than 
silver. At the same time nothing is more remarkable 
than the continued increase of the supply^ of silver, 
which is produced geologically as yet under different 
conditions fr 6 m gold, and is more susceptible of almost 
unlimited development. The difference between gold 
and silver geologically v^s well expressed by M. Leon 
Faucher forty years^go,‘when people were excited bf^ 
the gold discoveries, and his remarks have since been 
confirmed by the subsecjuentt'great development of, 
Slver mining, *M. Faucher says: 

“It is not without some show of reason that my- 
thology, ^transporting the inalogy^of the physical into 
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the moral world, made the age of silver succeed that 
of gold. Historically, in fact, the discovery of and the 
working of gold preceded that of silver. Gold is almost 
always found either pure or mixed with silver. In 
searching the beds of rivers and streams it has been 
obtained by the mere process of washing. This work 
is within the reach of the rudest state of society. It 
appears like a treasure spread over the surface of the 
earth, under the very feet of the first occupier of the 
soil. Silver, on the contrary, is embedded in rocks of 
primitive formation, and is seldom found near the sur- 
face of the earth ; its extraction requires a combination 
of science, machinery, and capital. It is the work of a 
state of civilization already far advanced, and firmly 
established. . . . Not only did the value of money and 
'of the precious metals increase in the long dark night 
of the middle ages, but the relative value between 
silver and gold which had been established by the 
progress of industry again changed. Gold preserved 
its value the longest; its supply was fed by the wash- 
ings of the golden sands, a fit occupation for the know- 
ledge and tastes of an ignorant people. The working 
of the silver mines, on the other hand, being a work 
befitting a civilized and scientific people, was naturally 
interrupted, and languished during a period of spolia- 
tion and endless warfare. Hence, as we may suppose, 
even the scarcity, both relative and absolute, of silver; 
the compari on with gold remained at 1 1 and 1 2 to i 
from the ninth to the middle of the sixteenth century. 
It required tke excessive and sudden abundance spring- 
ing from the working of the mines of Potoji and Peru, 
and of Zacatecas in Mexico, to reduce the proportion 
to 14 and 15, the average rate at which it remained in 
Europe until the end of last ceittury.' • 

^^here is a strong drift of tKing^therefore towards 
appreciation oT gold, and relative depreciation ofpsilver, 
though not as yet an acttfiil depreciation gf silver mea; . 

* Lloii Faucher, “Remarks on the Production of the Precious 
Metals.” Translated by Thomson H^key, jun. London, 1852. 

L Q 
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sured by commodities. If this drift goes on, the diver- 
gence between the two metals will increase and not 
diminish. This impression will be confirmed, I think, 
when the ratio between the two metals is looked at 
historically. I extract the following short table from 
Soetbeer, adding the figures subsequent to 1680 as of 
common knowledge : 


Ratio of Silver to Gold from 1500 to the present time . 


Years. 

Ratio Silver to Gold. 

Years. 

Ratio Silver to Gold. 

1501-20 

'21-40 

10.75:1 

1641-60 

’61-80 

1 14.50 : 1 

11.25 : 1 

15.00:1 

’41-60 

11.30:1 



’61-80 

11.50:1 

1800 


’81-1600 

11.80 : 1 

1800-50 

15! •* * 

i6oi-20 

12.25 

’50-70 

; 1540 't 

21-40 1 

14.00 : 1 

Present time 

i 

22.00 : i 


The steady dwindling of the ratio of silver to gold 
over the whole period is manifest, and perhaps it may 
be lawful to mention, without incurring the charge of 
bringing in the bimetallic controversy, that the great 
nations of the world, with the single exception of 
England after 1680, before which a considerable part 
of the fall took place, were bimetallic almost the 
whole time. The movement has thus been steadily 
towards a decline of silver in reference to gold. Of 
course the change in the last few years has been most 
unusually sudden and severe, but there was, it will be 
observed, ^ very serious change, indeed, in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, and it may be sug- 
gested that the whole economic movement in modern 
times is quicker than ^t was formerly, while the run 
upon gold has btfen fostered by the unusual supply 
which, came on the market from 1850 onVards, and the 
increase of sjipply in the cas 5 of silver, from the sheysr 
weight of it, produces no such efl'ect, if it does not pro- 
duce the opposite effect^^ 
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I regard all this movement and have described it as 
a natural movement This would hardly be the place 
to discuss the bimetallic theory if we were inclined to 
do so, but certainly it may be allowed, even by bi- 
metallists, I think, that the tendencies to divergence 
between gold and silver are strong enough to require a 
very powerful controlling influence to keep a constant 
ratio between them, if they are to be controlled at all, 
which I do not believe to be possible. In fact, but for 
the accidental gold discoveries of 1848-50, and the 
previous discoveries in Russia, the increasing diverg- 
ence between gold and silver which was manifested 
before that time would have long previously produced 
a fall 0^ silver in relation to gold like that we now 
witness. Such a fall was in fact anticipated by eco- 
nomic experts before 1850. The events of 1848-50 
suspended the economic development. To all appear- 
ance it is again in full course. The probabilities appear 
to point to a further heavy fall of silver in the next 
ten or twenty years, t*^e reason at bottom being the 
run upon gold and the short supply of it, though the 
steady increase of the production of silver, and the 
comparatively limited natural area of its use, also 
C‘">unt.^ 

Is there anything to be done by Governments to 
mitigate the appreciation of gold or provide against its 
effects, is a question which will naturally arise. The 
anticipation I ventured to indulge in in 1879 to the 
effect that we should infallibly have such topics as the 
issue of ;^rnotes brcmght up for discussion has cer- 
tainly been more than fulfilled. To find a Royal Com- 
mission recommending the issue, not merely of 
notes but of lo^. notes, and ^these, based on silver, 
jg ^certainly a sign of increased readiness to discuss 
currency innovations. But the only suggestion I 
would make is of a statistical kind. All thesft diffi- 
culties seem to me to suggest the expediency of further ‘ 

' this has been fully confirmed by the actual course of silver 
prices since 1888. [1903.] 
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scientific study by those interested of the theory and 
practice of index numbers, which supply a means for 
providing for deferred payments by substituting a 
different currency for money, as is done by the corn 
averages for tithe and by corn rents generally. If we 
cannot invent a money that will itself be stable over 
generations, may it not be possible to devise a substi- 
tute by which the deferred payments will themselves 
change with the changing value measured by some 
other standard, and in that way the redistribution of 
wealth will in some degree be lessened? 

This last suggestion can hardly be expected to be a 
very popular one at present, while as yet index num- 
bers are hardly known to the public. It is remote 
enough from any practical issues. But in any case, it 
may be hoped, studies like what we have been engaged 
in to-night will not be in vain apart from practical 
issues. Knowledge is always useful, and a clear in- 
sight into what is going on and what is fairly to be 
anticipated may both prevent pan^ and enable business 
people to make sensible arrangements in their provi- 
sions for the future which otherwise th ^7 would not 
think of. In documents charging estates, for instance, 
lawyers might have been able to save their clients 
much embarrassment by charging a percentage of net 
rental only, or a sum to be varied by another measure, 
as the tithe is varied, instead of a fixed and unchange- 
able sum in money. Generally in a time of appreciat- 
ing money business men must consider carefully the 
effect of engagements to pay mc^ney at dStant dates. 
Many misekiefs might have been avoided if ^11 con- 
cerned had realized ten or fifteen years ago what was 
likely to happen iy money, and good will now be done 
if possibilities are kept steadily in view. 

NoTEj[i903).-— The anticipations as to the likelihood of a farther 
appreciation of gold were not*realiz«d in consequence of the South 
A'rican, W^stralian, and North American gold discoveries, but enjr- 
mous as these discoveries have been, there is as yet little sign of 
another^reat depreciation of g(jjd. 
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MR. Gladstone’s work in finance.^ 

T here is a universal agreement of opinion that 
Mr. Gladstone s strength is finance. Those who 
dispute his capacity in other respects allow that figures 
steady him, and his achievements in this field have 
been the principal boast of his admirers. Until lately, 

' indeed, it might be said, there was little else to boast 
of; Mr. Gladstone's career had been otherwise mainly 
interesting as a psychological study, exhibiting the pro- 
cess by which a peculiar mind, starting with a false 
appreciation of the tendencies of the time, and imbued 
with notions of a theological cast, has gradually har- 
monized itself with these tendencies, and discarded 
theological conceptions in the domain of politics. Be- 
cause, then, Mr. Gladstone is so prominent, and his 
repute is so largely due to success in one department 
of politics, an inquiry into what his work here has been, 
without embracing his whole career, may be more than 
justified, "^his would be the case altogether apart from 
his recent accession to the premiership. No doubt the 
past histQiiy of any premier, the predilections he has 
manifqpted, and his success, or supposed success, in a 
particular department, are likely to throw light on his 
future policy. But it is enough to know that Mr. Glad- 
stone, as a prominent party ieaaet, is mainly praised 
* fiTr his finance — has his achievements here put forward 
ab a main reason for supporting him. This fact alone 
proves that the work is insidered of a vitally importanj 
character, intimately concerned with tte business* of 
politicians in the present time. By studying Mj*. Glad- 
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, stone’s finance we are likely to get light on some of 
the most important problems which our public men 
have to solve — unless it should prove, what we find is 
not the case, that great achievements in finance, of the 
kind so much praised, are no longer possible. It will 
"be said, perhaps, that the subject is familiar enough — 
Mr. Gladstone and his financial deeds have been in all 
the papers these many years. But common as is the 
talk of Mr. Gladstone’s finance, it may be doubted how 
far it is really known. A generation has grown up which 
knows not Mr. Gladstone directly, or the work that he 
has done — to whom his great budgets are matters of 
history quite as much as the Reform Bill of 1832, or 
the dreary politics which preceded it from 1815 down- 
wards. There are plenty of men among us who have 
lived through the whole period, but the last events are 
almost as unknown as the fir^ to those who were at 
school during the Crimean War, or have graduated 
since i860, but who will henceforth have their share in 
the politics of the future. On this account it may be 
useful to resume questions and argui.ienis which may 
to some be stale and commonplace, and mark out the 
outlines of a period from which the present has been 
developed. Perhaps those who are older may not 
wholly lose by looking broadly at the past. A de- 
liberate retrospect may remove or modify the partial 
impressions of the hour— may show what was essential 
and permanent, what are probably, therefore, the 
strongest influences in the times Which arel^eginning. 

The talkiis of finance, but the fact which nteets us 
at the threshold is the secondary place of what passes 
by that name in the financial record of this country 
during recent years— that is to say, since 1842. T4i^ 
ordinary understanding of a financier’s; duty— and 
usually* the correct understanding— is, that he is to 
^ud ways and* means for expenditure, and maintain the 
credit of his Government. With the expenditure itself 
it is noe supposed he has nfuch to do, except that having 
to furnish the means be is expected to criticise it closely, 
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and reduce the bill if he can. What he must know is 
the way to borrow cheaply, or to raise a revenue with 
the minimum of resistance. The unpardonable sin is 
not the infliction or maintenance of bad taxes, but the 
failure to find the money. The history of States, as a 
rule, has shown Governments spending up to the limit 
of their means, the limit of what could be screwed out 
of their subjects; and books on taxation bear curious 
witness to the anxiety of the problem— how to find a 
new instrument of raising the wind. There is nothing, 
says Adam Smith, which governments have been so 
ready to borrow of each other as a new tax. The most 
important financial exploits on record have likewise 
.been those of financiers, such as the younger Pitt, in 
the conduct of a great war. To keep the stream of 
expenditure flowing, without totally exhausting the 
nation, and to devise a new expedient with e\ cry fresh 
strain on the national resources, were the tasks that had 
procured most rencvvT. But the problems of recent 
years have been of a different order— a different exercise 
of ingenuity has been required. The conditions have 
wholly changed. The experiment of free trade, so much 
recommended as it was in order to improve the revenue, 
had other relations as important, or more important, to 
the general welfare of the country. Whether the ex- 
periment was worth trying for the good of the country, 
and how tv^ find the means of trying it, became the 
financier's tiuestions. But the necessity of looking so 
much moi^ to the general welfare of the country is not 
the only change. What must besides be ttken into ac- 
count is the marvellous and unprecedented increase of 
the national wealth in the course gf a very few years 
-:^n increase which apparentfy has not yfet approached 
a permanent check. The aggregate income of the 
nation has probably been douUed within the last thirty 
years; the taxable income oi\he country must have jn* 
creased in much greater proportion. To maintain in 
such circumstances an equj^brium between State in- 
come and expenditure became eo ^asy a task that, if 
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that were all, a financier might fold his hands. But the 
overflow of means beyond all former precedent, as soon 
as it began to be felt, could not but impose new duties. 
Among these a financier of the old school would hardly 
have thought of aught else but the wholesale reduction 
of taxation, and the improvement of the national credit 
by the diminution of debt, or the accumulation of a 
“ reserve”— -the steps which are suggested at the close 
of a great war, when the diminution of the demands 
on the Exchequer produces a similar abundance. But 
much else was to be thought of. The signal growth of 
wealth, if it had preceded, instead of succeeding, the 
commencement of free-trade legislation, should it .,elf 
have suggested the revisal of a scheme of taxation 
handed down from other times. Happening as it did, 
it furnished another reason for carrying on the work 
begun, for making the revisioii complete, and thus en- 
larging the cause which had assisted so much in pro- 
ducing this very effect. All the reasons for continuing 
the experiment were reinforced by the initial success. 
Whether at the time the idea of that success was not 
much exaggerated is not now in question. In other 
circumstances commerce and industry might not have 
flourished as they actually did after free-trade measures ; 
there might have been an advance to prosperity, al- 
though not the same brilliant prosperity, without any 
such measures at all. Still the proofs are abundant that 
this new legislation had been a large part of the battle. 
Before 1842 the condition of the Country wa? alarming, 
in a way we tannot easily imagine. Successive ^deficits 
in the revenue were but a feeble index to the complaints 
of suffering which* arose from every quarter. The 
country was ‘standing still, with a vast gulf betwe^i 
the rich and the poor, and political discontent assuming 
the most threatening forms. The visible beginning of 
a change .was the free-trade e/periment — the abolitiQ|l 
of the burdens which those concerned at the time felt 
to be hmderipg their business. If other forces, such 
railways and steaiyghips, came into play, and intensified 
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the apparent effect, it is still true that there was an effect 
to be intensified, and that politicians had some excuse 
if they ascribed, perhaps, more than its fair share of 
the cause to what their own hands had wrought. It 
could not be a question, at least, that the work should 
be carried on which had assisted so beneficial an end- 
one of the effects being the supply of more means with 
which to carry it on. What remained for financiers to 
consider was the order of the subsequent steps, and 
how far the process should be carried. 

The change suggested another problem of equal im- 
portance— the assistance to be given by finance in 
ameliorating the condition of the masses of the com- 
munity, The whole tendency of the time is to bring 
this problem directly before statesmen and Parliaments; 
but the new increase of wealth, by raising the masses 
a little, by putting them on a better vantage-ground, 
by opening out for them new and unexpected vistas, 
has perhaps been more effectual than any other single 
cause. The conception of a vast manufacturing com- 
munity, well fed, and housed, and clothed, living in 
comfort— what would even have been thought affluence 
only a century ago — was hardly thought possible till 
people witnessed the growth of such a community 
almost before their eyes. But once made a possible, 
almost an actual, fact, the expediency of consulting this 
people s well are, of giving them more chances, of mak- 
ing life richer and more enjoyable for them, became 
much less^roblemarical than it had seemed even to 
very gdbd men. Statesmen came under%new obliga- 
tions, and the idea forced on financiers, almost un- 
consciously, was that, instead of begefiting the masses 
jntrely by undoing still further an antique legislation, 
they could ^so add to their meaifs by reducing the 
taxes which pressed on'.them. To distribute ^he ac- 
ctimul^ted wealth of the Country more evenly, to cause* 
it to be shared more and more largely by the mass — 
especially those who are j^t struggling out*of the 
borders of pauperisn>— are objects of paramount im- 
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portance, which might be worth, if need were, the 
weighting of the balance of taxation in favour of the 
poor. Whether their condition could not yet more be 
improved by the appropriation of the new wealth to 
the development for the general interest of the “ mono- 
polies of civilization ’’—whether financiers should not 
be prepared to find means for this sort of expenditure 
— is equally a question which presses. To urge this 
earnestly may appear to some to be devotion to a not 
very high aim, but not to those who know what 
“ wealth ” for the poor means. Command of the means 
of enjoyment is, in truth, the beginning of civilization. 
The roughest navvies may gain little by the sudden 
possession of high wages, but the second generation of 
a highly-paid labouring class develops new tastes and 
gifts. Recent history has furnished too many illustra- 
tions of the fact to make it any longer doubtful. The 
increase of wealth in the possession of the mass of the 
community is therefore an aim ^f first importance. If 
a financier can accomplish it by reducing taxation, or 
by other means in his power, all his energies should be 
bent to the task. 

What share, then, had Mr. Gladstone in the financial 
tasks of the period ? in what direction will his future in- 
fluence be bent ? are the questions we have to answer. 
Glancing backwards, it is not difficult to see that all the 
problems stated have been solved, or many steps made 
towards solving them; and, whatever the criticism of 
detail, the respective merits of* the finantters of the 
time can almost be measured by the bulk of their con- 
tributions to the work. Tried in this manner, Mr. 
Gladstone s contributions are confessedly the largest 
of the whole twenty-six years since 1842. All thd 4 i& 
characteristic in the last sixteen is exclusively hi$. 
There Jiave been other Chancellors of the Exchequer — 
fcSir George Lewis, Mr. Oisrteli, and Mr. Ward Hunt 
-^but, as fortune or management would have it, they 
have contributed almost j;iothing among them to the 
work of the period. • Mr. Disraeli’s insignificant con- 
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tribution in the budget of 1867 is literally almost the 
only thing which Mr. Gladstone cannot claim. It is 
obvious, too, that a very large share of the work has 
been got into these sixteen years. Of the four great 
stages into which the whole period may be divided, two 
at least are included in the later time. To Sir Robert 
Peel belongs the first step in 1842, and the second step 
in 1845; but the stages of 1853 and 1 860 were marked 
with equal distinctness, and were hardly of less im- 
portance. To take the test of the amount of taxation 
reduced, it appears that, in the years 1842-52, the 
balance of remission was ;^7,ooo,ooo, while in 1853-66 
the balance is 13,000,000. This, too, was in spite of 
the fact that the expenditure in the former period was 
only between ;^50, 000, 000 and ;^52,ooo,ooo; whereas 
in the latter period it has been between ^65,000,000 
and 70,000,000. The proportionate merit of Mr. 
Gladstone is not so great as the figures show, because 
all our figures are new bigger, and the taxes reduced 
would not have been so productive, when they came 
to be reduced, but for Sir Robert Peel. They are proof, 
nevertheless, that a great deal was done; and when the 
details are looked at, the conclusion is not less un- 
favourable. To the first period necessarily belongs the 
redress of the worst evils in the old system—the aboli- 
tion of export duties, of import duties on the raw material 
of manufacture, and of certain oppressive excise duties, 
such as that on glass ; above all, the destruction of the 
corn laws, %ith the reduction of duties on other articles 
of food, ^till, how incomplete the work wouid have been 
without Mr. Gladstone s contribution. There were no ex- 
port duties left for him to touch, but, every other feature 
•of 5 ir Robert Peel’s work is found in his. The abo- 
lition of the excise on soap and on ^aper released two 
home industries of the fi^t magnitude, and we»e quite 
as important measures iwthat^indas the»repeal of the# 
dut) on glass. Mr. Gladstone, again, first reduced yet 
further tne^ customs duties ^on articles of food, and 
finally abolished everj^duty of that kind, with the single 
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exception of the shilling duty on corn. Sir Robert Peel, 
besides, only began the total abolition of duties, his main 
steps being merely to make reductions. Mr. Gladstone 
has swept the tariff clear, leaving only certain charges 
on great articles of consumption, with supporting duties 
on a few articles besides. 

This is a fair account, so far, of the difference between 
the two periods — without any design, it may be added, 
to disparage the work of the first period for the sake 
of eulogizing Mr. Gladstone. The measures of 1842 
and 1845 have the merit of novelty, which, in a matter 
of this kind, far outweighs every other. They broke 
the spell of the old system, and gave the country, as it 
were, life from the dead: any fresh additions to that 
life are hardly to be compared. Still it is also just to see 
how large the additions were. Their full effect is hardly 
perceived, because they came in the midst of abounding 
prosperity; yet without them the new era would show 
fewer signs of an economic revolution. The occasional 
fits of languor would probably have been far more severe. 
Mr. Gladstone s share, however, appears the more im- 
portant, if we consider that the later problems were 
almost exclusively his. They were all raised, more or 
less, in the earlier period. Even then the success of 
free trade had suggested the continuance of the work; 
Mr. Gladstone was only one of many on whom the ex- 
periment made a deep impression. Even then the idea 
of relieving the burden of taxation so as to ameliorate 
directly the lot of the masses by taking les5^^ut of their 
pockets, asi'well as by lightening the springs of in- 
dustry, had come into view. But the main work in that 
period before 1853 industry — the 

continuance* of the frefe-trade experiment through^^its 
earlier stages. Mi^: Gladstone, on the contrary, had to 
pursue the task through all the later and less obvious 
stages; while, as he cohiple^fed the task, the relief of 
the tax‘paying masses came directly in his path. His 
work^ eon the whole, wa^ one of greater complexity; 
and where the in^diegtions were less sure, the personal 
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merit of success was proportionately greater. Mistake 
in development was more easy than at the first start, 
when things were so bad that you could hardly shake 
off anything without doing infinite good. By the neces- 
sity of the case, too, he has had rather less popular sup- . 
port. He has not had the popular clamour to carry him 
through, which made some of the steps so easy to Sir 
Robert Peel after the first had been taken. He has 
been compelled to create an artificial intelligence, an 
artificial agitation, to supply the place ■ of feelings his 
predecessor had at command. Add only one more differ- 
ence. The one lever with which Sir Robert Peel wrought 
was the income tax, to replace the revenue sacrificed 
until the natural process of recovery. Mr. Gladstone 
has devised more than one subsidiary aid, like the ex- 
tension of the succession duty to real and settled pro- 
perty, and the increase of the spirit duties — processes 
which leave in his favour, as we have stated, the balance 
of remitted taxes, but which made a good deal easier 
the various steps in h‘ • orogress. Of the same order of 
work, in a financial view, is the vigorous warfare he 
has waged from the beginning to the end of his career 
against the growth of expenditure— a warfare not re- 
q’ured in the same degree before the Crimean time. 

Little more need be said, perhaps, to show the ex- 
tent of Mr, Gladstone’s share in the finance of the 
period. But the fact that his period required so much 
managemei l may need some explanation. It may not 
be plain at first sight that the questions were very dif- 
ficult. Th«re is a popular impression that the progress- 
ive increase in the revenue is the whole secret — when 
financiers have surpluses to give away, it is thought 
they cannot go far wrong. To remove the impression, 
let jis watch what the history h^s be 3 n, how little would 
have turi,ed the scale. • 

In 1853 if was far from certain wtietner the mere 
work of relieving industry wouid be carried any further. 
Th<^ country already was feeling itself more prosperoife, 
atid although various taxes, such as the advertisement 
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duty, were the subject of agitation, although the general 
sentiment was in this direction, yet there was no such 
strong body of opinion as would have forced things in 
the direction which Mr. Gladstone selected. On the 
other hand, there were various powerful circumstances 
tending to an opposite course. Thanks to its own de- 
merits, and perhaps also to the ingenuity with which 
public men, not excepting Mr. Gladstone, had com- 
mitted themselves to its condemnation, the income tax 
was almost as good as doomed. The work bargained 
for when it was imposed had long since been performed, 
and the first thing desired was to be free of the burden. 
Proposals to renew it were unpopular; and just before, 
a committee which had been appointed to consider its 
reconstruction had been unable to agree, while collect- 
ing a mass of evidence to prove its inequalities. At 
the same time, all the interests which had been deprived 
of protection were clamorous. The agricultural interest 
especially was eagerly demanding the transfer of local 
charges to the Consolidated Fund, and would have 
welcomed, above all things, ai^reduction of the malt tax 
as a concession to its claims. A popular proposal talked 
of was a re-adjustment of the house tax, which had 
been substituted for the window duty, so as to make it 
fall on a lower class of houses. Thus it was quite pos- 
sible in the circumstances of that time that, but for good 
guidance, these interests would have been heard above 
everything — that the income tax would have been 
sacrificed gradually, without securing any more relief 
to trade (excepting the trade in, malt), and,. that in a 
house duty the lower middle classes and the ^vorking 
classes woufd have had imposed on them a drawback 
on the reduction of the tea duty, which was the only 
boon suggested for thoir benefit. All the while, too, 
though this could be foreseen, the national expend!-’ 
ture was destined to rise to an unwonted height, partly 
in a great war, partly in^he military excitement which 
'that war nursed into new life all over Europe. Had 
no decisive remissions been made in 1853, had not the 
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way to do' so been discovered notwithstanding every 
obstacle, it is altogether doubtful when they would have 
been made— what agitations and controversies would 
have been necessary to effect them when the country, 
in the actual course of events, was pushing on to new 
conquests. 

That the remissions took place — to the extent in 
money of more than ;^5,ooo,ooo — may be held in these 
circumstances to show that the financier who had the 
management of them had a true insight into the situa- 
tion. The impression is more than confirmed by an. 
examination of the budget of 1853. The budget was a 
surprise to the Chancellor s contemporaries ; but looked 
at closely, it rests upon the firm discernment of two 
points which ought to have been as clear to every one 
'as they were to him, but were not, in fact, so clear. 
The first is the great value of the work of having set 
trade free. In their very prosperity people had forgot- 
ten it, so that the willingness to pay the price of the 
income tax had died out. Mr. Gladstone only urged 
that what was good in 1842 and 1845 must be good in 
1853, though the sharpness of the stimulus in the earlier 
years no longer existed. Such a position suggested as 
a natural corollary the continuance of the income tax 
for the sake of further remissions — the great point at 
which Mr. Gladstone aimed. Although expenditure 
had not increased in the ten years as it afterwards did, 
it had still increased so far that the abolition of the 
income tax was not so easily manageable as it was cal- 
culated it j^ould have; been. Its reduction could only 
take plafe gradually ; and it was easy to ^gue that as 
the tax must at any rate remain, they might as well 
keep it at a higher amount than was absolutely necess- 
ary, and associate it with further rcnfission^. This was 
the*vita^ point of the budget, and nwide the subsidiary 
points more tasy to handle, though, looking uj)on the 
whole as a piece of pe|f uasion, hardly anything was 
unimportant, The controversy about the inequalities 
of the income tax was especially placed in an entirely 
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new light These inequalities were to be no tvorse than 
they had been, and as the practical difficulties in the 
' way of its reconstruction were endless, and it was still 
to be only temporary and to do for the country the old 
work, there were good practical reasons for enduring it 
somewhat longer. It was, perhaps, more effective to 
remind people that, after all, those who were most 
hardly dealt with by the tax, who would have cause to 
grumble most, had really been direct gainers in money 
by the new legislation, as well as by the general im- 
provement of the national industry. This was the 
Ministers justification for extending the tax to incomes 
under ;^i50, by which its amount and effectiveness 
would be increased. The argument was special and 
narrow, but it reminded people in the most telling way 
of the nature of the new rSgimCy and taught ihem not 
to calculate too nicely the price they were called on to 
pay. The idea of calling in new aids to help in the 
work— mainly, the extension of the succession duty to 
real and settled property — Was even more exclusively 
Mr. Gladstone's. A like prof^sal had not been made 
since the days of Mr. Pitt. Tnough it has not realized 
what was expected at the time, it has gradually become 
profitable, and has yielded assistance in the task of re- 
mission which is not to be despised. It was like the 
discovery of a national estate, which had been appro- 
priated to their own use by the individuals of a favoured 
class, and it secured to the country for all purposes a 
source of revenue peculiarly unobjectionable. By di- 
"" recting attention to new sources, of incomeJMr. Glad- 
stone undoubtedly solved the problem of megting the 
high expenditure of the years that were to come, with- 
out stopping the work of reform. Without such aids 
we should, jjerhaps, have been paying to this day a 
shilling income ta}«, without the remissions which were 
contained in the latest budgets of the series. 

TheVeatures of personal efi^rt in the next great stage, 

^ that of 1860-66, are perhaps more difficult to make out 
The start would seem to have been mode amid the 

e- 
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loud din of party wrangling about comparatively small 
points — objections to proceeding in the way of free 
trade by means of treaties; clamour about Coventry 
distress ; and the woes of paper-makers subjected to 
foreign competition, while foreign nations were allowed 
to maintain their export duties on rags, so denying 
them perfectly free access to the raw material. It may 
well seem, in the midst of such wrangling, that there 
was no real controversy, and no real difficulty — that 
only some minor points of procedure had to be adjusted, 
so that no one financier could claim any particular 
credit. The perplexities of 1853, is plain, had like- 
wise come to an end. The agricultural and other in- 
terests were less clamorous, having survived the deluge, 
and found themselves more prosperous than before. 
The inequalities of the income tax were less talked 
about, either because of the circumstance so v^oll known 
to economists, that taxes, the longer they continue, tend 
to adjust themselves; or because, being richer, people 
felt less the pinching of the tax. But the situation, 
when looked at, discloses great difficulties, which made 
the selection of the right path hardly a bit more easy 
than it had been in 1853, The danger caused by public 
indifference to the work of reform was now very marked. 
They were disposed to approve and acclaim another 
characteristic budget, but their hearts were not so set 
upon it as to compel Ministers to introduce such 
budgets, or make an Opposition forbearing and careful. 
Perhaps tl^v thought themselves, in their prosperity, 
almost sqfe of such work. But the great d^ger of all, 
which threatened an indefinite postponement of the 
whole work, was undoubtedly the growth of expendi- 
ture. Between 1853 and i860 the afinual .charge for 
the sUpply services had actually increased by the sum 
of 1 4, 000 , 00 ( 5 — had increased, as Mr. Glacistoije ex- 
plained, at the rate of sS^er cent, whil^ the wealth 
of the country had only increased at the rate of i6J* 
per cent And there was no repugnance in the public 
mind towards almost any expeftditiye: that the country 
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was rich, and could afford what it really wanted, was 
the new formula coming into vogue. 

With such a condition of things, then, in i860, the 
budgets of finance ministers were not likely, as a matter 
of course, to be progressive. The temptation must 
have been strong, with Palmerston in power, to let 
things slide. People would have been quite satisfied 
with a little effort to reduce the income tax and the 
war duties on tea and sugar, which had not yet been 
repealed, and there end. Here, then, was Mr. Glad- 
stone’s personal mark upon the time. He would not 
have it that the work should stop; but in spite of high 
expenditure, and the indifference of popular feeling, 
proposed changes of the very greatest magnitude — m 
fact, proposed almost at once to finish the work of the 
period. To carry out the French Treaty was itself a 
large work, involving the sacrifice of a considerable 
revenue by the lowering of the wine duties, but to add 
on to it the repeal of the paper duty, and of all duties 
on articles of food, except th^ shilling duty on corn, 
and the clearing away from the tariff of all the small 
burdens, was to show a new sense of the importance of 
the task. Mr. Gladstone, in short, was not satisfied 
with a small effort, but desired a remission which people 
would perceive, which would tell on commerce and 
industry. That he was right in his aim will surely not 
be doubted after the event; nor should it be doubted 
that by thus presenting the question, by showing the 
possibility of a great achievement, he, crated a new 
interest in |he work which would not have bq^n felt in 
piecemeal reductions. Good judges say that the French 
Treaty was enough; that the inauguration of free trade 
on the Continent was Sufficient to mark a single great 
budget; and ther^was probably ample work, in passing 
it, in ^plaining how the treaty might yet be a free-trade 
one. although in form morejuited to the days of pro- 
tection — a topic, by the way, with which Mr. Gladstone 
had Iqngbefore been familiarized whenSir Robert Peel's 
Governmentwas vainly nl^otiatinga very similar treaty.^ 
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But, judging by the event, it is difficult not to feel that 
the larger the work, the more beneficial it was likely to 
be in proportion, and that the excitement of interest 
required the very strongest stimulants. Perhaps in no 
other way could the income tax have been maintained at 
a high figure, or a vantage-ground obtained for fighting 
expenditure, which last is perhaps the cardinal feature 
of Mr. Gladstone s latest policy. As it happened, his 
failure in this warfare made it very convenient, financi- 
ally, that his repeal of the paper duty was checked for 
a year by the action of the House of Lords; but any 
further failure would have been disastrous, and the 
following series of budgets would have been utterly 
impossible. The figures have lately been discussed 
ad natiseam, but it is not possible to go outside the 
fact, that but for the reduction of expenditure from 
^69, 502,000 in i860, and £t2,j^2,ooo in 1861, to 
;^65, 914,000 in 1866, the whole process of that time 
-—the gradual diminution of the income tax and tea 
duties, and smaller reliefs to industry, the clearing off 
of the remnants of the great work — must have come to 
an end. In the latter years, it seems plain, Mr. Glad- 
stone was preparing another great cotip\ the income 
Lax was left at the manageable rate of ^d, in the pound, 
while the revenue for the year 1866-67 showed a surplus 
of about / 2, 700, 000 on an expenditure of ;^66,78o,ooo. 
Had the same management continued, the year 1867 
might well have been the era of another great budget, 
in which alternatiye would have been, more dis- 
tinctly tl^n at any period since 1842, the laying of the 
income tax on the shelf-— but this time a light income 
tax — or the continuance, if there was room for it, of the 
work of invigorating the industry of the country, and 
ameRorating the lot of its masses. AThis was the fruit 
of keeping expenditure down, whatever damage,^in the 
shape of insecurity or iqpfficient servicq^, may have 
be*en the consequence. In a financial view the success 
was complete enough, and it was got by following ji path 
which was far from patent. * 
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Mr. Gladstone, in another way, has shown in this 
later period his discernment of what is required by 
proposing to tax the charities — a measure which, in 
addition to its other merits, would have added to the 
fund by which the general work of remission might be 
carried on. He failed to carry it as he had carried the 
succession duty on real property in 1853. The attempt, 
nevertheless, proved how strenuously he was fighting 
for the sake of those measures of finance by which the 
country has prospered so much. 

It hardly comes within my plan to criticise in detail 
Mr. Gladstone’s qualities as a financier; but before 
glancing at the work of the future, and the probable 
direction of his influence, it may be useful to look at 
him personally, and point out in one or two important 
particulars his strength and his weakness. What is the 
main secret of his splendid success? As far as reputa- 
tion goes, I believe the impression is that even in 
finance, what has made him successful and popular is his 
oratorical power. People look >3 his budget speeches, 
remember their startling effects, have been moved by 
stirring speeches and comparisons ♦“o lake an interest 
in subjects which, as usually treated, are repugnant 
But for his oratorical art, it is hardly to be questioned, 
he would not have created that artificial intelligence 
which was essential to success. Lookmg back on the 
whole series of his speeches, however, it is not this 
power which strikes the reader most One is sure to 
find, indeed, not a few faults in taste, and v^y often a 
defective ej^position. In his last budget speech, for 
instance, an impressive statement as to the danger of a 
load of debt, and our duty to discharge it before the 
exhaustion of the coal-fields, is merely the preface to a 
scheme on the pahriest scale by which this duty was to 
be disf harged. Defects of this kind are a'pt to spoil the 
appreciation pf harangues w^ich can hardly be undqr- 
^tood without a feeling of the whole circumstances, not 
afterwards easy to supply. But what begins to be clear 
is something not so.obvteus to those who listened to 



the speeches at the time— who had almost forgotten one 
before they heard another. This is the continuity of 
the orator’s own mind, his firm grasp of certain leading 
ideas of which every new speech is only an application. 
We see this conspicuously in his notion about checking 
expenditure. There is hardly one of his great financial 
efforts in which he does not recur to the theme — his 
whole financial theory being plainly coloured with a 
passion against the waste of money, with which ex- 
perience has taught him to identify almost any Govern- 
ment expenditure. The cry, he has lately said, is always 
for more efficiency; but he had found that when any 
money was granted, the cry was as loud as ever. Per- 
haps more conspicuous still is his impression of the 
power of free trade. The salient fact he got hold of 
from the first was the multiplication of the means of 
employment by taking off artificial restrictions. Long 
before his first great budget, while he was at the Board 
of Trade under Sir Robert Peel’s Government, we find 
him making numerous proposals, of which this was the 
theme; as, for instance, in a remarkable speech on 
abolishing the prohibition of the export of machinery. 
Even in defending the corn laws he assumes that the 
prospect of increased employment for the people is an 
irrefragable reason for their abolition — only they must 
beware of giving too great a shock to old arrangements, 
and suddenly throwing people out of work. The changes 
are rung on these phrases almost to the last. The in- 
vigoration of trade and commerce, the lightening of the 
springs ot industry, are much in his mind even when 
proposing the reduction of tea duties, by which money 
would be put directly into the pockets of the poor. If 
Mr. Gladstone has changed hie financial opinions at 
all, it is on such a matter as the income tax. It has 
been a gradual or cyclical change. As the experiment 
proceeded, he has come ito appreciate more arfd more 
ifs merits as an engine oPfiscal reform, though, perhaps, 
also, the circumstances have changed — the increased 
expenditure upsetting all tli^ calculations by wlfich the 
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tax would have been temporary, and yet every existing 
benefit secured. Change of this kind is plainly not in- 
consistent with the utmost firmness and continuity 
which characterize a sure-judging mind. To this quality 
I would attribute in the highest degree Mr. Gladstone’s 
success. The power to persuade others was a valuable 
gift, but in scientific questions — and finance is scientific, 
or it is nothing — it is essential to be right in fact. Mr. 
Gladstone understood at a very early period, and in all 
its thoroughness, the meaning of the work to be done, 
and hence the steadiness of his aim. 

At the same time, in other matters besides the in- 
come tax, he has not been insensible to the teaching 
of events. He did not anticipate the overflow pro- 
sperity which has marked the time. Free-trade meas- 
ures, it should not be forgotten, were rather promoted 
at first to keep England from decaying altogether. 
But as the prosperity advanced, he has continued to 
enlarge on the duty and necessity of ameliorating the 
lot of the masses— of keeping t^is, likewise, as an aim 
constantly to be cherished. That this sure-judging 
mind is commonplace and average in its sympathies, 
always looking at the things as they can be presented 
to a popular audience, such as Parliament really is, 
narrows its range of action very much, but that is only 
saying that the defect is inherent in the very qualities 
by which the success has been gained. 

Were this the only great quality in Mr. Gladstone 
as a financier, there would be some cause to wonder at 
the excuse he has given for applying to his ni^ance the 
epithets, adventurous and crotchety. It is a remark- 
able alliance with love of subtlety and detail, and with 
abounding activity and^energy, which has introduced 
into Gladstonian budgets those brilliant devices from 
which common people are apt to revolt. But Mr. 
Gladstone, with all his foundation of comnionplaceness 
and steady popular judgmeifi, would yet have been 
very little in finance without his love of detail and 
wonderful knowledge of expedients. To a very large 



extent this only means that he has the enthusiasm of 
his occupation. People succeed in nothing unless they 
give their days and nights to it, and Mr. Gladstone 
has given to finance the sweat and toil of many years 
of his life. By dint of much study he has acquired a 
genuine love of the niceties of the malt tax credits, the 
alcoholic test in the wine duties, the effect of an extra 
Sunday in a year diminishing, and an extra day in 
leap year increasing, the amount of revenue, and the 
infinitely complex problems which are bound up with 
sugar. He had a real intellectual pleasure in inventing 
and explaining that intricate operation B in the Ter- 
minable Annuities Bill of three years ago. The singu- 
larity is, that people rather like in him an exposition 
of minute detail which hardly another financier could 
make tolerable. The net result is, that he is what may 
be termed ms6 in finance— never without resource at 
any crisis. The abundance of expedients, and his 
audacity, have damaged him in the past, but would 
hardly have done -'o if full justice had been done to 
the solid qualities in which, after all, they had their root. 

Mr. Gladstone, nevertheless, has committed many 
financial sins. Trying so many ingenious schemes, he 
could not but fail in some; as he failed with the plan 
for converting the debt, and so reducing the interest, 
m his budget of 1853, and as he failed on a smaller 
scale with the stamp on shipping forms, which he ex- 
pected to parallel his successful penny stamp on receipts. 
Perhaps, too, he owes to the want of pliancy in his 
nature « certain capacity of provoking and stimulating 
opposition. The proposal to tax the clmrities in 1863 
was pushed on with too much haste and vehemence; 
not even Mr. Gladstone could bring all the world to 
se» at once the force of that togic oy which the conclu- 
sion in his, own mind was slowly built up. On one 
occasion, too— in i860— his haste and vehennence led 
•him to make arrangeq^nts Vhich would have landed 
h*m in a huge deficit, and possibly damaged irretriev- 
ably his financial repute. The primary duty pf finan- 
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ciers, though it has been dwarfed by other considera- 
tions, cannot wholly sink into abeyance, and a great 
gulf between expenditure and income would not have 
been forgiven. In fairness, however, it must be allowed, 
Mr. Gladstone was at least conscious of the risk, and 
was only more passionately bent than others on the 
remissions he was effecting. As we could hardly have 
had the work done at all without him, the error is com- 
paratively venial. It is, perhaps, a graver fault that on 
the question of expenditure his teaching and preaching 
have been too one-sided. He has taken a somewhat 
narrow view, with the obstinacy of his nature, and harped 
upon that— very effectively, no doubt, but not with the 
effect a fuller exposition would have had. It is not the 
whole truth about expenditure that it is to be dis- 
cussed as a natural evil, which financiers must league 
themselves with such allies as they can get to keep 
under. Nor can any certain measure of expenditure 
be found in a comparison -between one period and 
another. In addition to what he has done, beyond 
pointing out the importance of 4 nation setting a scale 
for itself, and comparing always the price it pays in 
taxation with what it gets in money spent, Mr. Glad- 
stone would have done well to examine directly the 
services to which the money is applied. The exposure 
of inefficiency and waste, of the multitude of useless 
objects which are sought after, would have been worth 
a great many speeches in the air, which left behind a 
vague doubt whether there was not something right on 
the other side — whether, with all its inconvtiniences, 
the high exfenditure had not some excuse.* Direct 
teaching by the highest financial authorities on the 
principles of military and naval expenditure is really a 
good deal required;* and *Mr. Gladstone, if some criiics 
are right, might only too easily have sho,wn how all 
the efficiency talked of, or even more real efficiency, 
might have been gained &t le^ cost. 

Imperfect as this survey has been, it may not be 
impossible to derive from it some clue to the future. 
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The general features of the situation, it will be evident, 
are substantially the same. If we have no longer to do 
with the extension of a free-trade policy, our revenue 
being derived from no protective duties, and our tariff 
being so contrived as to yield a large revenue with the 
least possible injury to trade, and the least trouble to 
the taxpayer, we have still the main condition of all — 
the rapid increase in the national wealth and the elasti- 
city of the revenue. The present temporary arrest of our 
progress — if, indeed, there has been any real arrest — 
does not alter the general set of the current, which be- 
gins once more to flow in the old direction. We may 
fairly count on the revival of prosperity for an indefinite 
period to come, just because labour grows daily more 
intelligent and effective, and mechanical agencies are 
continually multiplied. A financier may safely count on 
a return to nearly the oldaverageof £ i ,7 50,000 increase 
in the year. Such a fact must furnish ever-new oppor- 
tunities of great budgets, and would have furnished an 
opportunity two ycaib since had there been any one to 
seize it, or had the country not been occupied with 
other matters. The opportunity may at once be made 
by reducing expenditure to the level at which it stood 
when that opportunity arose, and trusting to the im- 
mediate revival of the revenue. But without any such 
effort— by merely keeping things as they are, or re- 
ducing a very little — any Government may easily have 
the chancu of continuing the work. Is it worth con- 
tinuing? or are there any counter-schemes to make the 
finance ^the new period altogether novel? 

LookSig at the past, there is hardly ^ doubt as to 
what the action of financiers should be, or as to the 
line of action Mr, Gladstone wouM recommend. There 
is still much in a financier’s powcif towards amelior- 
ating the lot of the masses. The duty on corn, the 
taxes on locomotion, not % few, of the stamp duties, the 
fife insurance tax, the ifea and sugar duties, are ^1 
but dens whose abolition would benefit the country, 
and for the, most part put^ money directly iifto the 
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pockets of the poor.^ So long as taxes of this kind re- 
main, and the wealth of the country grows as it has 
done, it will be the business of financiers to give 
people the benefit of the facts. That taxation may 
rapidly be made much less burdensome than it is should 
be the guide of their action. The objection may be 
urged that people would really gain more by a more 
judicious expenditure — as on education and other 
things which are now starved. But sudden expendi- 
ture on a large scale, even for the best of objects, is 
not likely to be productive — is not likely in this country 
to be tried; so that finance ministers may remain at 
ease notwithstanding this contingency. They need 
not apprehend any expense to swamp their budgets if 
there is any decent management, procuring for the 
country all the real benefit it can gain. The most ex- 
travagant could hardly pretend that the new things 
wanted will cost the country an increasing amount of 
nearly 000,000 a year, which would be necessary 
to keep pace with the increasing growth of revenue. 
Others, however, will say that attention should exclu- 
sively be given, for a long time to com to the diminu- 
tion of the debt. But this purpose ought surely to be 
compatible with ver)/ large remissions of taxation, as 
it was, in point of fact, during Mr. Gladstone’s last 
period. To divide the work would be a very fair 
arrangement, applying equal sums to the remission of 
taxation and the reduction of debt — an arrangement 
which has this advantage, that every diminution of the 
debt lessens the annual charge' and so incTlSases the 
surpluses tlmt future Chancellors of the E!cchequer 
may expect to give away. How much may be done 
in this direction is perhaps not well understood. But 
two facts may set# it in a proper light. One is* that 

• 

' Th^ taxes here referred to wer^ almost all abolished a few years 
after 1869, tea being the priifcipal ^ception. The reiinposition*of 
the com and sugar duties in late years and the repeal of the corn 
duty after existing for one year only need not be more than men- 
tioned fn this place. 
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during the last fifty years the capital of the debt has 
been reduced by 100,000,000. During the next fifty, 
if we only have a similar period of broken peace, we 
should, if we do as well as the last two generations, re- 
duce the debt by ;^300,ooo,ooo. Our taxable income 
is three times greater than it was in 1815, and we 
should be capable of thrice the effort. The other fact 
is, what might have been during the last sixteen years 
if the growth of expenditure had been checked with 
firmer hand. Long before this the free breakfast-table, 
which Mr. Bright has imagined, might have been en- 
joyed, and the capital of the debt still farther reduced. 
If we choose to standstill, and devote all our surpluses 
with accumulations to paying off debt, we might ac- 
complish as much in the next ten as we have done in 
the last fifty years. Of course, all this must be written 
barring accidents, but it proves the measure of the 
nation’s ability ; and, much as may be allowed before- 
hand for accidents, it is hardly wise to forget a high 
aim altogether, merely because an undefined worst 
may happen. The facts show, however, that even a 
great disaster — a war on the largest scale — might 
occur without arresting for a long time the work of 
financial reform. It is surely, then, the more allowable 
to look forward to a better future for our masses, for 
better conditions of existence so far as the State can 
make them better, than these now enjoy. Not only 
might there be a free breakfast-table, but, better still, 
it should be possible^ in a very near future to make 
Englanff a free port, except for spirits^and tobacco, 
without ^entertaining any grand scheme oi' direct taxa- 
tion. Of course so much will not be done without 
raising the question of equalizing •taxation upon the 
various classes of the communityr-a question which 
the working •classes will not lose by having raised; but 
if it is possible to do sa mugh, the worst difficulties 
oT the question may bfe evaded. With the incopje 
tax at a vanishing point, if not quite abolished, the 
richest classes could hardly complain of otheft gain- 
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ing rather more than they do by the wholesale remis- 
sions of taxation which common prosperity has made 
possible. 

Of course the financial work of the next few years 
will include much more than this. The succession duty 
may be further extended, the charities taxed, and many 
more expedients tried. There are points without number 
for financial ingenuity, and in a Government of his 
own, Mr. Gladstone may be expected to aid with all 
the suggestions his experience and study have fur- 
nished. Above all is the question of extending the 
principle which has been called in to sanction the pur- 
chase of the telegraphs. Here, too, much might be said 
to show how well disposed Mr. Gladstone will be to 
venture farther in this direction — to acquire the rail- 
way monopoly, and work it for the benefit of the whole 
community.^ This will be the introduction of some 
novelty in finance, as the State may lose or gain, finan- 
cially, by the experiment, though the community can 
only gain; but it does not seriously affect the prospect 
of direct financial benefit through the continuance of 
the work of reform in its recent groove.— [1869.] 

^ How far the country has ever been from any measure like the 
purchase of the railways by the State, which was at one time so 
popular, need not now be pointed out. I should not myself be so 
decidedly in favour of such a scheme as I once ’vas, but the present 
state of the railway question is as unsatisfactory as it ever was, and 
either purchase or an analogous measure must be held to be still on 
the cards. I leave the sentence in the text as I wrote it as an indica- 
tion of opinion at the time. Of course no reference's made to 
Mr. Gladstone’s worK as Chancellor of the Exchequer at later periods 
when he was also Prime Minister, long after the date when this essay 
was written. But there was nothing special in the later finance, in 
comparison with what was accomplished in the earlier period. 



VII. 

TAXES ON LAND.^ 

A CURIOUS and instructive collision has just 
occurred between a bold and comprehensive pro- 
ject in the application of political economy, and one of 
those traditional cries'in English politics which origin- 
ate in some class interest, or in circumstances quite 
different from those which now exist, and yet colour 
strangely the discussion of practical reforms. I refer to 
the proposals of the Land Tenure Reform Association 
on the one side, and the agitation against local rates, or 
rather against the b ’^dens on land, on the other. There 
could not be a widet* divergence of ideas and aims than 
what is here discovered. The Association addresses 
itself directly to one of the gravest questions which can 
come before an old and crowded community— the ques- 
tion, namely, how the ownership and occupation of its 
narrow area should be regulated. It challenges the 
complete applicability here of the rule of absolute 
ownership which is found expedient as regards other 
property, and proposes, among other restrictions, that 
individq^Lls who are allowed to have exclusive posses- 
sion of aiiy part of the national soil should be specially 
taxed. In this way, it is argued, the whole community 
may benefit in some degree from the competition which 
is inevitable when a large populatio*n is crowded into 
narrow room. The proposal has at least the merit of 
i:amlng down from philosophy to practice, an(4 raises 
io a suitable manner a qj^sticm of the fir^t importance 
in 1 democratic society, where the political power is m 

Written^n 1871. 
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the hands of misses who are not the possessors of the 
soil. The opposing cry— that the possessors of land, or 
that land itself, are already unjustly burdened— is of a 
very different kind. It has long occupied a principal 
place in the party politics of England, though perhaps 
it was never louder or more persistent than it is now. 
But it is based upon no great principle. Apparently it 
began when all taxation was heavy, and when the 
possessors of land, from their political influence, had a 
peculiar power of making themselves heard ; and it 
has descended to our own day, partly from habit and 
partly from keen self-interest, the promised gain to a 
class from any material change being, as we shall see, 
very great. But whatever its history, it springs evid- 
ently from the lowest practical side of politics— the 
exact opposite of the rival agitation. In discussing, as 
I now propose to do, the question on which this colli- 
sion of opinion occurs, it will probably be useful to 
keep in mind the contrast 'which is here presented. 
Some good may be done by J)ringing scientific prin- 
ciples to bear on the traditional cry against rates, and 
by confronting the philosophical principles of Mr. Mill, 
and of the Association whose programme he expounds, 
with the practical facts and difficulties of English 
finance. 


1 . 

It will be convenient to examine, first, the traditionait 
cry. While a good deal has been said and written on 
the economic theory by which the proposals of t^ 
Association are supported, the means of reducing it to 
practice have only been discussed in the most general 
terms. If we begin with a question in the practice of 
English taxation ii\this matter, we shall obtain a^iear 
view of the field to which the theory must be applied. 
On thefother hand, the iqdigonous discussion, as it may 
bf termed, is most confuse^ and progress will m 
difficult till the confusion is cleared up. 

Thetonfusion is at the vf ry beginning. It is difficult 
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to get an exact statement of the grievance of which so 
much is made. The common mode of speech is some- 
thing like this that land, or real property, has to bear 
more burdens, in proportion to its value, than any 
other kind of property. Lord Salisbury, Sir Massey 
Lopes, and a hundred others, have rung the changes 
on this theme during the last few months; and I have 
read not a few laborious estimates of the personal 
property in the country, and the burdens upon it, got 
up for comparison with the more accurately ascertained 
facts as to real property and its burdens. But what is 
meant by real property bearing burdens is found on 
examination to be far from clear. The case is some- 
times argued as if the burdens were in the nature of an 
income tax upon the owners of property, and the rate 
of the tax is contrasted with the rate which falls on 
incomes from personal property, or on incomes which 
are not from property at all ; but at other times there 
is evidently some vague notion that property, as such, 
should be equally taxed, and that the rule is broken in 
the case of land. Confused as the statement is, we must 
take it as it comes, and inquire into the principles it 

assumes. . 

Whichever alternative we take, it must strike everj 
student of finance that the principle laid down does no- 
make out the case, even if the facts are as supposed 
In either case it is a misapplication of the real doctrim 
of equality in taxation which political economy layi 
down. Taking the first alternative, that it is the owner 
of real ■'property who* pay a larger income tax thai 
others, it is no doubt true that each taxpayer shouh 
contribute according to his ability; but it would no 
follow that a special income tax on a certain class wouh 
offeria against the maxim. If this vere so our presen 
income tax would be grossly unjust, for the masses c 
incomes are exempt. TJieoi;ptically, howevei^ it i 
obviously quite possible that to produce the final resuj 
it may be necessary to tax some sort of incomes excli 
sively, or more than any other sort. Say, for in%tanc< 
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ID a country where a large part of the taxation is raised 
by duties on articles of general consumption, and is 
therefore borne by the masses of the people, and another 
large part by an income tax which in conjunction with 
the other taxes falls with peculiar weight on the lower 
middle class— clearly, in such a community there might 
be some reason for a third set of taxes designed to fall 
on the classes more or less exempt from the other two 
branches of taxation. And if these classes possessed 
almost exclusively some special kind of property, a tax 
on that property, supposing it could be made to fall on 
its owners, would be the very thing to redress an exist- 
ing inequality. I am only supposing a hypothetical case; 
but it is enough to show that inequality of burdens on 
different kinds of property is no part of the theory of 
taxation. 

If we take the other alternative, which makes no 
assumption that taxes upon a particular sort of property 
fall upon the incomes of the owners, the theory of the 
grievance will even appear absuid. How can it be sup- 
posed that there is any principle of political economy, 
when one sort of property is taxed, requiring all pro- 
perty to be taxed alike? Ex hypothesis the ultimate 
incidence of the tax is not upon the owners of it, and 
before deciding to tax all property equally it would be 
necessary for a legislator both to weigh the immediate 
effects of his measures and the object he wishes to 
.arrive at. In point of fact, the considerations which 
induce a legislator to impose or r.etain special taxes on 
property will^ induce him to tax some kinds^and let 
others be exempt. As with taxes on the prolits of a 
particular trade, with which a tax on property may be 
classed, his object will either be to impose some charge 
on the general consumer, in which case the tax wilt fall 
to be dealt with as one of the many taxes t>n consump- 
tion,‘*or he will select some trade in which the limita- 
tion of the area of profit— the lax not being charged to 
the consumer— will produce the minimum of incon- 
veriienSe to the whole com^iunity. The particular tax 
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will not be unjust per but its injustice will be deter- 
mined by the nature of its ultimate incidence, and the 
extent of its hindrance to business as compared with 
other taxes. Such considerations have hardly been 
touched on by those who complain of unequal taxes on 
property, but they are essential to the question when 
the so-called burdens on property are not of the nature 
of an income tax upon its owners. 

What has been said may be enough to prove the 
great imperfections in the statement of the grievance 
under discussion. It may be useful to note, however, 
that in the actual circumstances of England, on the 
principles suggested, there is a violent presumption in 
favour of existing taxes on property or profits. They 
are not likely to be objectionable on any of the grounds 
suggested. The reason is that they are the last of a 
heavy burden of a similar kind, and the fact that they 
are the last is so far a proof that they have been dis- 
tributed — that if the persons who pay them suffered 
at one time, they have long since been compensated. 
Any long-continuing tax on profits tends to adjust it- 
self, but in the case of England during the last thirty 
years the adjustment has been favoured by the remark- 
able growth of the country under the stimulus of the 
removal of other taxes. The limitation of the profit 
area caused by the tax has been more than made up by 
the genera! progress. U nless, then, there is some over- 
whelming objection, or some greater good to the whole 
communU:y would resirit, such as comes, for instance, 
from a laiger reduction of Customs dutiSs, it would 
even be inequitable to remove these old taxes. To do 
so would be simply to make a pj'esent of a capital sum 
to th^ followers of some particular industry or the 
owners of some particular property. They have already 
shared to the full in the general prosperity of the Com- 
munity caused by the ligl^enin|[ of taxation, and now 
they would obtain in addition the capital value of the 
tax which they do not really pay, since its burdeft has 
been transfer^ed. 
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There can be no objection, besides, to special taxes 
on real property, on the ground of their hindrance to 
trade. Land-owning is so simple a business, that it is 
divorced from the very notion of trade, and considered 
a special occupation for trustees and widows and 
orphans. So simple a business can hardly be checked 
by a few plain conditions. The objection of hindrance 
to trade is also compensated by the consideration that 
the business itself is in the nature of a monopoly. The 
abolition of brewers' licences was objected to for this 
among other reasons, that the business had become 
practically a monopoly in a few hands ; to abolish the 
licences would have been to put money in the pockets 
of a few without any real chance of its reaching the 
public. The passenger duty on railways is defended 
for a similar reason. The duty, it is said, is only a way 
by which the State reserves to itself the share of a 
monopoly. This may be wrong as regards railways, 
but the principle of the reasoning is obviously sound. 
Now land-owning is, beyond ill other callings, in the 
nature of a monopoly. The whole quantity in a par- 
ticular country cannot be increased, and there are be- 
sides hundreds of specially favoured spots. As regards 
land, therefore, that condition exists in the highest de- 
gree of force, which makes it probable that any abolition 
of a tax on profits would not benefit the community. 

We are thus a long way from the proposition so 
confidently assumed, that all property should be taxed 
alike. There are many questions affecting the regula- 
tion of special taxes on property of a very different 
order. We may look, then, at the particular taxes v^hich 
form the gravam/jn of fhe complaint, and see what por- 
tion, if any, offen(| against the true principle of equality 
in taxation, by pressing unduly on some classes of in- 
come, and which of them, on other grounds, are liable 
to objection. * 

The maximum taxation which can form the subject 
of this inquiry appears to be, from Mr. Goschen^s re- 
cent report: 
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Stamp duties on deeds 


Probate and succession duties .... 715,000 

Land tax 1,082,000 

House tax 1,062,000 

Rates 16,783,000 


Total . . . ;£2 o,675,ooo 

Besides these there is the income-tax, which the 
owners of real property pay like all others; but this is 
not an exceptional impost on income, and the only 
question here is of exceptional burdens. 

The total of taxation affecting real property looks 
very formidable. In fact, it is nearly one-third of the 
entire taxation of the country, imperial and local, and 
amounts to a charge of about 3L per pound on the 
estimated annual value of the property in the country.^ 
But the moment we examine the items, we find how 
little reason there is to suppose that the burden is of 
the nature of an income tax on the owners of real pro- 
perty, or that any part is of such a nature as to raise 
an overwhelming objection against it. 

I. The stamp duties on deeds may very well be left 
out. The heaviest of them is a half per cent, ad valorem 
charge on the sale of property, a charge which is 
borne by many kinds of other property as well; and 
even a half per cent, charge is a Wdly perceptible tax. 
It is sunk in charges of much greater magnitude, which 
always take place at sales. In any case, the incidence 
of stamp duties is so peculiar, that it cannot be said to 
affect a jclass so much as individuals o( a class, and 
these unevenly amongst each other, in comparison with 
the amount of the duties. Where they are not defens- 
ible as a minute charge on transactions, like the receipt 
and cheque stamps, as 1 think thiy may perhaps be 
now in the base of real property, though it was not 
always so, there would te a base for their reduction, 
so as to make them miAute enough for the purpost. 
In that case they would cease to be taxes which could 

' Vi|., ;£i4%,ooo,dbo. 
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be set off against others in a question of comparative 
taxation. It would be a mistake, however, in the mean- 
time, to make their existence a ground for interfering 
with some other impost. 

2. The probate and succession duties appear to me 
also to be a tax sui generis, with which no others pro- 
perly come into comparison. I have to discuss them 
afterwards; but the distinguishing peculiarity is ap- 
parent. They are charges upon a very special extension 
of the ordinary rights of property, its bequest or descent 
after death— an extension which necessitates the direct 
intervention of the State; and as such, the burden 
which they constitute cannot properly be weighed with 
burdens of a different nature. If it is discussed as a 
charge upon a particular description of property, the 
difficulty at once arises that it is most unequal and 
severe. Some owners escape with hardly a charge, 
while others, who own no ifiore, have much to pay. 
The only plea by which it can be defended, therefore, 
is that the Acts in respect of <thich it is levied— the 
authorizations given by the State to the transmission 
of property from the dead to the living— furnish occa- 
sion for a wholly exceptional charge. In any case, so 
far as the probate and succession duties are a tax upon 
real property generally, it will not be denied that they 
are more moderate than the corresponding imposts 
upon other property and its owners. 

3. The land tax, which is next on the list, should 
equally cause but little controversy. It is persistently 
claimed as a Hurden upon land or landowners ;# but this 
will not bear scrutiny when we inquire out of whose 
income the tax is paid, of what way it causes pressure, 
so that its reductioy or abolition would be a benefit to 
the community. As a fixed charge upon land for 

? enerations, it is now past all controversy a rent-charge, 
n many instances it has liong'fince been redeemed, the 
property having subsequently changed hands ; in others, 
inheritflirs of property have acquired it under the burden, 
and^have calculated their kicomf minus thfe tax, while 
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purchasers, in buying, invariably allow for it. T 0 reduce 
it now would be to present the landowners of England 
with a capital sum of nearly £ 30,cxx),ooo. Their estates, 
relieved of the burden, would become at once so much 
more valuable, and if they did not sell, they would 
pocket an additional income which they never inherited 
or paid for. 

There remain the house duty and the rates-— still a 
formidable amount, if they are considered to fall on the 
incomes of real property owners, or as forming an 
objectionable tax on profits, notwithstanding that the 
burden is shifted to the consumer. W e may class them 
shortly as rates, the only difference being that the house 
duty is a fixed rate limited to certain descriptions of 
property, whereas the rates apply more or less to all 
real property, though in fluctuating proportions. But 
what is the incidence of these rates ? Are they, in the 
first place, an income tax on the owners of real property ? 
There is one very short answer to this question. If 
they were an interne tax there is none more out- 
rageously unjust. Most properties, we are told, are 
incumbered, often heavily incumbered, and the re- 
siduary owner, as we may call him, the man who would 
benefit by a reduction of the rates, has often but a 
barren Interest. Measuring the rates with his income 
from the property, they might be ten or fifteen shillings 
in the pound. Is it possible to believe that the owners 
of real property are subjected to any such income tax? 
The ineciuality in itself suggests that the incidence of 
the ta?. is different— that the burden is on the property 
and ncft on the individuals who have irfcomes from it. 

The question remains, however, whether the rates 
are on other grounds objectionable. And here it should 
befioticed that it is by no means unanimously admitted 
that they are burdens on the profits of land- owning a 1 
all. A large party maintains that to no inconsiderable 
•extent they really are passed on to the^consumers— in 
the country districts, farmers, who pass it on as a (k- 
duction from their farming profits; and in tewns, the 
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class of occupiers, who both pay it and ultimately bear 
h. But granting that this transference does not take 
place to any material extent — a view, I am willing to 
admit, which I am disposed to agree with — granting 
that in consequence the whole or most of the charge 
falls on the profits of owners, are the circumstances 
such that they have any cause for complaint? The 
answer is that in the lowest view the business is one 
which has increased enormously, stimulated by other 
changes in taxation, and that being a monopoly, as land- 
owning confessedly is, the magnitude of the charge, 
even if it has been an increasing one, makes nothing 
against its propriety. Look only for a moment at what 
the increase of business has been. In 1815 the annual 
value of real property — in other words, the annual 
return of the business — was ;^*53,ooo,ooo; in 1853 it 
was ;^85 ,ooo,ooo; in 1868 it was 143,000,000.^ At 
the same time the rates have barely doubled in the last 
thirty years, and have not doubled if we take an earlier 
date for comparison.^ ^ 

The improvement it may be said has arisen through 
the investment of capital, but this statement cuts two 
ways. If it means anything at all, it would mean that 
the charge upon the profits of the business checks in- 
vestment, but nothing of the sort is alleged. The fact 
that investment has continued is thus a proof that the 
burden, whatever it is, has still left a large enough 
margin of profit to induce a resort to this species of 
business. Itds certain, however, that a large part of 
the improvement is due to the increasing value Df ad- 
vantageous site's, an unearned increase of value liuch as 
Mr. Mill speaks of, and therefore a kind of profit which 
the State may restrict with least harm. The increase 
of the annual value oi house property in the coufttry 


^ In 1884 it was 93,000,000, and in 1901-2, the latest year 
before me, jf238,obo,ooo. j 

^ ‘Rates increased from ;^2o,ooo,ooo to ;^3i,ooo,ooo between 
1868 and 1S83, In the latest year, 1 900-1, they were (England and 
Wales only) ^43,000,000. 
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since 1815 has been ;f54,ooo,ooo, or 356 per cent, 
although the population has barely doubled. If we 
estimate that only a fifth of this amount is for extra 
ground rents— that is, rentals in excess of the value of 
the area occupied for agricultural purposes— we shall 
probably be far under the mark. And this is not the 
only unearned increase of value. Against the large 
amount of rates therefore is to be set an unearned in- 
crease of value which altogether will be of equal amount, 
and double, perhaps treble, what the increase of rates 
has been. 

Nor does the case as to profit end here. The increase 
of rental value does not measure the actual increase of 
profit with which the rating-charge should be compared. 
It is probably the case that as respects the bulk of 
property in area, the increase of rental measures the 
whole increase of value; but there is one kind of pro- 
perty, that in the suburbs of large towns not taken up 
for building, extending in the case of London in all 
directions but tne f ast over an area of about eighty 
miles diameter, where the increase of rental is no 
measure at all of the increased value. The position of 
the property is in effect discounted, and it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that its real selling value is now 
double what it would have been ten or fifteen years 
ago upon the same rental. It would be useless to put 
any figure estimate upon this increase of value, but it 
must bt remembered as a set-off against “ increasing’' 
rates. 

The question might well be left upon these broad 
facts, and these general principles statid, but there are 
}ther facts about the rates which affect the question of 
:he business profits on which they are a charge. When 
we»look into them we discover that the increase has 
^eeii far from uniform geographfcally, or in respect of 
che class of property affected. The increase has in 
Fact been confined to tiiat tlass of property in which 
the investment of capftal has taken place to the laigest 
gxtent, while as respects the remainder of thej)roperty. 
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there has either been a diminution of the burden or no 
material increase. The inference is, that while the 
rates where they have increased have not checked in- 
vestment, there is an immense mass of property which 
has augmented in value without any proportionate 
charge upon its profits. The facts speak for them- 
selves. First of all, of the above sum of /16, 783, 000 
of rates proper,^ there are upwards of ^4,000,000 of 
comparatively recent rates which not only form a 
charge upon the property in which the investment of 
capital has taken place, but were mainly intended for 
the improvement of that property. The remainder, 
1 2,689,000, is very little more in amount than similar 
rates have been during the present century, and the 
rate per pound is less. 

In 1817 the rates were ;^io,ooo,ooo, or per £ lo^d. 


1826 

)} 

9,500,000, „ 

3 ^. 

1841 

» 

8.000. 000, ,, 

8.700.000, „ 

2S . 7 ^. 

1852 

M 

2S . id . 

1868 

>> 

12,689,000, „ 

2S . 6j</. 


Thus, as respects a large pa/t of the real property 
in the country, it is incorrect, strictly speaking, to talk 
of the increase of rates.^ 

The second fact is, that at a time when real property 
was different in its constituents from what it is now, 
there was an enormous diminution of the burden, pre- 
cedent to the subsequent rise in proportion to the value. 


In 1826—The rates were ;^9)5oo,ooo 

House duty 1,182,000 

Window duty 1,167,000 


;^u, 849 ,o^o 


In 1843—The rates were ;£8,ooo,ooo 

House diJty . ^ Nil. 

Window diuty 1,436,000 


/9, 436, OOP 



^ This is for England and Wales only. 

“ This is^till true, although rates (for England and Wales only) are 
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showing an actual diminution of about ;^’2,500,ooo, 
representing a capital sum of about 7 5,000,000 in the 
charges upon the property then existing — a burden 
which has never since been reimposed, as the rates, 
including house duty, have only risen in proportion 
with the augmentation of rent. The relief to the old 
property has been permanent. 

It is thus evident, that while so much has been heard 
of the increase of rates, the actual fact is entirely 
different. The increase, such as it was, has been 
limited in extent, and conceals an actual diminution 
in the amounts levied upon part of the property which 
has since never been made good. To complete the 
statement, we need only ask ourselves what the effect 
would be of any such reduction of rates as the prin- 
ciples of the anti-rate agitators point to. Consequences 
are very often a test of principles, the logical result 
proving the groundlessness of the plea. And this 
appears to be the case in the present matter. Grant 
that certain rates ^ are thrown on the Consolidated 
Fund, as the most eager reasoners of the party con- 
tend, or that they are reduced one half, which would 
be the effect of throwing them rateably on all the 
schedules of the income tax, what would be the result? 
It is not difficult to see that in the former case some 
people would have £ 1 1,000,000 a- year, and in the latter 
case 5, 500,000 a-year more than they had before. 

Possibly it would not all go to the so-called owners of 
property, for the occupiers would gain where they are 
dealt with on tenant-fight principles; but it may be 
treated pmctically as a bonus to owners, Snd, as such, 
it is of magnificent dimensions. In the one case, at 
thirty years’ purchase only, it represents a capital of 
3 30, #00, 000, and in the other of l^lf that amount — 
all to be transferred to a single class by a few lines in 

now alout ;£43,ooo,ooo annually, at^ve stated (see note, p. 262), 
The bulk of the increase has bera in improvement rates. 

^ \ iz., poor and police rates, amounting to about 1,000,000. 
[^18,000,000 in England and Wales in 1 900-1.] 
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an Act of Parliament! To state such a result is to 
make the argument absurd. Unless it is to be con- 
tended that the State keeps out of the pockets of the 
class some ;^300, 000,000 which they ought to have 
now, there is no call to give the money. And if the 
State inflicts such a wrong, the sooner it pays back 
what it has exacted, with interest, the better. 

II. 

Having thus examined the case against existing 
burdens on land, I turn to the second part of my sub- 
ject — the claims urged by the Land Tenure Reform 
Association for securing to the State a share of the 
unearned increase of value. The inquiry, however, 
should have prepared the way for looking at the ques- 
tion from the Association's point of view. It has been 
seen that upon the general theory of taxation special 
burdens on this particular' description of property are 
not unreasonable, that they are not without analogy in 
taxes upon trade profits, whfth no one thinks of alter- 
ing on the ground that “other property” escapes the 
burden, or that they are a special income tax on the 
people in the trade. It has also been shown that, if 
taxes on profits are justifiable in any case, the circum- 
stances of land-owning are such as to reduce the hard- 
ship of the owners to a minimum when their profits are 
taxed. The business is a monopoly, and simple in the 
highest degree, and nowhere else can be found more 
favouring conditions for a tax^upon profits.. We are 
thus prepare for the inquiry, whether so peculiar a 
business could not be made to bear a larger burden; 
and for the theory of the Association, that while it is 
only on grounds qf expediency the State permits in- 
dividual property in land at all, there i§ no reason of 
expediency against its limiting that right of individual 
property by ’a large reserviyon in its own favour. •If 
there is any reason in this theory atall, the facts stated 
will have suggested the magnitude of the value in which 
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the State may claim a share. The augmenting value, 
on which it is urged the State would have had the first 
claim under a proper financial system, must have 
amounted, in the last thirty years, to hundreds of 
millions sterling. 

Now in theory, so far as I can see, there is absolutely 
nothing to be urged, and nothing has, in fact, been 
urged, against the principle of the Association. The 
soil of the nation is primarily the property of the whole 
nation — the common inheritance of all, regarding which 
the State, according to its lights, cannot help laying 
down rules from time to time for the common advant- 
age. There is no other final authority, and if the action 
of that authority is to be limited by so-called rights, if 
on cause shown it may not destine the whole land, or 
any part of it, to any use it pleases, then we have this 
anomaly — that the most vital necessity of national 
existence is to be held, not under the direction of the 
State, but subject to some arbitrary limitations in 
favour of individuals or classes, based on a superstition 
of right. In point of fact, as well as theory, no such 
limitation has ever been admitted by English law. 
Year after year the national Parliament exercises in 
innumerable cases the right of diverting some part of 
the “common inheritance ” from one use to another. 
If it so acts in part and detail, it has clearly a right to 
take a wider range and exercise its discretion upon the 
whole or a large part of the soil of the country. The 
only question would be whether the particular regula- 
tions or uses proposed to it are wise. 

And whatever regulations may be ol^ected to, it 
seems to me that, assuming private property in land to 
be retained as the rule, the imposi'-ion.of special charges 
on it. Which will be in the nature of mining royalties, 
or a reserved rent-charge, or like the casualties under 
feudal tenures, will be about as [nnocent a way of limit- 
ing the privilege, interfering as little as possible with 
the individual enjoyment as could well be desired. II 
leaves untoqched the right of exclusive possession, 
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which is the main thing coveted, and merely keeps to 
the State a charge, which exactly resembles many other 
charges by which the privilege of absolute possession 
is limited. Of course the mode of the reservation will 
be an important matter; but theoretically there is no 
reason against reserving something. 

It may be added that the more progressive a com- 
munity, the more likely it is that any proper reservation 
will be little felt as a burden. By the hypothesis, it is in 
such communities that competition will cause an im- 
mense unearned increase of rent and of capital value. 
There will be a large margin for ground rents of every 
description, and the State ground rent will be no more 
felt than the others. So free from hardship v;ill the 
charge in fact be, that just as the commuted tithe rent- 
charge and the land tax are no longer felt as burdens 
by the present possessors of land, the whole charge of 
the State, when it is carefully studied, will be acknow- 
ledged as equally light 

But what form should the chiarge of the State assume, 
and how much in the present condition of things, as 
respects property, business, and population, should the 
State endeavour to obtain.^ Clearly, if the phenomena 
of the last thirty years are about to be repeated — and 
there is a reasonable chance that they will be, for there 
is no sign of check to the growth of population or the 
increase of machinery and inventions — it is much to be 
wished that a better system should, if possible, be at 
work than has hitherto existed for securing to the nation 
a portion of the augmenting value of its soil. The 
problem, hoWver, is excessively difficult, arfd I doubt 
very much whether Mr. Mills own suggestion, which 
must be first considered, will be found, as a general 
measure, to answer the purpose. It is in effecf a pro- 
posal to go straight to the end in view~*that the State 
should inquire at prescribed intervals what is the aug- 
menting rental of land, ani^make a charge upon the 
owners of some definite portion of that augmentation. 
If there is no increase of rental due to general causes, 
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there will be ho increase of tax, and owners who object 
will have the opportunity of surrendering their estate 
on what Mr, Mill’s enemies must admit will be full 
compensation. One objection to this proposal is that 
it is almost wholly novel in European countries, at least 
where the art of taxation has been most carefully 
studied, and is least of all fitted for a country in the 
circumstances of England. Mr. Mill has apparently in 
view the ideal of the fonder taxes on the Continent, 
in which the process is for the State at a certain date 
to impose a lump charge on the whole land of the 
country in proportion to its estimated value, and then 
apportion this charge among the various localities and 
parts of soil in the country, by a carefully arranged 
cadastre. But there is nothing more tedious in fact than 
the completion of a cadastre, or unequal when it is com- 
pleted. Even in France, which has set the example in 
these fonder taxes, the new cadastre, which was com- 
menced forty years ago, was only completed the other 
day, and while it was being put into operation the 
value of the whole land subject to it was changing. It 
is hardly possible to imagine that even if in England 
we could give that attention to the nice adjustment of 
competing qualities of land or property which could 
alone make the basis of French direct taxes endurable, 
we should be content to await the slow development of 
a pretenti' usly perfect, but really imperfect, cadastre 
for a period of forty years. It is a still more fatal ob- 
jection that such taxes do not appear to draw. It is 
officially fstimated in France that the annual value of 
real property has increased since 1821 from ;^64,ooo,ooo 
to 1 60,000,000, which is quite comparable with the in- 
creasq^in England. But while Vne i^tes have risen in 
England from about ^10,000,000 tft 17,000,000, the 
special landtaxof France hasonlyrisenfrom^ 1 1,720,000 
to 1 2,280,000, including the additionalphiwidredths im- 
posed for local purposes, ^s well as the “principal” qf 
the tax. The special tax of England is thus more 
elastic and •effective than the speciaj tax of France, 
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which is proposed as a model. Besides, if these ot> 
jections could be got over, if it could be shown that an 
improved cadastre is easily possible, and is capable of 
frequent renewal, there would remain the objection that 
such a tax, so imposed, might interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of private property in an inexpedient manner. It 
would be very difficult to reassure individuals against 
the operations of the tax assessors. Every few years 
they would foresee a demand of an indefinite amount, 
depending on many points of taste and opinion, and 
they would only have the alternative of paying or sur- 
rendering their property to the State. Careful as Mr. 
Mill is to suggest safeguards, the essential nature of the 
transaction would be such as to destroy confidence in 
the continuity of private right in some particular plot 
of land. The apprehensions might in the main be un- 
founded, but their existence would be a public calamity, 
unless the theory is admitted that the abolition of 
private property would be beneficial, which in some 
localities it might be. 

Turning from this suggestion, I think there is much 
to be said in favour of our present special taxes on 
land, imperfect as we have shown them to be. They 
have permitted the growth of an immense mass of 
value in the hands of individuals only, and at a very 
recent date there was a sudden reduction of the burden, 
by which a small class received a considerable gain. 
But with all their imperfections they have the merit of 
elasticity. They are set apart fqr the discharge of cer- 
tain brancheij of expenditure; and, without fluctuating 
so widely as to disturb property rights, they may be 
increased materially, and so reserve for the State some 
portion, however ‘insigftificant it may be, of the aug- 
menting value of iproperty. This is no small merit, 
especially when compared with the modd of the con- 
tinents! land taxes, which jiave no such capacity of 
expansion. It is an additional convenience that, as tUe 
branches of expenditure which are thrown specially on 
this property are local, local administration and local 
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taxation can be associated. In this view rates are, in 
fact, a happy English invention, by which different 
and unconnected advantages are obtained in a rough 
practical fashion, and as it is a familiar system we have 
another obvious reason for trying to make the most of 
it. Could not something more be made of it ? It will 
be of some use perhaps if the discussion of the prin- 
ciples on which the burden is imposed makes it clear 
that no injustice is now committed — that the support 
of a certain burden of expenditure is a condition of 
the enjoyment of the property which the State may 
properly impose. Every one knows the condition 
beforehand, and as it is quite a calculable one, notwith- 
standing the loud talk of the increase of rates, and the 
addition of new rates, there is no inexpediency in it as 
a too heavy restriction on the enjoyment of private 
property in land. But the discussion, I think, may do 
more, and justify the imposition of new charges which 
are convenient for local administration. As the tend- 
ency of the functions of local government is to increase, 
and the additional expense has not yet proved com- 
mensurate with the increase of the value of property, 
we have a security in the recognition of this principle, 
both of the reservation to the State of a part of that 
value — though, I fear, a most inadequate part — and for 
the safety of private property against any great dis- 
turbance. If I might venture to make a suggestion, 
there is one new charge which escapes notice, and 
which might very prpperly be treated as a branch of 
local expenditure: the army for home (Jefence ought 
to be locally maintained. For many reasons it is im- 
portant that a good deal of local management and 
self-gj)vernment should be asiociattd with the organi- 
7atior of our militia and volunteers, and the charges 
might very properly fall on the rates. This would not 
only relieve the Imperial^army estimate^ of alietero- 
geneous charge, but by really associating localities 
with the work, would contribute much to the strength 
and vitality of our ^^^*^*=* cvctpm nf Hpfpnrp. ic 
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another way in which something more could be made 
of the present system. Under the haphazard methods 
and want of principle which have hitherto prevailed 
the local rates have gradually been relieved of a large 
portion of the burden which properly falls upon them. 
On one pretext or another, the Imperial Exchequer has 
been drawn on for “grants,” amounting annually in 
England to a million and a quarter, by which the 
growth of the local burden has been retarded — or, in 
other words, the individual landowner has been per- 
mitted to retain a larger share than otherwise he would 
retain of the augmenting value of land. Good reasons, 
I think, have been furnished for putting a stop to this 
system, if rates continue to be the form of our especial 
tax. The proper course would now be to institute a 
mode of discontinuing the grants by degrees, accord- 
ing to a defined scale, and so reimpose on property a 
burden which it has escaped.^ 

But while the system of rates is preserved and 
amended, as the principal agdficy for securing to the 
State a share in the national soil, there is another 
mode in which it seems to me a smaller advantage of 
the same sort may be gained, equally without disturb- 
ing the security of private property in land. I have 
already referred to the probate and succession duties, 
pointing out the confusion of thought which leads to 
the share of them derived from land being added in 
with taxes of different kinds, so as to present a large 
total of burdens on land. But the rationale of these 
taxes is so important a part of the art of taxation that, 
even apart from the suggestion I intend making, I may 
be excused from returning to the subject and showing 
how the special natfire oPthese taxes makes it improper 
to classify them with the burdens on property. 

Their distinguishing feature, as has been alre.a;dy 
safd, is ‘that tl^ey are a cWg^for a special intervention 
of the State — for the authorify it gives to the trans- 
mission of property from the dead to the living. It is 
^ The system, alas, haj be^n muclj extended in recent years. [1903.] 
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common to consider the bequest and descent of pro- 
perty as mere extensions of the right of private pro- 
perty, but they are not so historically or practically. 
The* reasons which make private property expedient 
during life do not apply with the same force to the 
transmission of it at death. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive of a large society existing without absolute 
ownership in the fruits of individual industry, but so 
long as people are secure in what they earn themselves 
a very severe strain may be put on the rules for dis- 
posing of it at death without endangering the existence 
of society. Instead of the absolute right of bequest 
and the unincumbered descent of property to individuals 
when there is no bequest, being an ordinance of nature 
as of natural right, they are in fact very peculiarly the 
creations of the State, and have been modified in all 
civilized countries to suit its varying policy. For these 
reasons a special tax on successions has an undoubted 
justification. The State being their author, and having, 
strictly speaking, che power and right to absorb them 
altogether, a power which it would be infinitely less in- 
expedient to exercise than would be its similar power in 
regard to private property — the special tax becomes 
virtually a charge for a concession which the State 
grants, and which it might conceivably withhold, or at 
least very seriously curtail. Viewed in any other light, 
it appears ' 0 me wholly indefensible, for though it would 
no doubt fall on the payer at a convenient time for 
payment, its pressure cn individuals would be most 
unequal, ^nd it would thus offend againit a cardinal 
maxim of taxation. 

Regarding it as a charge ugon a concession how- 
ever, ■vjp may recognize in the Stafe a capacity for 
varying it which would not exist fh the case of an 
ordinary tax.* It may take into account, in adjusting 
the so-called tax, the whole 4)oliey of the law of succes- 
sion and bequest, and the hature of the property itself# 
The principles to guide it seem hardly to adnjjt of 
discussion. The tax must noj be sq se^^ere as to check 

1. T 
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accumulation, or be severely felt, so as to cause in- 
dividual suffering even when accumulation is not 
checked. Subject to these restrictions the State should 
simply take by a succession duty what it can. It follows 
that its charge should be most moderate where the 
transmission resembles most a continuance of the en- 
joyment of private property, or is the transmission of 
property which the deceased person has acquired by 
his own industry, and in acquiring which he may be 
supposed to have been influenced by the prospect of 
regulating the succession; and should be most severe 
in the contrary case, where the transmission is to 
strangers, or where the property has been inherited. 
Unless these points are kept in mind the State will 
not be able to levy so large an amount as would other- 
wise be possible for it. To make the charge uniform 
would simply be to limit it to the minimum possible in 
those cases where the succession of the dependents of 
a deceased person, whose income dies with them, gives 
the tax the appearance of a^charge not upon inherit- 
ance, but impoverishment. It would be quite con- 
sistent with the principle of the Ux, however, to look 
at the composition of the property bequeathed ; to say 
that as the possession of a certain kind of property 
over which the State had primary rights was keenly 
competed for, one condition of its enjoyment should 
be a special liability to taxes on successions. No per- 
son could complain, for there are abundant modes of 
investment besides land, and .those who wished to 
have an unaestricted privilege of bequest could invest 
in other property. Even a charge of five per cent., 
however, would probably present no inducement to 
people to keep aiXray from land. It is very seldom that 
an entire fortune^is thus invested (it would be sheer 
folly JO to invest it), and the total charge'on the succes- 
sion, though it is five percent, on a portion of it, might 
•not be much higher than it*is. I need not add that if 
ther^ is any reason in this view of succession duties, 
the singular arr4^gement_by which land now pays least 
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of all is more than indefensible ; it is a gross neglect 
of the State to secure a due to which it is most fairly 
entitled. The arrangement is another instance of the 
perversity of discussions about the incidence of taxes 
according to the historical method in England. An 
illogical mode of comparison has not only enabled the 
owners of land to secure for themselves an augmenting 
value in which the State might well have had a larger 
share, but has enabled a class which enjoys a valuable 
monopoly to escape payment on its successions of the 
charges which other classes of the community, enjoying 
no monopoly, have to bear. 

After all, it may well be doubted whether by any 
process that would not be worse that the disease, any- 
thing but a small fraction of the augmenting value of 
land will ever be secured for the State. At the past rate 
of increase, the real property of England, which is now 
worth about ^150,000,000 a year, will be worth 
;^2 50,000,000 in pncther thirty years. And a large 
part of this additional 100,000,000, perhaps the half 
of it or more, will not be owing to any investment of 
capital in improvements, but to increasing monopoly 
value. At the past rate of increase, however, our rates 
will be under ^30,000,000, so that, at the outside, 
there will not be an additional burden of 15,000,000 
to set against an additional value of 100,000,000, 
while mu^ h of that additional burden will also have 
fallen, not on the property generally, but on the profits 
of the improvements. .There is little hope of touching 
this immense augmentation. But this is bardly a result 
to be rejoiced over by the defenders of private pro- 
perty in land. If they were wise in their generation it 
should be their aim to show that the present system, 
besides any indirect advantages tef the community it 
may have, is* also directly beneficial to the State, be- 
cause it provides a large fund for the support of 
nStional charges. Looking' forward to the great increase 
of value which is inevitable, they should rather^ of all 
others, be anxious to secure a layge^ appropriation to 
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the State, as some compensation to the masses for the 
privilege of exclusive possession which they enjoy. 
The divorce of the people of England from the soil 
would be more, and not less, defensible than it is if it 
could be shown that private property in it was so re- 
gulated as to relieve the general taxpayer of his bur- 
dens.— [1871.] 



VIIL 

THE TAXATION AND REPRESENTATION OF IRELAND.^ 

T he House of Commons was occupied on Monday 
and Tuesday with two subjects which are not at 
first sight connected, but between which a real connec- 
tion of some interest may in our opinion be established. 
We refer to the debate on Monday on the alleged dis- 
proportionate taxation of Ireland, and to the debate on 
Tuesday on Mr. Trevelyan’s motion as to the electoral 
system as far as the question of redistributing seats is 
concerned. These two debates suggest to us that what- 
ever difficulties there may be about a redistribution 
of seats within each particular division of the United 
Kingdom, there can be little question of the expediency 
of a redistribution of seats between these divisions 
themselves. The Irish members complain that Ireland 
is unduly taxed, but England and Scotland may com- 
plain that Ireland is unduly represented, and use in 
support of their complaint the very arguments as to 
taxation in Ireland which Irish members employ to 
prove that Ireland should pay less to the Imperial 
Exchequer. There ought clearly to be soye proportion 
between fhe representation of different communities in 
a common Parliament and the wealth and population 
of these communities; there !s an* unstable political 
equililfrium wherever the poorer and weaker communi- 
ties have a -disproportionate share in dictating the 
general policy, and so voting ^e burdenj which their 
richer and stronger assotfhtes have to bear; and as 

^ Written and published as an article of the “Economist” in 
X876. 
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Ireland now has, and has always had, a larger repre- 
sentation in the Imperial Parliament than the propor- 
tion of the taxes it paid would give it, the argument 
that it should pay a still less proportion implies that it 
should also be less represented. Until lately this argu- 
ment was partly counterbalanced by the large propor- 
tion of the population of Ireland to that of Great 
Britain, but year by year the claim of Ireland on this 
ground has become weaker, till now it has no existence. 

The facts can be stated very shortly. Ireland sends 
to the Imperial Parliament 105 members out of 658, or 
almost exactly 16 per cent., as compared with 553 
members, or 84 per cent., representing Great Britain. 
As regards taxation, therefore, assuming an exact pro- 
portion between it and representation, Ireland would 
not be unjustly burdened if it contributed 1 6 per cent, 
of the Imperial revenue. But its contributions in 
1874-5, the last year mentioned in the return obtained 
by Mr. Mitchell- Henry for the purpose of the debate, 
were only in the proportion ^f 10.6 per cent. Of a 
total of ;^^74,986,397, which was the revenue of 1874-5, 
Great Britain and Ireland contributed as follows: 



/ 

Per Cent. 



of Total. 

Great Britain . . . 

• • 67,016,346 

89.4 

Ireland .... 

■ • 7.970.05’ 

10.6 

Total . . 

• 74.9*6,397 

100.0 


The inhabitants of Great Britain may surely ^ask with 
some fairness that there shall be no complaints of Irish 
taxation until Ireland pays taxes in some more exact 
proportion to the ‘number of representatives it^has — 
that is, 16 per cent, instead of 10.6 per cent., of the 
total Imperial revenue. If it did so its “contribution 
would have* been in 1 874-5, ;^7)97o,ooo, but 

1, 998, OCX), or 50 per cent. •more. 

We /ear it would be hopeless to tax Ireland in pro- 
portion to its pre^nt, representation, but the inequality 
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could be redressed by reducing the representation. In* 
that case Ireland would only elect 10.6 per cent, of the 
members of Parliament, instead of 16 per cent, or 70 
members instead of 105. And matters would be still 
worse for Ireland in this respect if the Irish members 
had their way, and Irish taxation were reduced as they 
say it should be. Great Britain, we are told, would pay 
;^200,000,000 if it Were taxed as Ireland is. In other 
words, Great Britain is affirmed to be twenty-five times 
richer than Ireland. But if representation were to be 
adjusted accordingly, Ireland would only elect i-25th 
of the members of the Imperial Parliament, or 26 in- 
stead of 105. As far as it goes, this argument for 
diminished taxation is also an argument for enormously 
diminished representation. 

We come then to the facts as to the relative popula- 
tion of Ireland and Great Britain, on which the claim 
of Ireland to a larger representation than one in pro- 
portion to the share of taxes it pays may be based. At 
the time of the Unioa, and for many years after, it was 
certainly intelligible that the magnitude of the popula- 
tion of Ireland should be a set-off to its poverty in a 
question of representation in a common Parliament with 
Great Britain. In 1821, which is the first year for 
which we have good data, the population of Great 
Britain and Ireland were respectively: 

Per Cent. 

Numbers. of Total. 

Great Britain i4>39i»63i 67.9 

Ireland . . . 1 . . . 6,801,827 32.1 

Total . . . 21,193,45? 100.0 


• • 

In* other words, Ireland was |bout a third of the 
United Kingdom as respects population, and in con- 
sequence its claim to have a larger share of representa- 
tion than the proportioqtof ils wealth ^nd taxation to 
tiiat of Great Britain would have given it had some 
foundation. Ireland with such relative numbers, what- 
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ever their condition, was a large unit to which much 
less than a sixth of the representation could not reason- 
ably have been assigned. And this proportion con- 
tinued during the two following census periods. In 
1831 and 1841 the proportions of Great Britain and 
Ireland in the total population of the United Kingdom 


were: 

Total 

, Great Britain. , 

Per Cent. 

. Ireland. 

Per Cent. 

Year. 

Population. 

Numbers. 

of Total. 

Numbers. 

of Total. 

1831 

24,306,719 

16,531,318 

68.1 

7,767,401 

31-9 

1841 

26,916,991 

18,720,394 

69.6 

8,196.597 

304 


But since 1841 a great change has taken place. The 
following twenty years were the period of the Irish 
exodus, and although of late the population of Ireland 
has remained stationary, or has only diminished very 
slowly, the stationariness has been coincident with a 
rapid increase in the population of Great Britain, which 
is constantly altering the proportion. The effect is 
seen if we compare the population for the last three 
census years, and also for 187^. The figures are: ^ 

Population of Ireland and Great Britain compar'd at various Dates 
since 1851. 




< Great Britain. \ 

,, Ireland. 

Year. 

Total 

Population. 

Numl)ers. 

Per Cent, 
of Total. 

Numbers. 

Per Cent, 
of Total. 

1851’ 

277435 >ooo 

20,883,000 

76.2 

6,552,000 

23.8 

1861 

28,974,362 

23,185,947 

80.0 

5,788,415 

20.0 

1871 

3I7513442 

26,126,734 

82.9 

5,386,708 

17.I 

187s 

32,737405 

27,439.673 

839 

5.297,732 

16.1 


Thus the proportion of the population of Ireland, 
which was thiriy per cent, of that of the United King- 
dom as late as 1841, had fallen in 1851 to 23.8 per 
cent, and in 1871 to 1 7.1 per cent only, while since 
the latter year it has gradually come to be still lower, 
or 16. 1 per cent It‘is thus quite manifest that Ireland 
has lost the claim it once had, on the score of its great 
population, to e larger shlire ^f representation than ita 
wq^lth and taxation would give it. If existing taxation 

^ Part estimated for Scotland. 
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were to be the test, the argument for reducing the 
representation of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament 
from 105 members to 70, which is the proportion exist- 
ing taxation would give it, as we have above seen, and 
for proportionally raising the representation of Great 
Britain, would now be irresistible. 

We are not using these arguments in a controversial 
spirit, and as a tu qmque to the Irish members in their 
demand for lessened taxation. The excessive repre- 
sentation of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament is a 
substantial mischief to the whole United Kingdom. 
It gives undue influence to one of the elements in the 
Union the least in harmony with those which really 
preponderate, and consequently impedes and thwarts 
the naturally stronger forces of the nation in their de- 
velopment. On Ireland itself the effect is most per- 
nicious, because the scale of Irish affairs is artificially 
altered from the natural one. Because Ireland has such 
tremendous power to force its affairs on Imperial 
notice, the Irish people are encouraged in the belief 
that their local affairs really compare in importance 
with those of Great Britain, whereas Ireland is now 
only a fragment, and relatively a diminishing fragment, 
of the State in which it is absorbed, and whose fortunes 
more and more it must inevitably share. Even for ob- 
taining attention to peculiar legislation for Ireland a 
smaller number of representatives would be better than 
the present, because their weakness on the one hand 
would tend to unite them and give them strength for 
all reasonable ends, while diminishing on the other 
hand th^natural distrust of Ireland and Irish members 
in Great Britain, which is certainly stimulated at pre- 
sent b^^ the artificial weight of the Irish vote. We are 
not much in favour of electoral changes so soon after 
the Reform Act of 1867, but a reduction of the Irish 
representation, and an increase of that of Great Britain, 
constitute a question apart which should be dealt with 
at no distant date. [1903, Not yet dealt with !] 



IX. 

THE USE OF IMPORT AND EXPORT STATISTICS.^ 

/. — Introductory. 

W E must all agree in this place, I think, that there 
is cause both for encouragement and discourage- 
ment to us as regards the prospects of the study in 
which we are engaged in the very extensive use of 
statistics which some recent controversies have occa- 
sioned. I refer particularly to the balance of trade 
controversy, and the controversy between fair trade 
and free trade which made so much noise last autumn, 
but which has rather subsidec^of late, as questions of 
the kind are apt to do when trade itself is improving. 
In these controversies, which have rur very much into 
each other, the fair traders having made use of the 
alleged balance of trade being against this country to 
support their arguments, the appeal has been very 
largely to statistics. Literary journals and magazines, 
which rather dread figures as a rule, have admitted 
them into their columns on a liberal scale, including 
even tables in the rough, as we should here consider 
them. But while this appeal to ‘statistics is cause for 
satisfaction to^us, the actual handling of the subjects of 
our study has been such, I think, as to prove how little 
it has really advanced, npt merely amongst the multi- 
tude only, but amongst the classes who are mos^ care- 
fully and highly cultivated. There has been a great 
hash of figures, indicating that those who use them 

J Read before the Statistical Society March 21, 1882. The Tables 
m the Appendix referred to in the course of the paper will be found 
in the “Journal of the Statistical Society” for June, 1882. 

‘ 2«2 
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have hardly the rudiments of statistical ideas, whether 
true or false. In journals of the highest standing there 
are the wildest blunders of the schoolboy order. Thus 
in the “ Quarterly Review ” of July last, a writer states 
and argues upon the statement: “ It is estimated that 
about a million of acres of land have gone out of cul- 
tivation during the last ten years.” ^ The fact, of course, 
is that there is not a year in the last ten in which the 
cultivated area of the United Kingdom has not in- 
creased, the total increase being nearly two millionacres. 
The same writer also makes a great mess of the very 
figures of imports and exports with which I propose to 
deal specially to-night. He makes the excess of im- 
ports into the United Kingdon in 1879 170,595,983, 

and in 1880 87, 179,530, and in the first five months 

of 1881 ;^78,782,396, having obviously omitted in all 
cases the re-exports of foreign and colonial merchandise, 
by which these figures would be reduced by 60 million 
pounds a year or upwards, while he quotes as his 
authority the gmfterly returns of the Board of Trade, 
which issues no quarterly returns relating to imports 
and exports, but only monthly and annual returns.^ 
Similarly a writer in the “Nineteenth Century” for 
August last. Sir Edward Sullivan, compares the pro- 
perty assessed to the legacy and succession duties in 
England with the property assessed to similar duties 
in Francf , which has no such duties at all, but which 
has only probate duties, which are levied like ours on 
the gross amount of .the estates of deceased persons, 
without ^deduction for debts, whereas legacy and 
succession duties are imposed on the net amounts of 
property.^ Similarly he speaks elsewhere of the “ com- 
merce” of the world havingincreased 36 percent, in 

“Quarterly Review,” July, 1881, p. 282. 

‘ July, 1881, p. 288. It is jjst possible that the writer may 
refer to a quarterly account Qiblished at intervafs in the monthly 
Buard of Trade returns, but his allusion is so vague as to indiqite 
that he has little idea what the publications are. 

“ “Nineteenth Century,” August, 1881, p.j73. 
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ten years, and English commerce so much less,^ the 
actual fact being of course that there is no figure in 
existence which can be spoken of as representing the 
commerce of the world; while the writer probably 
meant the foreign commerce, and yet excluded from 
his comparison one of the most important parts of 
English foreign commerce, viz., the shipping. Our 
satisfaction therefore at seeing so frequent an appeal 
to statistics must be considerably qualified by the nature 
of the appeal. It is evidently still quite possible for 
essays to find admission to journals of high standing 
like the “Nineteenth Century” and the “Quarterly 
Review,” in which the writers not only make mistakes, 
but mistakes of an elementary and substantial character, 
as if in discussing chemistry a writer were to confound 
oxygen with hydrogen, or as if in discussing geometry 
he were to confound an isosceles with a right-angled 
triangle. Writers who were capable of making such 
mistakes in chemistry and geometry, however culti- 
vated in other respects, would Either not find admission 
to the pages of the “Nineteenth Century” or the 
“ Quarterly Review,” or their mistakes would be cor- 
rected by the editors; but the popular standard for 
statistics is evidently as yet not so strict as it is for 
other scientific studies. Any man, it seems to be 
thought, can handle figures, and writers who are other- 
wise competent are not afraid to touch them as they 
would be afraid to touch chemistry, or geometry, or 
botany, or geology, or almost apy science one could 
name. That opr special study should be so little ad- 
vanced, although there is a dim idea in the pulJlic mind 
of the utility of statistics, must surely be a matter for 
concern to a Society which has been established for 
nearly fifty years fof the express purpose of diffusing 
right ideas and information. We have still, it is plain, 
a great work before us ta perform.^ 

y'Niheteenth Century,” August, 1881, p. 172. 

How many fresh illustrations have been furnished by the recent 
fiscal conttoversy. 
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It is in this view that the present paper, which is 
mainly directed to the method of statistics, has been 
written. The object is to show how great may be the 
errors in using the comparatively well-known figures ' 
of imports and exports, unless proper caution is exer- 
cised, and how difficult it is to elicit true conclusions 
on the questions respecting the balance of trade and 
free trade v. protection, which have lately been dis- 
cussed. Statistics, I need hardly say in this company, 
are almost always difficult. No table almost can be 
used without qualification and discretion. The moment 
we perceive that figures are used without qualifications 
and without anxiety to appreciate them in their right 
meaning, and to support no greater conclusion than 
" they can be made to bear, we may be sure there is 
something wrong. My object will have been gained if 
the remarks I have to make, and the discussion they 
elicit, help to popularize what are really truisms within 
these walls, but which ought also to be truisms outside, 
if statistics held the place they ought to do among 
politicians and public men. 


II. — General Remarks on Import and Export Figures. 

In dealing with the causes of error in handling im- 
port and export statistics, it would of course be super- 
fluous for me to do more than mention such questions 
of method as are common to them and all other 
statistics. In using tljem, as in other statistics, it is of 
course njscessary to see that in comparing different 
years or*different countries the data are substantially 
of the same nature. I shall have to notice some special 
difficqjties of this sort in regafcl to tmports and exports 
which I am aware of; but I am olily at first noticing 
the principle as a well-known one. It is also necessary 
in comparing one period with another, §0 as to draw 
dut a curve of progress^br retrogression, to ascertain 
whether the figures of single years or of less periods 
can safely be used, or whether, as is more likely to be 
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the case, the mean or average of groups of years ought 
to be used. For some purposes, as we know from 
statistics of crime, population, and the like, five, and 
even ten years’ periods are by no means too long to be 
considered, and common sense will tell us that for many 
purposes this will also be the case with trade statistics, 
trade having ups and downs, if nothing else has, what- 
ever rigime it may be subject to, and the statistician's 
first business being to eliminate the errors which may 
be due to such ups and downs. A large discourse might 
be written even on these points, which are habitually 
neglected by popular writers who use statistics, and by 
persons of more authority. A question, for instance, 
was put by Mr. Mclver last session,^ to the Prcjsident 
of the Board of Trade, the whole point of which was 
that our exports to France had diminished from 33 
million to 28 million pounds in ten years, while our 
imports had increased from 30 million to 42 million 
pounds in the same period, and the explanation being 
that the apparent decrease in rfie one case and increase 
in the other corresponded only to temporary facts of 
trade, because the year 1871, owing to the Franco- 
German war, was of a wholly exceptional character as 
regards the trade between France and England. An- 
other elementary difficulty is in the use of percentages, 
especially those of increase or decrease, nothing being 
more necessary than a cautious use of such percentages, 
and, especially when comparisons are made, a use of 
them only with reference to an^ounts as well as per- 
centages. In the beginning of things percentages may 
be large, as we all know, but the real growth may be 
largest where the percentage is least, in consequence 
of the greater amount al which the percentage's cal- 
culated. We are all familiar here also with M. Quetelet's 
illustration of the enormous mortality of ‘a particular 
street, in whjch nearly *all the inhabitants died, and 
where the area was really tob^ small to yield any godd 


^ «TimPc” Tnnp ta jfifit 
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average. Some of the arguments of the ** Nineteenth 
Century," already referred to as to the percent^es of 
the growth of the commerce of different countries, are 
really as illogical. But elementary as this paper is in- 
tended to be, I may perhaps be excused from going 
into such extreme commonplaces, which relate not 
merely to imports and exports, but to all statistics. 
When these matters are properly attended to, enough 
remains to be considered as regards imports and ex- 
ports which may well demand the utmost caution. 

The point to be considered, as in all statistics, 
is the degree of accuracy obtained in the original data. 
The figures of imports and exports are sometimes used, 
and we are all of us too apt to use them, as if they were 
figures in accounts, giving rise to no question respect- 
ing the nature of the data; as if every particle of com- 
modities and every pound of value sent out or brought 
into a country, and to and from what countries they 
were sent or brought, were recorded with perfect ac- 
curacy; and as if too the accounts of all countries, and 
of each country at different times, were made up on the 
same principles, and could be trusted to the same de- 
gree, Those who know anything of statistical compila- 
tion, and even those who do not know, if they only 
consider for a moment the necessary conditions, will 
perceive at once that no impression could be more un- 
founded. In all statistical inquiries the nature of the 
data is a necessary question, and there are great 
varieties in the possible degree of accuracy, while the 
same data may be sufficient for one pyrpose and not 
for anotfier. Thus a census like that of the United 
Kingdom, made on the same day for the whole king- 
dom, J^y a staff of enumerators c!)llecting individual 
returns from all householders, yields results which are 
absolutely trustworthy to a most infinitesimal fraction 
as regards the numbers of tlje people, js regards the 
Sexes, as regards the conjhgal condition, that is, whether 
. married or not, and— with some exceptions perhaps— 
as regards.the numbers at each age. The po{)ulation 
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of small localities on the day of the census may also be 
considered to be stated as regards all these details with 
practically complete accuracy. But when we come to 
such details as the occupations of the people, which 
involve inherent difficulties of statement by those who 
have to make the returns, and of classification by those 
who compile, we are plainly on more treacherous ground. 
Especially with the smaller occupations, and in com- 
parisons between different localities, it would become 
necessary for inquirers to use the figures with judgment 
and discretion, and to bring to their aid a study of the 
instructions to the enumerators, and information from 
local or special sources. In using the population figures 
again for deducing birth, marriage, and death-rates, the 
fact that the population returned is only the population 
on a given day, and that there are many localities in 
which the population on other days of the year would be 
less or more, has to be considered; while the special 
birth, marriage, and death-rates themselves, that is the 
rates as compared with the population at particular ages, 
would be still more liable to error. There are methods 
for eliminating errors known to statistical experts by 
which the data can be used, but the methods must be 
employed if any good result is to be obtained. To give 
another illustration from matters within my own de- 
partment— the emigration statistics. As far as numbers 
are concerned, these statistics are complete— we have 
practically a complete record of passengers leaving the 
country for places out of Europe, and returning to it 
from places oi^t of Europe. Making the assumption, 
as I believe we may do, that the balance of the resident 
population is unaffected by people coming and going 
from and to European ports, — the excess of “ imports^' 
from such places, iW may adapt a well-known expres- 
sion to this subject, being practically all Exported to 
places out of Europe,— the emigration and immigration 
statistics become perfectly trflstworthy as to numbers* 
I think also the distinctions made as to the nationality 
Sind sejfof the emigrants, and the conjugal, condition, 
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with the numbers of children, are fairly to be trusted. 
But when we get to the “ occupations ” I am not so 
sure. We have nothing to trust to but the description 
given by the emigrants themselves, as reported by 
officers who are busy with other work; and I confess 
I should not like to found important inferences on 
minute changes in the numbers from year to year of 
so-called joiners, or painters, or farmers, or even “ la- 
bourers.” It would be impossible to use the figures 
for such details to any good purpose without much 
discretion and a wide knowledge of local facts deter- 
mining the emigration. To take yet another illustration 
— again from my own department. While the total 
entries and clearances of ships at ports in the United 
Kingdom in the foreign trade may be held to be com- 
pletely accurate, there is an undoubted defect in the 
statistics of particular ports, owing to the practice which 
has been established of only returning a vessel as 
entered and cleared at one port, though it may really 
enter and clear at more than one. By the present prac- 
tice the total of the port accounts agrees with that of 
the United Kingdom, and I believe the trade of the 
ports generally is relatively fairly accurate, but the 
practice nevertheless might obviously lead to difficulty 
and wrong inferences in special cases. The nature of 
the data is thus an all-important matter. 

Now, as to the nature of the data in import and ex- 
port statistics, we have the advantage of a paper in our 
own “Journal,” which Mr, Bourne read to us in 1871, 
and which will be found the first in his volume, “ Trade, 
Population^ and Food.” A more useful paper, I think, 
was never laid before the Society, and I shall do little 
more thjn refer to it. Those interesfed will find a full - 
account in it of how the data are Obtained, and the 
means used td check them, with some critical observa- 
tions on the main point I an> now suggesting— -the 
decree of accuracy of the data. There are many pointy 
in the paper and in the whole subject which ip my 
official position I should hardly feel at liberty to discuss, 
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but the main points are indisputable. The data, both 
as to quantities and values, with the countries of origin 
or destination, are derived from the declarations of im- 
porters in the case of imports, and of shippers in the 
case of exports, subject to a certain check by the cus- 
toms’ officers, and there is a margin of error to be 
allowed for in these declarations. Mr. Bourne, as re- 
gards quantities only, compares the declarations in the 
case of dutiable goods imported with the actual weights 
or measurements subsequently made by the customs’ 
officers, and points out a variation between the two 
ranging from 0.21 percent, in the case of cocoa, to 5.70 
per cent, in the case of tobacco, and averaging for all 
the articles 1.50 per cent. According to this, the de- 
clarations actually made, and which are the basis of all 
the statistics, are subject to such variations. They are 
no doubt checked by the customs’ officers and corrected 
for the annual statement of trade, so that the limit of 
error is farther reduced, but in the case of non-dutiable 
goods some limit of error must remain. These are the 
facts as regards quantities ^nly. As regards values, 
what Mr. Bourne points out as regards the imports is 
especially important : 

“The present system has great disadvantages, arising fiom the 
want of knowledge on the part of the importers, the indifference of 
many who pass the entries, and the impossibility of the department 
exercising a valid check. It is well known that a very large propor- 
tion of the goods sent to this country are on consignment, and not on 
purchase, in which case there is no invoice or statement of prices. In 
these cases the consignee is very much i!h ignorance of their quality or 
price, and therefcre unable to fix a proper value until Ijjey have been 
examined and sampled. Where, again, as is very frequently done, the 
entry is made by a mere agent, who may gather the description of the 
goods from the ship’s veport,^nd estimate the weight from the nature 
of the packages; theje is no guide at all to the value.^ In other 
instances there is great indisposition to let the true value be knowm. 
Supposing, as is constantly the case, wine to be brought from Hamburg 
in casks, branded with the giark of the best Spanish vintages* it is 
very improbable that, however viliwthe stuff may be, it will be vakied 
‘at less than the price of good sherry. The greatest vigilance, there- 
fore, ii^necessary to guard against the most erroneous values, but the 
department can onlj? interfere in extreme cases, for it is unable to 
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discover or question any but very extravagant departures from the 
average. The law has given it the power of calling for invoices or 
other proof, which is frequently done, and fines are often inflicted for 
wilful or careless departures from the truth. The only real security, 
however, is in exciting an interest amongst those who have to declare 
the value. When once it is understood that these and other particulars 
are of real importance, there is, in importers generally, too much 
good feeling and desire to do what is right, to permit of other than 
the best information it is in their power to give being placed at the 
disposal of the authorities. There seems, however, no way of pro- 
viding for the very numerous cases in which the consignee is ignorant 
of the value, or the agent who puts in the entry is without instructions 
to guide him.” 

So far as I can judge, the check on values in the 
case of exports must be even more difficult of applica- 
tion than it is in the case of imports. 

We have thus two facts before us: first, a possibility 
of error in the original declarations as to quantity, 
which are found to vary from the actual quantities on 
a considerable average of articles as much as 1.50 per 
cent., and in extreme cases nearly 6 per cent, and which 
cannot be completely controlled by the officers com- 
piling the statistics; and next, a farther possibility of 
error in the declarations of values, owing to the want 
of interest in the merchants or agents making them. 
I need hardly say here, that errors arising in this way 
are not likely to affect the returns as a whole as much 
as they may affect special articles ; that in the absence 
of special motives for making wrong declarations in one 
direction, the errors made through indifference or care- 
lessness by thousands of people are likely to compen- 
sate each other, in so vast a field as that af the imports 
and exports; and that the comparison between two or 
three years coming together, iq which there is no great 
change >5f system, might be fairly trustworthy as to the 
progress or retrogression shown, ef en allowing for a 
larger margin of error than it is necessary to allow for 
in the original data. But the ^more detailed the use 
wlfich is made of the statistics, the more necessary ij 
is :o keep in mind that there is a margin of erroj. 

Another point has also to be considered. We may 
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know pretty well where we are in comparing two or 
three years at the present time; but the farther we go 
back the less is our knowledge as to the way the busi- 
ness was done formerly, and as to the increased or 
diminished accuracy of the data from that time. This 
last fact we know is especially important as to the im- 
ports, for there was a very considerable change of 
system in 1870, which Mr. Bourne fully describes in 
the paper already referred to. One of the principal 
changes was in the mode of ascertaining the values, 
which previously to that date, from 1854 downwards, 
had been computed according to a plan introduced by 
Mr. James Wilson, but which have since been declared 
by the merchants as already explained. We cannot be 
quite sure, I think, that the computed values before 
1870 are on all fours with the declared values since; 
the presumption would be that they are not. On this 
head I can most heartily re-echo the complaint made 
by Mr. Bourne in the paper already cited, that the old 
plan was not maintained in jpnjunction with the new 
for several years. His assertion that the change of 
system produced in many articles of import an appar- 
ently great divergence between the values of i87i and 
former years, is a most serious one, and should warn 
us all to use a great deal of caution in carrying our com- 
parisons of import values farther back than 1870. 

Farther, whatever dependence may be placed on the 
returns of the total imports and exports of particular 
articles, and of the aggregate 'imports and exports, a 
fresh difficultly arises in making the data mmplete as 
regards particular countries traded with. Formerly it 
was a very gene/al practice to consider imports as 
coming from the ^country they had last left, although 
they might only have been in transit through that 
country; and exports as being despatched to the 
country they would fir^t arjive at, although they might 
only be going there in transit. The attempt has been 
made', in recent years to show the countries of ultimate 
orig;in and destinatipn, but it is impossible to suppose 
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that this attempt has been completely successful. Where 
there is a through bill of lading, merchants can easily 
declare the country of origin or destination as appear- 
ing in that document, but such documents themselves 
do not always disclose the exact facts on this head. I 
have again to refer to Mr. Bourne’s statements in the 
paper already referred to, but I may add one or two 
obvious facts, which you can all test. It is beyond 
question that there is an appreciable amount of trade 
between this country and Switzerland. We import 
Swiss clocks and watches, and we send there cotton and 
other yarns to be made up, besides other articles. But 
Switzerland does not even figure as a separate country 
in our returns. Our trade therewith figures as part of 
the trade with France, Belgium, Holland, and perhaps 
Italy. Another of these facts is, that in recent years a' 
great deal of the raw sugar we imported was of Austrian 
origin, but the bulk of it figured in our returns as an 
import from Germany. Apart then from the above 
question as to the data themselves, there is a special 
source of error in the accounts of the trade with par- 
ticular countries. It must not be supposed that all the 
so-called trade with France, or Belgium, or Holland, 
or the United States, is really our trade with those 
countries. Large deductions or additions may have to 
be made in a thorough study of the subject. 

I have spoken mainly of the import and export 
statistics of the United Kingdom, but mutatis mutandis 
the same remarks apply to the data of imports and 
exports in every country. Government^ which have a 
voluminotis tariff are probably more careful about the 
imports than we are, verifying values and quantities in 
a way ye do not attempt; suoi Go)^ernments are prob- 
ably also very careful in verifying nhe quantities and 
values of articles exported on which there is a draw- 
back; but they are none of them likely to be more 
careful than we are abotf! exports where there is no 
drawback, and none, we believe, are in fact more carft-^ 
ful, while tjieir extra care as to imports is no* doubt 
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balanced in most casCsS in counfei Jike the United 
States for instance, by the ingenuii and resource of 
the smuggler. N o foreign country, thei r'fore, any more 
than England, has import and export statistics which 
can be used as absolutely accurate in the sense com- 
monly assumed. The remarks already m* \ as to the 
possibility of useful comparisons, the nearer years 
compared are together, and the danger of not allowing 
for changes of system, also apply to fon.ign c ^untries 
as well as our own. On this latter head it happens to 
be possible to give one or two good illiistratior ; from 
the experience of foreign countries. My hrst illustra- 
tion is from the experience of the United States. Mr. 
Wells, the special commissioner of revenue of the 
United States in 1867-69, in one of his weihknown 
reports, that for 1869, after stating at one pla":e that 
he assumes the sums chargeable to smuggling and 
undervaluation of imports to be counterbalanced by 
the undervaluation of exports, goes on to say in a foot- 
note: “ If we confine ourselves to the comparison of 
the values given to imports rfhd exports respectively, 
in previous years, this may be considered a reasonable 
estimate; but for the last fiscal year it is certainly not 
the case. U nder the present organization of the bureau 
of statistics, the values given to the exports of the 
country have been scrutinized and verified to such an 
extent as to leave but little doubt that the statement 
for last year is substantially accurate and complete. 
The fraudulent undervaluation gf imports, however, it 
is not within tjie power of such an agency to prevent.'* ^ 
A statement like this discloses the existence of a very 
serious pitfall for us, when we carry our comparisons 
of United States tirade faVther back than 1869. Jt may 
throw some light ^perhaps on such questions as the 
excess of exports from the United States in recent 
years, which «may after.all be largely due to the in- 
sufficient record of the imp6’lts. As regards compari- 


Report of ^r. Wells for 1869, pp. xxix to xxxi. 
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sons before 1869, it is immediately suggested that the 
apparently slowincrease of United States trade between 
1 860 and 1 870 may in part be apparent only, being due 
to the imperfection of records, and especially to a check 
on the record of imports through the introduction of 
the war tariff between the two dates. 

The second illustration I shall give is from the last 
number of the foreign statistical abstract, in which it is 
noticed that the Austrian Statistical Bureau has lately 
begun to substitute real for official values, and tables 
are given showing side by side for four years these 
official and real values. The subject is of so much in- 
terest that I propose, for the sake of reference in our 
" Journal,” to extract the tables. They will be foundin 
the Appendix (Table I.). The following is a summary 
of the totals : 


[Values in ;^l,ooo sterling—ooo’s omitted.] 



1 I.M PORTS. 

Exports. 


Official Values. 

Real Values. 

Official Values. 

Real Values. 

1875 

5 S ,‘55 

/ 

54.927 

50.447 

£ 

55.086 

'76 

51.807 

53.428 

50.857 

59,523 

’77 

54,666 

55.526 

55.060 

66,660 

’78 



59.872 j 

55.210 

59.970 

f. ■ 

65.469 


The discrepancies in the two values are perhaps not 
serious in the case of tile imports, except for the 
year 1878, but in the case of the exports they are serious 
all through, the “ real ” being 5 millions to 1 1 millions 
more than the “ official,'' and the proportion of the dis- 
crepancy being from io<» 20 per cent. In the case of 
special articles, it will be observed, on referring to the 
tables, that the discrepancies are still more seriftus, anJ 
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that the very first article on the list— animals (except 
horses) — is a good instance of extreme differences. In 
the imports of this article the ** real ** are in almost all 
cases about twice the ‘‘officiar* values, and in the ex- 
ports they are about four times the “ official ” values. 

I have a third illustration to give you, derived from 
French experience. In 1870 the French statistical 
authorities began to give the countries of origin and 
destination. It is impossible, therefore, in France to 
continue from the French accounts any real comparison 
of French trade with certain foreign countries from a 
period before 1870. The change of practice throws out 
all comparisons, and throws out especially any com- 
parison of French trade with England, England being 
a country of transit to and from France. 

The conclusion surely is that in regard to imports 
and exports, as with most other statistics, comparison 
with distant periods is not the easy matter it seems. 
The changes in the data ffom time to time interpose 
certain difficulties in the w^ of comparisons, which 
must be recognized and met.^ Besides these foreign in- 
stances, I have already given a recent illustration from 
the change in our own statistics so late as 1870, but 
the instances might be increased indefinitely. As re- 
gards our own statistics especially, the imports were 
affected by a change from official to computed values 
in 1854, already referred to, involving quite as serious 
consequences as those just mentioned in the case of 
Austria. At a still earlier date a|so there was a change 
from official to declared values in the case of the ex- 
ports, involving large discrepancies. ' 

There is yet another, (question as regards these data 
which I must notice before passing on to the nex| point. 
The “ values ” so ♦called when ascertained, whether 
official, computed, or declared, or in whatever way yet 
devised they jre ascertained, are not identical with the 
values realized by merchant!;.« They do not profess to 
be so .when they are official or computed values, but 
even v^ien they are declared by the merchants them- 
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selves, they are still different things from the values 
which the merchant realizes. A merchant who declares 
a particular quantity and value at the time of import 
may be himself misled. A cargo of wool or grain when 
it comes to be delivered may turn out less or more than 
invoiced or estimated by a slight percentage, and the 
cargo when sold may realize less or more per lb. or 
cwt. ; co,agequently may realize less or more in the 
aggregate than the value in the merchant s declaration. 
Errors in the estimate of quantities may possibly tend 
to compensate each other in accounts on a large scale, 
and such errors are also liable to check by the customs 
authorities, but the difference between the declared and 
realized values must remain and will not be so surely 
compensated. We must always consider, then, when 
we deal with these declared or other values, that they 
are not necessarily the same as the realized values, but 
are only the best substitute we can obtain for them, and 
we must not use them as if they were accurate to a 
fraction. When an argument is used in which that 
accuracy must be assumed in order to make it of any 
value, we may be sure that the argument is bad, and 
the person who uses it does not know the necessary 
limitations of statistics. 

A second cause of difficulty in the data — operating 
more especially when comparisons are made between 
the imports and exports of different countries — is to be 
found ii. the difference of methods by which the data 
are obtained. I am referring now especially to the 
values. The nature of the difficulty has already been 
glanced 51 in reference to the changes of system in a 
particular country itself, but the systems used are still 
so various in different countries, that the fact requires 
to be incessantly remembered in any comparisons. The 
most important foreign countries have none of them 
adopted our practice of deciding valuej, which, as re- 
gards imports even he»o, is comparatively recent. In 
France the values of both imports and exports are 
computed according to tables of prices established bf 
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a commission of values; in Austria values are partly 
computed and partly official; in other countries there 
are still official values, modified In part as to imports, 
where there are ad valorem duties, % the declarations 
of the importers. There is the greatest variety of 
system. Not only then do the statistics of imports and 
exports in all countries vary from the values actually 
realized by the merchants, to which they ought to ap- 
proximate, but they probably vary in different ways 
and degrees from the true standard, so that a com- 
parison of the figures of two different countries ought 
to be made with great caution.^ One fact alone will 
show what is meant. The tendency of our ov;n method 
is at least to indicate very quickly any great change in 
the level of prices which may occur. The statistics 
being made from declarations of value, checked by the 
daily use of price lists, changes in price act instan- 
taneously, even in the returns as they are issued month 
by month. But it is not s6 in France. The monthly 
returns of quantities are there valued according to the 
last table established by th/ commission of values. 
They do not show quickly, therefore, any change in 
the level of price. In years when prices are falling they 
do not fall off as the English monthly returns do, and 
in years when prices are rising they do not increase so 
quickly. Again, in countries where official values are 
used, the variations will depend on quantities far more 
than on values, and the changes from year to year will 
consequently be different from thqse of a country which 
has declared or computed values. In comparing two 
countries together, or several countries with each other, 
or one country with all others or with a group, the 
« * 

* How great the difference is, any one who chooses may lind out 
by comparing the expor!s from England to France, say, as they 
appear in the English official returns of exports, with the imports into 
France from England as they appear in the French official returns of 
imports. See also* return of the trad^^between England and Francoi 
according to the official statistics of the respective countries (No. 405, 
^ess. iSSi), in which other difficulties in the comparison of the 
returns of*the two counties are pointed out.^ 
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differences arising from the original differences of data 
must be remembered. We must always beware of 
pushing any conclusions too far. 

I need hardly say how much this conclusion strikes 
at a good deal of reasoning lately about the comparative 
growth of English foreign trade, and the foreign trade 
of other countries. A country with official values in a 
time ofcifilling prices would show steady progress, 
where a country with declared values, as in the United 
Kingdom, would show a falling off, although in both 
countries the real movement might be much the same. 

A ^ktrd point to be considered, in using import and 
export statistics, is the periodical variations in price to 
which commodities are liable. As regards particular 
articles variations in price do not matter so much if 
quantities are also given. In showing the progress of 
wheat exports from the United States, for instance, it 
would be expedient to use the record of quantities and 
not of values. But when articles come to be grouped, 
values must be uLcd, as they must also be used in 
showing aggregate trade, and here variations in prices 
are most important. A low range of values in a par- 
ticular year will make the aggregate smaller than it 
would otherwise be, and a high range of values would 
increase it ; and clearly this cause of variation must be 
allowed for. How it ’is to be allowed for may be a 
difficult problem, but the difficulty cannot safely be 
ignored. When it is considered that the range of dif- 
ference in the aggregate values of the exports of the 
United Kingdom, owing to difference of price only, 
amounte*ff to 30 per cent between 1873 and 1879, we 
can easily perceive that no comparison between the 
two ygars which omits to take note of the different 
levels of price, can be of any valuer This consideration, 
by the way, disposes altogether of the fair trade argu- 
ment, which assumes a declipe of the fnglish export 
trade between 1873 and 1879, corresponding to the 
decline of value only. • 

This difference of price may also be most tnateriai 
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in comparing the relative progress of the foreign trade 
of two different countries. The articles of one country 
may be affected more by a change in the level of values 
than the articles of another. If the exports of cotton 
manufactures, for instance, constitute a larger part of 
the export trade of the United Kingdom than they do 
of the export trade of France, and the price of cotton 
manufactures has declined greatly, it would bf. reason- 
able, other things being equal, to look for a greater 
apparent reduction in English than in French exports, 
although perhaps, as the decline may have been mainly 
due to a decline in the price of the raw material con- 
tained in the exports, the falling off in the real exports 
of France, i.e., the exports of what is strictly the pro- 
duction of the country, may be greater than the falling 
off in the real exports bf England. In other words, not 
only is the comparison of the trade of the same country 
in different years not simple but difficult, owing to this 
question of price, but a comparison of the progress of 
two foreign countries may be still more complicated by 
the same cause of variation. ^ 

A fourth difficulty in using the statistics of imports 
and exports, so as to show normal progress or retro- 
gression, arises from the disturbing influence of great 
economic events. A great war, for instance, between 
two countries, may destroy the foreign trade of one or 
the other, or both — stimulate certain parts of the foreign 
trades of third countries, necessitate large loans, which 
may in turn stimulate the foreign exports of the third 
countries trading, and in general act as a cause of great 
disturbance to Ue foreign trade of their nei^bours as 
well as themselves. Such an event, again, as the gold 
discoveries of California* and Australia, distui^s the 
normal course of trade by causing an immense migra- 
tion and colonization. The Lancashire cotton famine, 
itself one of tlje secondary consequences of the Ameri- 
can civil war, disturbed the tiiade of the civilized world 
for probably fifteen years. It stimulated the growth of 
^tton in countries like India. Egypt, and Brazil; led 
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to a great export of capital to those countries for their 
farther development; induced a great movement of 
the precious metals, which in turn stimulated trade in 
various ways ; and finally, as the stimulant was with- 
drawn, and the cotton trade returned nearly to the old 
channels in which it ran before i860, contributed to 
such incidents as the failure of Alexander Collie in 
1875 an^>the City of Glasgow Bank in 1878, the rot- 
tenness disclosed by these failures having been largely 
due to the excessive investment of capital in the 
eastern trade in the times of the cotton famine. The 
abnormal swelling of trade at one time, in consequence 
of the disturbance of this great event, and its abnormal 
diminution at another time, when the stimulus is with- 
drawn, have all to be allowed for of course in extract- 
ing the real lessons as to trade progress or the reverse 
from import and export statistics. The payment of the 
German indemnity in 1871-73 may be noted as another 
disturbing event, tending to swell for a time the export 
trade of France aiii the countries which lent to France. 
But it would be needless to enumerate all such causes. 
Suffice it to note that the history of the last forty years 
alone comprises the Irish famine, and the exodus to 
America which followed, the gold discoveries, the 
Crimean war, the Franco- Austrian war, the American 
civil war, the Lancasliire cotton famine, the Austro- 
German war of 1866, the Franco-German war of 1870-1, 
the Franco-German indemnity, the introduction of 
gold and demonetization of silver in Germany, the re- 
sumptioi^of specie payments in gold^in the United 
States, and last of all, an unusual run of bad seasons 
for agriculture in England b^etween 1875 and 1879 in- 
clusivi. What a complicated business it must really be 
to extract from the records of iniports and exports of 
the period any conclusion as to their normal progress, 
or as to the effect of differences in the eoonomic rigime 
fit different countries infpromoting their foreign trade 
or general welfare, especially when 4iffei‘ences in fh^ 
volume of imports^ and exports di^e to differences of 
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price and changes in the mode of obtaining the returns 
may also have to be allowed for. 

A fifth cause of difficulty in appreciating the figures 
of imports and exports, especially for comparative pur- 
poses, arises from the different character intrinsically 
of the foreign trade of different countries. Admitting 
that quantities and values are stated in precisely the 
same way, the figures do not mean the sanv3> thing to 
each country. There are at least two important differ- 
ences possible, which I shall notice, viz., the differing 
degrees in which the trade may be one of transit only, 
and the different amounts of the carrying trade of dif- 
ferent countries, as to which there is no precise record 
of values, yet the outlay on which, by a shipping 
country, may be as much an export"' as the export of 
grain from a grain-growing country like the United 
States, which happens to be exactly recorded. 

As regards the degrees in which the foreign trade of 
different countries may be One of transit only, I think 
the differences are really most signal. Some of these 
differences are on the surface. England has on the face 
of the account a large transit trade, the re-exports, as 
they are called, being a very large item. Belgium 
affords a still more striking illustration of a large transit 
trade. But there may be further differences of a vital 
character which are not on the'^ surface. Any foreign 
articles onde admitted into consumption in a country, 
and re-made up in any way, and sometimes with little 
or nothing done to them, are treated, when exported, 
as exports of qative produce and manufactures. You 
will actually find tea, coffee, and raw cotton ^ong the 
exports of domestic produce from France. The result 
is that the exports, So-calted, of domestic produce and 
manufactures from* a country which manufactures 
largely, are, in part, in the strictest sense of the word, 
re-exports. The raw material previously imported goes 
out in a different guise, but?*it is still the same ra^fr 
material. To compare the exports of native produce 
^ such^ country yith those of a country vyhich does 
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not import raw material to be re-exported in a manu- 
factured form, we ought clearly to deduct from the 
exports the value of the previously imported raw ma- 
terial which they contain. The explanation specially 
applies to a country like England, which is a manu- 
facturing country more than any other, as compared 
with countries like the United States, which re-export 
in a maijj^actured form very little of what they import. 
If a correction were made, probably it would appear 
that our exports of domestic produce, exclusive of our 
carrying trade, though nominally larger than those of 
any other country, are not really much larger than 
some, and are perhaps, in some cases, exceeded. The 
United States, for instance, exported in 1879-80 about 
170 million pounds’ worth of domestic produce and 
manufactures, hardly any raw material previously im- 
ported being included, for the manufactures altogether 
are only a few million pounds. The United Kingdom, 
on the other hand, exported nominally, in 1880, 223 
million pounds; from this sum a large deduction 
must be made for the value of the previously imported 
raw material contained in it, perhaps about 60 million 
pounds; deducting this, the real export of British pro- 
duce would be only 163 million pounds, as compared 
with 170 million pounds from the United States. Our 
exports per head wo«Jd still be larger than those of 
the latter country, and a special difference is made by 
the shij-ping, which again brings up our total, but the 
figures may serve to ^illustrate how different the real 
may be from the apparent facts. When the real magni- 
tude of tHe export trade of different countries is com- 
pared so as to show their dependence on foreign 
counties for markets, the pdint of view here referred 
to is not to be lost sight of. 

A similar rectification is also necessary as regards 
the imports, in any comparison at least of what is im- 
pCirted for final consumption with the exports of native 
produce. In some countries the whole imports, less ihe 
re-exports, may be treated as imports for final coil^ 

Al »> ,s 
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sumption; in the United Kingdom, to arrive at a com- 
parable figure, we must deduct the value of the pre- 
viously imported raw material contained in the manu- 
factures exported, this raw material being merely the 
block to which British capital and labour are applied. 
Applying these considerations to the case of England 
and other countries, we find that our imports for final 
consumption are still by far the largest, but the^ interval 
between us and other countries is considerably re- 
duced. Our gross imports last year in round figures 
were 410 million pounds, but deducting 

£ 

For re-exports 65 mins. 

„ raw material previously imported ) 
included in manufactures exported J ” 

Total 125,, 

we arrive at a sum of 285 million pounds only as the 
net imports for final consumption in the country. This 
is a very different figure, though large, from the gross 
total of 410 million pounds.^ It shows that our de- 
pendency on foreign countries for supplies, or for a 
market for our own produce, is really much less than 
is sometimes supposed. We are no doubt dependent 
on them for the “blocks” with which we work in 
making for expoit, and this an important fact by 
itself, while the fact of so much foreign produce going 
through our hands, though we do not ourselves con- 
sume it, has its value in the proper place; but our 
dependency in^ these respects is a different Ij^ing from 
our requiring foreign markets where we may sell what 
we produce, in order to |)uy what we finally consume. 
In this respect foreign countries are more '‘nearly on an 
equality with us theta is sometimes suppo.sed. 

^ This last figure, it may be explained, is itself, strictly speaking, 
too small, not intluding the tmnshiprnent trade and bullion, which 
ought, I think, to be included, and ^Kich would bring the total up to 
^50 million pounds ; the imports for final consumption being, how- . 
wer, as stated in thi text, only about 28«; million pounds. 
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Another important conclusion is to be drawn from 
this consideration. The exports of a manufacturing 
country may be nominally affected by a change in the 
value of the previously imported raw material, although 
there is no real change in the native produce ex- 
ported, or when the real change may be the opposite 
of the nominal one. Say that a fourth of the exports 
consists ^Sopreviously imported raw material, then a 
decline of 50 per cent, in the value of the raw material 
would produce a decline of 12J per cent, in the aggre- 
gate exports, which would be entirely nominal. If at 
such a time the exports were apparently stationary, the 
real fact would be that they had increased 1 2| per cent, 
or rather about 1 7 per cent., allowing that the increase 
really takes place on three-fourths only of the nominal 
total. The influence of changes of price has already 
been referred to generally, but the special influence of 
this factor 00 the exports of manufacturing countries 
appears also worthy of attention. It is by no means an 
immaterial point. The apparent falling off in the ex- 
ports of British produce and manufactures between 
1873 and 1879 is to be accounted for largely by a reduc- 
tion merely in the price of the raw cotton — the block 
to which our industry was applied — contained in the 
manufactures.^ To talk of the decline between 1873 
and 1879 without takilig note of such facts would 
clearly be to mistake show for substance. No wonder 
figures are so often said to be capable of proving any- 
thing, when pitfalls like* these, which have seldom even 
been referred to in past discussions, are id the way. 

With regard to shipping, the facts may be more 
simply stated. A country with a large carrying trade 
mAy expert little in the shape of conimodities, and yet 
be to all intents and purposes a considerable exporter. 

I IS outlay in wages and provisions for ships’ crews, in 
equipping and repairing shipsf in insurance and re- 
nei^als, and the profits it Afrns, are all parts of its ex- 

See Report on Prices of Imports and Exports, C-3079^ Sess, 
18S1. , 

I. X> 
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port as much as if the export were embodied and 
stored up in a commodity. In any complete account of 
the foreign trade, therefore, the carrying done by carry- 
ing countries, with analogous charges, ought to be in- 
cluded; otherwise no proper comparison is possible 
with countries which have a small shipowning business. 
The so-called foreign trade in the one case is the whole 
foreign trade, in the other it is only part of^he whole. 

I shall have to make use of this principle afterwards 
in dealing with the question of the balance of trade; 
but it is enough to state it, 1 hope, to prove its reason- 
ableness. To put the point in a concrete shape, the im- 
port and export statistics of a shipowning country like 
England do not show its foreign trade, as the imports 
and exports show the foreign trade of the United States, 
which has only a very small shipowning business. 

That all these questions are substantial and not 
formal may be shown by a single example of how 
much our view of the foreign trade of the United 
States as compared with tjiat of England would be 
altered by taking account of them. See, it is said, how 
much of American goods the United Kingdom im- 
ports, and how little of British goods America imports. 
This difference, I confess, would not, in my opinion, 
be at all material if the real facts were the same as the 
apparent ones. Trade is wdS known to be very often 
triangular; we may buy from America, and send goods 
elsewhere on American account, though not directly to 
America. But the statement* is itself untrue if we 
examine the» facts carefully. No doubt we record an 
import of 107 million pounds from the United States, 
and only record a return of 38 million pounds, show- 
ing an excess of imports over our expdrts amounting 
to 69 million pounds, which it is supposed the Ameri- 
cans prevent us by their tariff from sending to them. 
But peoplefforget firsfr that our trade is largely one of 
.transit both directly and iftflirectly through our m&u- 
factqfes. Among the articles we import from the 
United States there was ;f3i, 784,000 yirorth of raw 
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cotton alone in 1880, of which directly as a re-export, 
and indirectly through our manufactures, we would 
send away at least four-fifths or 26 million pounds. 
Why should we expect the United States to take goods 
directly from us for this amount ? Surely the countries 
which ultimately get the raw cotton directly or in- 
directly are the countries which should pay, and they 
may go ft-.v^in part directly as well as through our 
agency, our only share being a commission on the 
whole transaction. The second fact is that we export 
to America in the form of carrying goods on American 
account, and this item probably amounts at the present 
time to 16 million pounds a year. These two sums to- 
gether — what we send away elsewhere of raw cotton 
alone among articles we have imported from America, 
and what we export to America in the shape of doing 
carrying work for her—go a long way towards extin- 
guishing the apparent balance against us on the import 
and export account. They amount together to 42 
million pounds, thus reducing the apparent balance 
from 69 million pounds to 27 million pounds. This is 
a much smaller sum than might at first be expected 
from the bare record of so-called imports and exports, 
and shows how short a way the latter figures carry us 
by themselves. As already stated, it is of no conse- 
quence whether there is Sk exact balance or not, but the 
actual facts should be well understood, and they cannot 
be understood without appreciating the totally different 
character of the foreigmtrade of the two countries. 

The abo^e, let me add, are not the only points of 
difficulty in the study and use of import and export 
statistics which ought to be considered. I have not 
attempted to ffiake an exhausti\c catalogue. I have 
simply noticed a few points which ^ave lately been 
brought under my notice as material or which recent 
controversies have suggested. •They are* enough to 
sho^, however, that ther6*is no royal road to this, 
branch of learning any more than to otiher branches. 
There is a gi;g^jded^in the studjj^ and patience and 
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labour are required of all who would enter into the 
field. That there are yet more difficulties will be 
apparent when we come to the special applications of 
these statistics which I have thought it would be useful 
to investigate, viz., their bearing on the question of 
the balance of trade or balance of indebtedness be- 
tween countries, and their bearing on the points in dis- 
pute in the fair-trade controversy. We caf^ show not 
only by a statement of principles, but by the actual steps 
necessary in applying the statistics, how much con- 
sideration is required in the application of figures 
which appear very simple, and how difficult it is to 
arrive at correct views. To prevent misunderstanding 
let me only add that, while pointing out the 'j'fficulties 
of the study, I am saying nothing to imply any doubt of 
conclusions which are arrived at after a sufficient study 
of all the facts. There are conclusions in all studies 
which it is hard for the ;inlearned to fallow, but they 
are none the less certain to those who care to learn. 

/ 

IIL — Balance of Trade and Balance of Indebtedness, 
The Generality of the Excess of Imports, 

The first special question I propose to discuss is the 
application of the import and export statistics to the 
problem of the balance of^rade, and the connected 
problem of the balance of indebtedness of a country; 
the case I propose more particularly to investigate 
being that of the United Kingdom. Importance has 
come to be attached to the question in this way. The 
imports into the United Kingdom, as recorded, have 
in late years shown a great excess over the exports 
from the United Kingdom, as recorded. JBy many 
this excess is treated as a trade balance against this 
country, and without much ado there is also an assump- 
.tion that Che country is running into debt. We are 
buying, it is thought, mof^ than we can pay for,* and 
we ^an only pay by an export of securities. The conclu- 
sion itself seem* so extravagant to any oije who watches 
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the constant issues of foreign securities on the London 
Stock Exchange, or the constant lending by private 
capitalists to foreign countries, which hardly ever 
ceases, that for one I have never thought it worth 
while to discuss it. A statement was actually brought 
me on one occasion showing that the country had be- 
come feidfl^ted to foreigners in twenty years to the 
extent of i,ooo million pounds, which had never been 
paid, and which was all represented by bills the non- 
payment of which would bring about, some day, a 
financial collapse. The writer was plainly unaware that 
the whole amount of bills current at one time in the 
country, in both home and foreign trade, was under 
1,000 million pounds, that the amount has not been 
increasing lately, and that the foreign bills are only 
about a third or fourth part; and I think also he was 
unaware that in the foreign trade it is English capital- 
ists who give credit to foreign nations, and not foreign 
capitalists who give credit to England. Still the state- 
ments as to the excess of imports have acquired a certain 
amount of currency, and we may see how far they are 
really countenanced by import and export statistics. 
The general statement of the difficulties of the in- 
quiry already made has somewhat cleared the ground. 
We are prepared to see V the very threshold that the 
imports and exports themselves are not exa(^ to a 
fraction. \ here may be an error in the data of 1 or 2 
per cent., and the valyes may also differ from the 
values realized by merchants. Suppose there is a 
difference of 2 per cent, only, and that it acts on im- 
ports and exports in opposite directions, increasing the 
former aiyl diniinishing the latter. we*have a difference 
at once of about 1 5 million pounds ift the so-called ex- 
cess of imports. Our imports, bullion and tranship- 
ment included, amounting to, nearly 4^0 million 
pounds; our exports, bulli^aii and transhipment also 
included, to over 300 million pounds, on all of which* 
2 per cent, comes to the sum of 15 mjjliin pounds, as 
stated. The prob^^bilities is perhaps agaiyst 
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any variation of such great magnitude from the amounts 
actually realized by merchants, while the variation may 
be in the opposite direction, tending to swell the ex- 
cess of imports; but the great effect of what is really 
a slight percentage should warn us against reasoning 
too finely. Even the apparent amount by which the 
recorded imports exceed the recorded exports may be 
subject to great reduction. 

The variations in the level of prices from year to 
year are also most material in such a question. A 
sudden rise or fall of 5 per cent, in the average price 
of the exports beyond the corresponding rise or fall in 
the average price of the imports, would alter momen- 
tarily the excess of imports to a most mateiial extent, 
without implying any real changes in the general con- 
ditions of our trade. Similarly, any of the great dis- 
turbing economic events^ referred to, two of which 
have at least affected business during ‘ the last few 
years, viz., the resumption of specie payments in 
America, and the bad harvests in western Europe, 
might largely alter for a moment the balance of trade. 
Last, and more important, the fact of our being a ship- 
owning country, and doing other duties in connection 
with the foreign trade of the world, causes what is 
really a large export of the produce of our capital and 
labour in an unrecorded foi-m, and there can be no 
commencement even of a discussion of the facts without 
a proper allowance for this export; while the trade 
balance itselj, when properly ascertained, is no more 
than one item in the general account of International 
transactions, especially when the country conceited is 
a country like the United Kingdom, jiaviqg invest- 
ments abroad in endless number and variety. We see 
at once from these considerations that even to ascer- 
tain the exa/:t excess o( apparent imports over apparent 
exports is no easy matter that this excess is different 
from the real excess in the case of a country like the 
Unilfed Kingflom, which has a large ship-owning busi- 
ness; and that tneexcess^when dstiftaffald is only 6ne 
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item in an international account. We are far enough 

already from the rough-and-ready handling which the 
excess of imports receives from writers in the “ Quar- 
terly Review and the like authorities. 

Grappling now with the subject more directly, what I 
have first to suggest, in accordance with a sound maxim 
of statistical investigation, is an inquiry how far the 
excess oj imports is a new or not a general fact. There 
is little use in discussing it at all until we look about 
us. The question of the generality of the fact is very 
soon settled. An excess of imports is a very common 
thing indeed. 1 have only to refer you to the Appendix 
No. 1 1 , on the point. In this I have had taken out for a 
late year in each case, usually 1878 or 1879, the im- 
ports and exports of every country in the world : there 
is hardly an exception, I think. The result is that in 
forty-five instances there is an excess of imports, and in 
forty-two instances an excess of exports. I say nothing 
at present o*f amounts in each case: it is possible that 
the United Kingdom is specially unfortunate on account 
of the magnitude of the case. It is clear, however, that 
the mere fact of excess of imports is a very general one 
in the experience of nations. We do not stand alone. 

Another general fact which appears is that, taken 
altogether, the column of imports is in excess of the 
column of exports. T^e totals are : 

£ 

Imports 1,768 mins. 

Exports 1,606 „ 

Excess of Imports 162 ^ 

This fact is surely very significant. It is the same 
goods<«ubstentially which are dealt with in both cases, 
the fact that it is not the same yeur which is dealt with 
in all cases making no sensible difference when so 
many countries are dealt witljand the ye^irs are selected 
without any bias. But ©although it is the same goods 
that are dealt with, they are represented in the one 
column aj 162 million pounds moje than in ^e other 
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column. This of itself suggests, I think, a natural 
reason for an excess of imports. A difference like this 
can only be due to a common cause, and that cause 
obviously is the cost of conveyance; the imports, being 
mostly or often valued at the place of arrival, include 
the cost of conveyance; the exports, being valued at 
the place of departure, do not include that cost. Hence 
the difference between the two columns. In s(^ general 
an account, putting all the countries of the world to- 
gether, I can suggest no other cause of difference. Of 
course, after what I have already said, you will not ex- 
pect me to put forward the figure as absolutely exact. 
We know too little of the methods followed in more than 
eighty countries to be sure that the values com- 
parable one with another. Still the resulting difft lence, 
being in accordance with reasonable expectation, is 
evidently to be relied upon as a fact, though wc cannot 
state a figure which pretends to any exactness. 

. It follows also that, as there is and must te an excess 
of imports in the aggregate, ^me particular countries 
are entitled to the excess. These must also be the 
carrying countries. Freight must be the chief matter; 
but the difference cannot be wholly freight, as the 
figures include goods which have passed from country 
to country by land, though not a large amount in pro- 
portion, as well as goods whic^ have passed by sea. 
There are also other chargesf on the conveyance of 
goods besides the freight paid to ship-owners, and ail 
must be included in the difference here stated, or the 
true figure which it approximately represents. Still, 
whoever carried, in proportion to what he dbes carry, 
or rather in proportion to the outlay he contributes for 
the carrying and the profit he thereby eawis, n^pst be 
entitled to a corresponding amount of imports. If the 
account were exact, and there were no other cause for 
an excess of iipports or exports in particular cases, the 
table would show not only what the excess of imports 
ivas in the aggregate, but what were the carrying 
nations and how much each received. The table, how- 
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ever, does not show this. No doubl the countries wiA 
an excess of imports are largely carrying nations: the 
United Kingdom, Norway, Denmark, Germany, Hol- 
land, France, Italy; but there are other, countries with 
an excess of imports, while in some cases, perhaps, the 
excess is not so large as that to which the share of the 
country concerned in the carrying trade would appar- 
ently^nfide it. This suggests obviously that besides 
the cause which produces an excess of imports in the 
aggregate, the excess varies in the case of particular 
couotries, or becomes even an excess of exports, owing 
to another cause. That cause I have to suggest is that 
countries are either borrowing or lending in their inter- 
national transactions, or that some are receiving while 
others are paying interest. The result is that if we add 
the excesses of imports on the one side and put against 
them the excesses of the exports on the other, the 
aggregate excesses of imports are found to be 286 mil- 
lions, and the aggregate excesses of exports 1 24 mil- 
lions, the difference being the net excess of imports 
already stated. The excesses of exports in certain cases, 
amounting to 1 24 millions, would also imply that in the 
international transactions of the world, unless the figure 
should be modified by including the bullion, as we 
ought to do for this purpose, but which I have found 
it impossible to do in^l cases, a sum of that amount 
was passed as the bala™:e of the various loan and in- 
terest transactions of the world. The total amounts 
lent and the total amgunts paid for interest may both 
have been larger, and there is nothing ^to indicate the 
amounts; but of the fact of a balance having to be 
passed there can be no question. While we conclude 
then, frpm the general fact of ar exdess of imports, that 
it corresponds to the cost of conveyance in interna- 
tionai trade, it is quite possible that the countries en- 
titled to share in it may show ^smaller excess than they 
would otherwise do through their lending to foreign 
Countries, or may show a larger excess through their . 
receiving interest or borrowing on J)aiance; while, oft 
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the contrary, non-carrying nations may show a small 
excess of exports, or even an excess of imports, in con- 
sequence of the balance of their other transactions. 
The figures in the case of each country are no guide to 
the state of its general account with other nations. 

It is to be observed, however, that there is a geo- 
graphical distribution to some extent of the countries 
having an excess of imports or of exports re^prC’clvely. 
The nations in the tables are classified geographically, 
with a cross division for the British empire and for the 
rest of the world; and the result is, that while Europe 
shows an enormous excess of imports, viz.: 


United Kingdom and Malta . . . H2 mins. 
Other countries of Europe . . . . 142 „ 

Total 254 „ 


the other quarters of the world show on die whole an 
excess of exports, viz. ; 

I 

Excess of 

Imports. ! Exports. 


Mins. 1 Mins. 


Africa — 


1 £ 

British empire 

4 

1 

Other countries / 

~ 1 

4 

Asia— 


I 

British empire 

— 

i 

Other countries 

— 

1 2 

• 

Australasia— 

‘ 1 


British empire 

6 1 

j 

Other countries . . . . 

• 

i ^ 

America and West Indies^— 


1 

British empire 

I 1 

1 

Other countries 

I — j 

73 

* • • 

II i 

1 103 . 

Deduct 

— 

II 

Excess exports . . . 

f ! 

— 

92 
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The figures at least suggest, I think, that it is the old 
countries — the homes of capital— which have to receive 
interest, and the new countries— principally the United 
States— which have to pay it. Certainly no inference 
can be drawn to the effect that it is the countries with 
an excess of exports which are the most prosperous, 
the comprising Peru and other South American 
States, wfiich have lately been passing through the most 
serious calamities. The most singular fact disclosed 
by the table is perhaps the excess of imports in the case 
ol the Australian colonies; but this is partly to be 
accounted for, I believe, by the fact of the continuous 
lending of this country to Australasia, which has been 
going on for many years past. Its natural place would 
have been with America and the new countries gener- 
ally. The facts as to the Cape Colony give rise to a 
similar remark. 

I shall Have to return to the figures shortly in refer- 
ence to the que.:Hon of the charges for conveyance to 
which the United Kingdom is entitled; but I pass on 
to remark that as the fact of an excess of imports is 
general, it is also by no means new, either in the case 
of the United Kingdom or of the world generally. 
With regard to the United Kingdom, the fact is toler- 
ably well known; l«t to make this paper complete, I 
have included in the i^pendix (Table III.) a statement 
of wh./t the excess has been since 1854. The annexed 
(see p. 316) is a summary of this table in three years' 
periods : 
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Excets of Imports, and Proportion to Total Imports and Exports, 
including Bullion and Specky 1854-80. 




1 Excess of Imports. 


Total Imports and 


__ — 


Exports.! 


I Per Cent, of 



Amounts.! 

1 Imports and Exports 


‘ Min. 

Min. ;C’s 


1854-515 

330 

37 

II . 2 

’ 57-59 

386 

31 ! 

8.0 . 

’60-62 

432 

53 


’63-65 

523 

60 

’66-68 

566 

67 

II. 8 

’69-71 

617 

61 

lO.O 

’ 72-74 

732 

61 


’ 75-77 

713 

121 

17.0 

’78-80 

690 

119 

.7.2 


Thus we have always had an excess of imports into 
this country. Of late years it has been larger in amount 
and in proportion to the imports and exports recorded 
than formerly, but the only novelty to be inquired into 
is clearly the increase of the excess: (i) whether it is 
apparent or real— a most itnportant inquiry, as the 
mode of valuing the imports, we have seen, was 
changed in 1870, and in 187 /there is a sudden and 
remarkable increase in the imports, and a still more 
remarkable increase in the re-exports; and (2) whether 
there are any circumstances to account for a real in- 
crease of the excess of imports, such as an unusual 
diminution of our current lendins^vo foreign countries, 
or an unusual increase of ship-o/ning business making 
our unrecorded exports unusually large. At present I 
do no more than suggest these answers, the main point 
to be considered being that the excess of imports, and 
that on a very lafge scale in proportion to odr whole 
foreign trade, is itself no novelty. 

The excess of imports, a!s I have stated, is al^ no 
novelty in the aggreg^e trade of the world. On this 
head I have to quote the figures given by Dr. von 
Neumaqn-Spallart,^ to whom I am indebted for some 
of the figures in the second tablf^of the Appendix, viz. 

^ Averages of three years. 

Uebersichten der ^eltwirthschaft, von Dr. F. X. von Neumann** 
Spallart. Jahrgang 1880. Stuttgart. 1881. P. * 
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Imports and Exports of the World. 
[In millions sterling, converting the mark at 20 per 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess of Imports. 


£ 

£ 

W 

£ 

1867-68 . . . 
’69-70 . . . 
’72,M . . . 

’iClT'-r ■ 

■76 ... . 
’78 ... . 

>.165 

1,045 

120 

1,266 

1,100 

166 

I.S 54 

1.334 

220 

1.450 

1.289 

161 

1.493 

1.296 • 

197 

1.508 

1.359 

149 

'79 .... 

1.571 

1.355 

216 


Thus an excess of imports in the aggregate trade of 
the world is a permanent fact There is nothing new 
in it. There is also some proportion between the aggre- 
gate trade and the excess of imports. The more trade 
there is the more charges for conveyance, though the 
progression is of course not quite constant, and the 
figures themseWes are of course somewhat incomplete, 
which makes it difficult to exhibit a regular progress 
from year to year.^ 


IV. — Subject continued: how the Excess of Imports into 
the United Kingdom is to be accounted for. 

Having thus brought out the facts of the generality 
and want of novelty Vn the excess of imports, and 
having suggested as a necessary cause of it the cost of 
conveyance between countries which must always exist, 
and as a contributing cause the settlements of inter- 
national accounts through the remittance of loans or 
interest on money previou^y borrowed, I propose now 
to inquire* more particularly with reference to the 

’ It will be observed that the annual amounts here are in no case 
so large as the annual amount in Table II. of the Appendix^ Some of 
^Lhe figures in the latter table, howdVer, are for a year later tnan 1879, 
and the figures I have use(f Elso include the bullion and specie as 
much as possibje, which are not included, apparently, in Dr. SpaAlarti 
figures. 
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United Kingdom how the excess is to be accounted 
for. 

How much, to begin with, is annually due to us as a 
ship-owning and carrying nation ? As we have seen, 
thfere is no reason why the actual excess of imports, in 
the case of a ship-owning nation, should correspond to 
the sum it earns in the carrying trade; the actual 
excess may be less or more than that sum ; the 
sum is nevertheless an item in the account just as 
much as the so-called exports on the one side or the 
imports on the other. I have to call attention to^the 
words ship-owning and carrying. According to the de- 
finition already given, the q\iestion is, what is the 
amount of our contribution to the carrying of the v;orld's 
goods and though it is mainly a ship-owner’s question, 
it is not wholly so.^ 

Replying to this question, I propose to take the facts 
as to ship-owning first, and to use first in a general 
view of the subject the excess of imports already shown 
in the aggregate trade of thif world. Assuming this 
excess of 162 million pounds to represent approxi- 
mately the cost of conveyance, hov; much of it should 
fall to the share of the United Kingdom? I have to 
suggest first of all, for reasons to be given afterwards, 
that about 32 million pounds of the amount, or rather 

' The following propositions appear to cover the various cases of 
an excess of imports or exports arising in connection with carrying 
operations : # 

1. A non-cariying,nation, in the absence of borrowing or lending, 
ought to show in its accounts an equality between imports at the 
plie of arrival, and exports at the place of departure. 

2. A nation carrying hajf its fofeign trade ought to have an excess 
of imports equal to the cost of carrying the goods one way ; ahd so in 
proportion for whatever its Contribution to carrying may be. 

3. A nation carrying its whole foreign trade will have an excess of 
imports §qual to the cost of carrying the goods both ways. 

4. A nation carrying for otherf is entitled, in addition, to an excei^, 
of imports equal to the freight earndf, less any expenses incurred 
abroad. Any nation contributing to carriage will also have something 
to feceive. • 
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miscellaneous charges and commissions, which all form 
part of the cost of conveyance, and of which the Eng- 
lish share may be put at one-half, or 1 6 million pounds. 
Deducting this 32 million pounds, the sum of 130 
million pounds is left as the amount due for freight. 
How much should fall to the share of England? It 
would also be natural in reply to compare the mer- 
cantife^onnage of England with the tonnage of the 
rest of the world, and divide the 13® million pounds 
between them in proportion. For all practical purposes 
England’s proportion may be put at something like 55 
per cent.,^ and assuming this proportion, the division 
would be as follows : 



Per Cent. 

; Proportion. 


1 

Mins. 


1 

£ 

United Kingdjm 

55 

71J 

Other countries 

45 


Total 

— 

130 


‘ This is a rough deduction from the tables in the return, “ Progress 
of British Merchant Shipping,” No. 125, Sess. 1881. The calculation 
(for 1879) in millions of tgps is: 




Steam. 

Total. 

Per Cent. 


Sailing. 


Equivalent in 
^ Sailing tons. 

of 


Amount. 


Total. 

Tonnage of— 

• _ 





4.0 

2.5 

10.0 • 

14.0 

50 

United Kingd(jj;n , . . 

Rest of British empire . 

2.0 

0.2 

0.8 

2.8 

9 


6.0 

2*7 

10.8 

16.8 

59 

Foreign c^fintries, . . 

7.2 

1. 1 

• 4-4 

II. 6 

41 

Total .... 

13-2 

3-8 

• 15-2 

28.4 

100 


Thus the proportion of ships belonging to the^United K^gdom 
ajone is 50 per cent., and allowing S certain proportion of colonial 
snips to be owned in the Unifiii Kingdom, the figure of 55 per cent, 
m the text seems near the mark. Since 1870 our proportion tias 
largely increased. 
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The sum of 71 millions sterling is certainly enor- 
mous. Still, the figures, whatever they may be worth, 
are not cooked in any way I have simply taken the 
excess of imports as I have found it, and made a proper 
deduction as I think, so as to leave only what is due 
to freight, and I have then merely divided this freight 
between England and other countries in proportion to 
their tonnage. As regards the actual amounr^f this 
freight, it cannot be called extravagant. On the total 
imports of the world, as shown in Table II. of the 
Appendix, it amounts to a charge of 7^ per cent, pnly, 
and on the total tonnage of the world, sailing and steam 
together, it would show a gross earning of no more 
than ;^8 per ton. 

As regards the division between England and other 
countries, it would perhaps be necessary to make a 
correction for the amount of outlay by English ships in 
foreign ports, in excess of the outlay by foreign ships 
in English ports; but the outlay of this sort, I believe, 
from a consideration of the q^her outlays in earning 
freight, cannot exceed about a sixth part of the total 
earnings. Deducting a sixth from the above sum of 
71^ millions would leave about 60 millions as tlie sum 
due to the United Kingdom for freight. This would 
be our share of the 130 millions. 

Adding together the 60 milUdlrfs fo»' freight and the 
16 millions for miscellaneous clfarges and commissions, 
we arrive at a total of 76 millions, as the share of the 
above 162 millions, for cost of international convey- 
ance annually due to the United Kingdom at the pre- 
sent time. * • 

These figures are, of course, too uncertain to be 
relied upon by themselves, but they are»not jyithout 
corroboration. I have fir.st to refer to various authori- 
ties who have dealt especially with the amounts of 
freighi: earned, in the direct trade of the United King- 
dom. Mr. Bourne, in a papewead before the Society, 
an4 printed No. 3 of the volume already referred to, 
was one of the first to grapple with the problem. His 
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method, I believe, was incomplete, but some of his 
statements were most interesting. One of them (p. 63) 
is to the effect that 1 1 per cent, on the value of our 
imports would be a fair average allowance for freight. 
The imports are now, roughly speaking, over 4CX) 
millions a year, on which 1 1 per cent, would be 44 
millions, and of this 44 millions the English share, 
dividi^the sum in the proportion of the entries of 
English and foreign ships-— 70 per cent.® to 30 per cent, 
—would be very nearly 31 millions. Similarly Mr. 
Boui.'ne gives the freight on exports as 20s, per ton 
for sailing vessels, and 30^. per ton for steamers, at 
which rates in 1880, the clearances of British sailing 
vessels being 3, 182,000 tons, and of steamers 1 5,685,000 
tons, the freight on exports in British bottoms would 
be nearly 27 millions. The total for imports and ex- 
ports is 58 millions. Adding a sum for freights earned 
by British ships in the indirect trade, which must be 
enormous, and again making a deduction for outlays in 
foreign ports, we snuald still, on this showing, get well 
on .to the figure of 00 millions, if not beyond it. 

I must, of course, allow that Mr. Bourne was writing 
several years ago, and freights are a variable item; but 
I do not believe that one year with another they have 
fallen permanently below the level of price he quoted. 
Some freights have laiien, but not the run of freights 
to any material extent. (There has been, in truth, no 
large margin for a fall in freights, the cost of working 
being itself from 70 to ,90 per cent, of the income, and 
the absolute outlay per ton, though it teqfls to diminish 
with the increasing size of vessels, not having dimin- 
ished very greatly from the tipie Mr. Bourne wrote. 

Mr. hl^wmarch again, in a paper i^ad to this Society 
in 1878,^ proposes to deduct 5 pei*cent. from the im- 
ports and add 10 per cent, to the exports for all charges 
of conveyance. These amounts on our present trade 
wcmld come to about 50 nwjlions. Mr. Newmarch does 

Statistical Society’s^** Journal,” vol. xlt, ^p. 218-220.* 
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not indicate what he thinks the other charges as dis- 
tinguished from freight would be, and does not enter 
into the question of outlays in foreign ports or of work 
done by British vessels for foreign countries. The sum 
of 50 millions, which he actually arrives at for the di- 
rect trade of the United Kingdom alone, appears to 
corroborate the notion that the sum of 60 millions for 
the whole earnings of our mercantile fleet, les<'tlll out- 
lays abroad, is not wide of the mark. 

In the same paper Mr. Newmarch quotes a letter of 
Mr. McKay, of Liverpool, who estimates the freights 
earned in British bottoms at 30.?. per ton for imports 
and 20.?. per ton for exports.^ These rates on the 
tonnage of 1 880, converting the net registered tons into 
gross tons in the proportion of two-thirds to i, would 
give: 


Imports . . . ^ . . . . 37 mins, 
Exports 27 „ 

Total 64 „ 


Again, there is no mention of any outlays abroad, 
but the figures amply support those already stated. 
The sum these authorities deal with, it must always 
be remembered, is for the direc^ trade of the United 
Kingdom alone; and the figye of 00 millions already 
given represents our whole wrnings from freight, less 
actual outlays abroad in earning it. 

Quite lately I have obtained a calculation from a 
ship-owning friend (whom I shall call Av as 1 have 
many other facts from ship-owners, whose names I am 
not at liberty to n\entioii, and to whom I shall assign 
the letters of the s^phabet) with reference to* average 
freights at the present time. His calculation is that on 
the weights of goods actually imported and exported 

in the American trade, freights come to about 27^. 

(»*■ ^ 

Tam unable to identify the tonnage actually quoted by Mr, 
*McKa)^. 
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and 20 S, respectively. It is not quite clear what these 
weights are, or whether they would be represented by 
the tonnages entered and cleared; but assuming the 
latter to be the case, and converting the net registered 
tons into gross tons, as is done above, and assuming 
also that the American trade is a good average of the 
whole foreign trade, as 1 believe we may do, we get 
the foK^wing figures: 

Imports 34 mins. 

Exports 27 „ 

'J'otal 61 „ 

This is substantially the same figure as that arrived 
at on Mr. McKay’s calculation.^ It manifestly supports 
the conclusion that 60 millions at least is earned by 
our shipping, after deducting all outlays ab:-oad, in the 
direct and indirect trades. 

I propose now, however, to deal more directly with 
the matter. The tonnage of the British mercantile fleet 
being known, how much per ton, according to direct 
evidence, does the sailing ship and the steamer earn on 
the average, and how much ought to be the deduction 
for outlay abroad ? I have many figures on this head 
to submit to you, ani 1 must crave your patience on 
account of the very great importance of the subject. 

I have first to call you^ attention to Appendix No. 
IV., in which there are certain tables extracted from 
the “ Statist” newspaper of 26th November last [1881]. 
These tables summarize the accounts of*our principal 
joint-stock shipping companies in a form which was 
partly of my own suggestion, with a yiew to the present 
paper, though? the tables themselves are not my own 

^ It is hardly worth while cumbering the paper with the details, 
but I have made a calculation of the actual weights of goods imported 
and exported, and these charges for freights would bring out a sum 
on sSbh weights of 50 million pouhds. I have also to call attention, 
on this head, to Appendix X., showing the amount of weights carried 
in our direct foreign trade, as^far as weights ca® hi stated. 
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work, but the work of a gentleman already well known 
to many of you, Mr. Wynnard Hooper, whose analysis, 

I think, does him great credit. The points in this state- 
ment to which I desire to call attention are these : 

a. The capital value of the fleets of eight companip, 
including some of the largest and best, but also in- 
cluding one or two of a second class, comes out on the 
average at /16 13^. per ton gross, which i^ot less 
than about /2 ^ per ton net, taking the net as two-thirds 
of the gross, and the real proportion being less. The 
range of value is from ;^i3 2s. to ;^i8 I2^. p^r ton 
gross, or from ;^i9 I3^. to ^27 i6i. per net registered 
ton. These are much lower values in all cases, I believe, 
than the ships could be built for. They ar, not ex- 
treme values. 

b. The gross income of six of the above companies, 
representing fairly well the average of the nine, works 
out at ^14 12S. per ton gross, or about 2 2 per net 
registered ton. This is a percentage on the value of 
about 88 per cent. The p^centage on the value in 
each case is; 


Peninsular and Oriental . 

Per Cent. 

• 91 

Pacific Steam . . . 

. 92 

Royal Mail 

. 70 

Cunard . . . . . 

100 

General Steam .... 

■ 84 

Mercantile Steamsj^ip . . 

• 59 


Thus the lowest value per net registered ton is about 
;^20 and the lowest proportion of gross eajnings about 
60 per cent. 

c. The proportion of* expenditure to gross income 
works out as follows ; 

^ Per Cent. 


Peninsular and Oriental . . 924 

Pacific Stea^i 9^-^ 

Royal Mail . . * . • • 99-3 
Canard 

Genera] Steam 

!»fcr«antile Steamship^. . 87-7 . 
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The average of the six is about 91 per cent., and the 
lowest is about 84 per cent. As the gross earnings are 
a large percentage of the value, so the gross outlay is 
also a large percentage of the gross earnings. 

The outlay per ton gross amounts tO;^i3 7^. on the 
average of the six companies, equal to about ;^20 per 
net registered ton. The value being ;^25, this shows 
an ave?%e outlay in proportion to the value of 80 
per cent. • 

d. In the case of three of the principal companies 
practically little more than half the gross earnings 
are from freights, but they earn from freights alone 
;^2, 1 16,000, or about per gross ton, equal to about 
/ 1 2 per net registered ton. In any case a part of their 
income from passengers, probably the larger part, being 
for the conveyance of foreigners, or of persons travel- 
ling on foreign account, has the same effect on the 
international account as a charge for conveyance of 
goods. It is a debit to foreign nations, and a credit to 
the ship-owner in this country. 

e. The average expenditure per ton is stated under 
several heads for each of the three principal com- 
panies, and is in all very nearly alike, the mean being 
as follows: 


\ 

Per Ton Gross. 

Per Ton Roister. 


£ 

£ 

Coal . 

2 12 

3 18 

Pay of Crews ^ 

I 10 • 

2 5 

Provisions 

1 ^ ^ 

2 2 

Repairs and Renewals .... 

1 . ^ ! 

2 8 

Insurance and depreciation . , 

' 2 «2 

3 3 

Other expenses 

4 

6 12 


13 12 

20 8 


2 

• 


I postpone drawing any deductions from the figures, 
as I have other figur€;5^to give, butJ may note*beforft 
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passing that the figures as to the eight companies com- 
prise 442,000 tons gross of shipping; the figures as 
to six, 400,000 tons ; and the figures as to three, 278,000 
tons. A considerable part of the steam mercantile fleet 
is thus represented. 

I have next to direct attention to the series of state- 
ments respecting different classes of ships in -^^endix 
No. V. The statement B is exactly parallel, it will be 
observed, to tile statements above quoted, relating to 
the leading companies which publish their accounts, 
with the differences that only the outlay is stated, 
and that the outlay abroad is distinguished from the 
outlay at home. The general result is that on a some- 
what higher valuation, the steamers being valued at 
;^20 per ton gross, or ;^3i per ton net register, the 
outlay is also about 65 to 70 per cent, of the value, 
or ;^2I.88 per registered ton in the one case and 
/20.34 in the other case.^ The amount spent per ton 
on wages, coal, and other items is less than in the case 
of the companies which pubifsh their accounts, but the 
total outlay is swollen by a large charge for deprecia- 
tion. 

With regard to the distribution of the expenses be- 
tween this country and abroad, the point to note seems 
to be that the total abroad in ihe one case is 
per ton and in the other ^7.60 per ton, or about 35 
per cent, of the total outlay. /The amount is chiefly for 
port expenses and Suez Canal expenses. 

The next statement, C, also relates to a steamer, but 
of a different«class from the above, the ^alue being 
£ig only per net registered ton, and the gross outlay 
;^I4 3.?. per ton. The wages are again much lower 
than in the case of^ the first-class steamers, buPthe out- 
lay for coal is as much as ;^5 per ton. 

The next statement, D, is also a steamer*— a cargo 
boatMhe actual value ftot being stated, hut apparently 
belonging to a class which ft valued at ;^25 per fbn. 
Mere the outlay is ^14 13^. ^d, per ton, and the wages 
tire as* much 175. 6rf. pei^n. 
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E. Is another steamer, a plain cargo boat, valued at 

2 5 per ton, with an annual outlay of 1 1 is, per ton, 

including only ^ i lo^. per ton for wages. 

F. Is another cargo boat, value about ^22 per ton. 
Here the gross earnings are stated, and amount to about 
;fi7 per ton, nearly 80 per cent of tho value. Of the 

1 7 per ton earned, the outlay abroad is ^ 7 per ton, 
or between a half and a third. 

G. Contains an account of four steamers in the 
Mediterranean trade valued at ;^i5 per gross ton, or 
£22, net, whose average outlay amounts to about 

10 i6^. per ton gross, equal to about 16 per ton net. 
The results are in fact much the same as for F, though 
the payments abroad do not appear so large. 

H. Is a record of four steamers engaged in the 
coasting trade or short voyages. Their average value 
is also about 15 per gross ton, or ;^22 per ton net, 
and the average outlay is about ^10 ioj. per gross ton, 
or ;^i5 15^. per net ton. 

The next reccras, I, K, and L, all relate to sailing 
ships: I shows an outlay of ^5 175. per net registered 
ton; K an outlay of is, 8rf.; and L, which gives an 
average of no fewer than fifty vessels engaged in mis- 
cellaneous trades, an average outlay of about 6s, 
per net registered ton. The values in I and K are 1 5 
and ^14 respectivefy, and in L about 10^. per ton. 
In the rase of L the s|^atement is accompanied by a 
private note, indicating tflat the profit is about £1 i6s, 
per ton, that is, aboyt one-third of the outlay. This 
would make the gross earnings over per ton; and 
as the ouflay abroad is jC^ ^os, per ton, the gross 
earnings receivable at home, would be about £5 los, 
per ton* • 

Combining all the information from the various 
sources, what it seems to point to in the case of steamers 
is first a gross outlay, ranging from about 1 1 U* 1 2 
up* to ;^20 and even moije per net registered ton, this 
^ross outlay being also about 80 or 90 per cent, of the 
income, V[hich would jhus range frogi about i.s t^) 
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2 2 per ton. In no case, apparently, not even that of 
the lowest collier, can the gross income be put at less 
than about ;^i5 per ton. The subjoined table brings 
out this clearly : 



Gross Income 

Outlay per Ton. 

l 

where Stated, 
per Ton. 

Amount. ,, 

Per tent, of 
Income. 

Six Steamers in “Statist” 

£ 

£ s. d. 


22 

20 0 0 


Statement B . . . . 

— 

210 0 


„ C . . . . 

— 

14 3 0 


„ D . . . . 

— 

14 13 ; 

— 

„ £ . . . . 

— 

II 2 0 

— 

M F . . . . 

17 

1200 

70 

„ G ... . 

— 

16 0 0 

— 

„ H , . . . 

— 

15 IS 0 

— 


Thus, in any case where the income is mentioned at 
all, even in the case of an oi^inary steamer spending 
no more than 12 per ton, there is no lower sum men- 
tioned than per ton. Assuming that in all the 
other cases the percentage of expenses is also high, 
and not less than 80 per cent, of the income, we should 
have an income in all, except the lowest class, amount- 
ing to about 1 6 10 £18 per tonlnd upwards. 

I shall propose then to place the earnmgs of our 
steam fleet on home account, inclusive of the earnings 
from passengers, at not less thaij ;^i5 per ton, which 
would allow for^expenditure in foreign port|. This on 
the tonnage registered at the end of 1 880, viz. , 2, 72 3,000 
tons, would come to about 41 niillion pounds. 

With regard to the sailing vessels, the prcblem seems 
more simple. The aterage earnings may be put at not 
less than £7 per ton, the outlay being ^5 6.?. per ton. 
The sum of £7 per ton«on a fleet of 3,851,000 tons 
comes to about 27 million ppwnds, from which about 
10.9, per ton, or Say 6 million pounds, would fall to 
deducted for outlay in foreigj^ports, leaving about 
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21 million pounds as earned on home account. The 
two sums together amount to 62 million pounds, which 
is not far from the sum of 60 million pounds already 
arrived at. A certain deduction would of course have 
to be made from this calculation for the earnings of 
the fleet engaged purely in coasting, but not suf- 
ficient, 1 think, to alter the round figure of 60 million 
pounds. . 

As a rough calculation, I would suggest that per 
ton from sailing ships, and 15 per ton from steamers, 
will give us an approximate figure for the foreign earn- 
ings of our mercantile fleet, making all corrections for 
outlays abroad. If there is any over-estimate, there 
would be a set-off to some extent in the outlay on 
foreign vessels in our own ports. 

My own impression is that the figure is under and 
not over the mark. The above account deals only with 
vessels on jhe register of the United Kingdom, and 
known to be employed in the foreign trade. There are 
many vessels, as already hinted, on colonial registers, 
or which have been lost sight of, which are really 
British owned, and which bring an income to British 
owners. We may be sure that there are considerable 
sums beyond what has been stated to be brought to 
account. , 

It will serve to make clear to us what all this trade 
means, besides confirming the conclusion as to the 
income derived from it to the United Kingdom, if we 
further inquire what .the share of the gross earnings 
which comgs to us is composed of. What are the prin- 
cipal items? The information in the Appendices IV. 
and V. bears a good deal oa this point, and may be 
confirmed in^various ways. 

The principal items are deafly— wages, victual- 
ling, insurance, repairs, renewals and depreciation, and 
profit. I have to submit the following tcible, deduced 
fnm the accounts annexed, always premising that the 
. figures show only what is earned for the United King- 
dom: 
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Per Ton. 

Total for Tonnage 
of 

United Kingdom. 

Sat/tng Vessels-- 


£ s. d. 

Mins. 

£ 

Wages 


I I 0 

4 

Victualling 


0 II 0 

2 

Insurance, yl per cent, on mean I 
value of ^10 per ton . . . J 
Repairs, renewal, ^ and deprecia- | 





0 15 0 

3 

tion, 12^ per cent, on mean 


I 5 0 

5 

value of ^10 per ton . . . | 


Profit, 1 2\ per cent 


I 5 0 

5 " 

Total 


— 

19 

Steamers— 




Wages 


200 

5 l 

Provisions 

Insurance, 7^ per cent, on mean 1 
value of £25 per ton . . . j 
Repairs, renewals, and deprecia- 

1 

1 

I 10 0 

1176 

4 ? 

5 

1 

tion, 15 per cent, on mean 


3 15 0 

! 

value of £2$ per ton . . . J 



Profit, 12-J- per cent 


326 

4 

Total 


— 



Summary. 


Wages . . 
Provisions 
Insurance . 
Repairs, etc. 
Profit . . 


I Sailing Vessels. | 


Steamers, i Totals. 
I 


Mins. 

4 
2 

3 

5 
5 


Mins. 

£ 

5 l 

4 ? 

5 

10 


19 I 

Add port expenses at home, including harbour and light 1 

■» dues, commissions, etc. *1 . .‘ J 

„ co^s shipped in steamers from ^Jhited Kingdom . 


Total 


Mins. 

£ 

9 i 

61 

S 

15 

13J 


54 

4 


63 
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Here again little is included for the outlay on foreign 
vessels in English ports, while no deduction is made 
for the earnings of our fleet engaged in the coasting 
trade. Making all allowances, the figure of 60 million 
pounds as our foreign earnings in connection with ship- 
ping is submitted as near the mark. 

The question arises whether the figures are vrai- 
semblable, ^nd it is immediately suggested as regards 
wages that we have a check. The nfember of persons 
employed in our mercantile fleet in 1880, not including 
masters, was 193,000. Dividing million pounds by 
this sum we get at an average money wage of ;^5oper 
per man. I do not consider this a very high average, 
allowing for the fact that it includes the pay of masters, 
and officers of every grade, engineers, stokers, and 
others, all receiving more than the ordinary a. b. wages, 
which are not less than £2 10s. or ^3 per month.^ 
The averages for sailing vessels and steamers would 
work out at ahi)u^ / 4c per man for sailing vessels, and 
rather less than /70 per man for steamers, which of 
course include a much larger proportion of highly 
skilled labour.^ 

With regard to victualling, I think I need do no 
more than refer you to the paper of Mr. Bourne, already 
cited, in which he gives the estimate of 6 million pounds 
for victualling and stores for the year 1879— that is, 
victualli ig and stores pit on board ships from the 
United Kingdom. As I understand Mr. Bourne’s mode 
of doing the sum, this would include victuals and stores 
put on bqjird foreign ships also, wheneas this item in 
the above account only includes British ships; but the 
item in any case is not a lai^e one. 

^ See return, “ Progress of Merchant Shipping for 1880.” 

^ L will obviously be suggested that two deductions should be 
made, one for the wages of the fleet engaged in coasting, the other 
for wages paid abroad; but deductions on thfise heads fvould, I 
bejjeve, be immaterial, while I have sought to allow for minor cor- 
• fictions like these by the moderltion of the estimates. In 1881, wages 
generally advanced above the figures here dealt with aboi^t £6 j^r 
head, or nearly ;^i,5oo,oo«^tt4ll. 
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The other items of insurance, repairs, renewals and 
depreciation, and profit require less remark. They 
amount altogether to 35 per cent, on the value of our 
shipping, which I assume to be about 40 million pounds 
for sailing vessels, and about 70 million pounds for 
steamers, in the year 1880. With regard to insurance, 
however, it may be pointed out that the annual re- 
placements required by wrecks to vessels of the 
United Kingdom — I speak of total losses only — 
amount to about 


1 50.000 tons, sailing vessels 

230.000 „ steamers 

380.000 „ total 


annually. The cost of building these vessels, at ;^i5 
per ton for sailing vessels, and /30 per ton for steamers, 
would be about 9 million pounds, or more than the 
8 millions put down for insirfance. I am inclined to 
think that this estimate in particular is under the mark, 
but 1 leave the figure as it stands, in case it should be 
thought by some that there is an over-estimate for 
repairs and depreciation. This last is a high estimate, 
though I consider it fully justified by the figures before 
me, shipping property ageing rapidly. With regard to 
the profit, in putting it at 12^ per cent., I have kept a 
good deal below what more than one ship-owner owns 
to, but the rate is undoubtedly a 'good deal more than 
that paid by the high-class steam shipping^pompanies 
whose accounts are published. There is reason to be- 
lieve, however, that the latter are among the least re- 
munerative of vessels. With regard to pbrt e!s:penses 
at home, the broad facts are that harbour, pilotage, and 
light dues alone would account for nearly three-fourths 
of the*amount*here stated, and only a small part would 
fall on the coasting fleet. Th«*final item of coal put^n 
board steamers at home is rendered necessary in this 
. calculation by the ^xclusiont^tom the other items of 
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any payments abroad, which are included in the general 
accounts above dealt with.^ 

There is a concurrence of testimony, therefore, to 
the effect that an enormous sum accrues annually to 
the United Kingdom in connection with its shipping 
business, and that the sum of 6o million pouuds is not 
far from the mark. First, in examining the imports 
and exports of the whole world, we find a difference 
between l^iiem which must represent^ the cost of con- 
veyance, and analyzing and dividing this amount among 
the principal ship-owning nations, we get a figure of 
about 60 million pounds as due annually to the United 
Kingdom for freight alone. Second, according to vari- 
ous testimonies — Mr. Bourne, Mr. Newmarch, Mr. 
McKay and others — there is known to be a large sum 
annually accruing in connection with the direct trade 
of the United Kingdom alone, a sum of 40 to 50 
millions sterling, and this sum, making due allowance 
for what cdmes to us from the shipping in the indirect 
trade, again pbintb to the probability of a large sum 
being due to us which cannot be less than about 6o 
million pounds. Third, the direct evidence of the ac- 
counts of numerous steamers and sailing ships points 
to a gross earning of this amount, if not more, deduct- 
ing all outlays abroad. Last of all, there is additional 
confirmation in the analysis of the different items of 
the expenses of our fleet, and the comparison of these 
items With other sources of information, such as, for 
wages— the number ,of men employed, for victualling 
and stores— the independent inquiry j3f Mr. Bourne, 
for insurafice— the sums actually spent in replacing 
wrecks, for profit— the actuaj admissions of ship-owners 
them.selves,^nd the accounts cfleading companies, and 

’ There ought to be some further correction, perhaps, as regards 
the latter figures in respect the ^earnings of our mercantile fleet 
engaged in the coasting trad^ already referred to, but that portion, as 
a^raady stated, is comparatively^mall, while these last calculations do 
not include anything for the earnings or profit of British-owned ships 
not on the register of the I ji)it§d Kingdom. 
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or such items as port expenses — the amounts actually 
paid for harbour and light dues. I must again repeat, 
however, my impression that probably a much larger 
sum is really due to us, in consequence both of the 
moderation of the estimates and the circumstance of a 
large number of vessels not on the register of the 
United Kingdom being in fact owned in the United 
Kingdom. It is not necessary, however, for the special 
purpose of this ^aper to name an exact figufe. I shall 
be content if I have made clear that the business of 
ship-owning is really enormous, and that if we would 
make any use at all of the import and export figures in 
the question of the balance of trade, we must dwell on 
the invisible export which takes place by means of our 
shipping. The discussion on the subject ought to m- 
clude a formal treatment of the question of how much 
our shipping earns. 

The inquiry does not ei)d here. I have already 
drawn attention to the point that the ship-dwner is not 
the only person concerned in ^e cost Of conveyance, 
of which the aggregate excess of imports in the im- 
ports and exports of the world is compt^sed. There are 
other commissions and charges, of which I have sug- 
gested that the English share amounts at least to i6 
million pounds—perhaps 20 million pounds would be 
nearer the mark. The latter sum fs only 2^ per cent, 
on the total of our imports and exports — about 800 
million pounds; and when I point out that insurance 
cannot be estimated at less than i^s, per cent, and 
bankers’ commission, bill stamps, and minor charges 
5.^. per cent, leaving only per cent, fof all other 
charges, the estimate must be held to be moderate. 
Mr. McKay, in the* letter already referrejl to^ makes 
the commission and charges amount to more than 
double this sum, and quotes the case of a Manchester 
shipment, in avhich the jnsur^jice and other charges 
came to 4 per cent I confes^^I am afraid of too big 
figures,' and have tried to kefep well within the mark. 
The sum of 20 njillion pounds, added to the 60 millioa 
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pounds due to us for freight, make a total of 80 million 
pounds, which is really, to use a phrase which I have 
tried to make familiar, an invisible export. In using 
the import and export statistics for the question of the 
balance of trade, we have to credit ourselves, in addi- 
tion to our recorded exports, with a sum of at least this 
amount. 

Such figures, if accepted, without any further correc- 
tion for i.^terest receivable for investments abroad, 
would serve of themselves to revolutionize the concep- 
tion of the international balance between this country 
and dther nations, which would be suggested by the 
bare consideration of the import and export figures. 
In the last few years the excess of imports, as we have 
seen, has been about 120 million pounds (see supra^ 
p. 315), but a deduction from this sum of 80 million 
pounds would reduce the amount to 40 million pounds, 
without any correction whatever for other international 
transactionsfi such as the receipt of interest upon our 
foreign investmerC ' Even apart from such a correc- 
tion, then, the excess of imports is almost accounted 
for. A^nominal difference of about 40 million pounds, 
subject to the qualifications already stated, is prac- 
tically much the same thing as no difference at all. As 
we have seen^we cannot be sure to within 15 or 20 
million pounds of tlTe totals of our imports and exports 
and the balance shown by them, while there is also a 
very great probability fhat the sum of 80 million 
pounds, which I have assumed to be annually earned 
by the country in connection with its shipping, and 
other charges in connection with the* conveyance of 
goods from country to country, is a good deal under 
the mark. When we establish* therefore, that 40 million 
pounds IS a maximum sum for th« apparent excess of 
impoits, we establish that there is nothing in such a 
figure by itself to give uaany concern about the Ration 
living on its capital. A^ excess of that amount might 
easily be balanced by an fcxeess in the opposite direc- 
tion in other years; we must expecUo^great a trade a§ 
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that of the United Kingdom to exhibit oscillations of 
this magnitude. If it is to be proved that the nation is 
living on its capital to any extent at all, it must be 
shown aliunde, from the operations of the stock ex- 
changes and otherwise, that the nation is borrowing 
abroad, or is bringing home its capital. 

The figures suggest another correction of the first 
impression of the import and export figures. The excess 
of imports being itself no novelty, and the*' only thing 
new being the sudden increase in recent years, the 
question is naturally suggested whether there is any 
change in the invisible items of our export which would 
help to account for such an increase. On this head I 
need hardly say that nothing has been more remark- 
able during the last twenty years than the wonderful 
progress of our shipping, both in absolute amount and 
in relation to the rest of the world. The figures as to 
the United Kingdom are: , 


Tonnage of Sailing and Steam Vessels ^longing to )he United Kingdom, 
[In thousands of tons.] 




Steam. 

Total in 

Increase Per 


Sailing. 

Amount. 

. . 

Equivalent in 
Sailing Tons. 

Sailing Tons, 

i 

Cent, in Five 
Periods. 

1840 

’50 

’60 

2.637 ' 

87 

348 

i'ons. 

2.985 



3.336 ; 

168 


4,008 

30 

4.134 ' 

452 

1,808 

5.942 

50 

’70 

4.506 1 

I, III 

4,444 ' 

8,950 

SO 

^80 ' 

3.799 . 

2,720 

10,880 

14.679 , 

64 





! — — 


The business is^ thus a rapidly increasing one. 
Twenty years ago the mercantile fleet of the United 
Kingdom was capable of performing the work of about 
. two-fifths only of the prpentiJnercantile fleet. Assum- 
ing the earnings to be in muth the same proportion, 
tl\e sum accruing to the United Kingdom in connec- 
tion with its shipping would be about 27 million pounds 
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only twenty years ago, as compared with 60 million 
pounds now. Even as compared with a period ten years 
ago, since which our mercantile fleet has increased 65 
per cent., such an increase would imply that the earn- 
ings ten years ago were only about 35 million pounds, 
as compared with 60 million pounds now, a difference of 
25 million pounds, by which our invisible exports, in 
connection with the shipping alone, have increased in 
the ten years. Not only then is the excess of imports 
no new fact, but the increase of it in recent years is 
obvioysly to be largely accounted for by the increase 
of our shipping business.^ 

The increase of our shipping has been going on quite 
steadily all through the recent years of depression. 
You had the figures before you at your last meeting in 
Mr. Glover s very able paper; but for convenience of 
reference I have included in the Appendix (No. VI.) a 
statement of the progress of our mercantile fleet in 
each year since^i854, from which date we are able to 
compare it with the excess of imports, adding a note 
of the estimated earnings for the United Kingdom on 
the basrt already established. This shows a progressive 
increase from about 24 million pounds in 1854 to over 
60 million pounds at the present time. It will be said 
perhaps that rates <>f freight have been diminishing, 
which is perhaps true to a certain extent; but such a 
reduction is allowed for in the mode of calculation 
adopted, the earning powlr of steamers being stated at 
three times only that* of sailing ships, whereas their 
effectivenesj is as 4 to i. The reduction of freights 
cannot have been very great all round, though it may 
be large on some description»of ca^o. The expenses, 
owing to^the rise of wages, notwithstanding the great 
economy of iron as compared w*th wood, and the 
economy of labour by mjans of large vessels and the 

^ See also on this head App&dix X., already referred to, showing 
th ^ ^eat increase in recent yeats of weights carried in the direct 
' foreign trade of the United Kingdom, where weights ar6 statejJ or can 
be calculated- 

I. 
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substitution of steam for sailing, still remain very large, 
both per ton per annum and per voyage. 

The other charges for conveyance accruing to a 
country like the United Kingdom must also have in- 
creased greatly during the last twenty years. The 
charge of 2^ per cent, on the foreign trade of twenty 
years ago would have been under lo million pounds, 
as compared with 20 million pounds now. 

These corrections will best be shown in a short table, 
for which I have made use of the figures in Table III., 
already summarized (see supra, p. 315): 


Excess of Imports as shown in Appendix III, and Summarized above 
[supra, p. 169), Corrected by Deducting {i) the Charges for Gross 
Earnings of Shipping as shown in Appendix VI., and (2) the 
charge of 2\ per Cent, for Commissions, Insurance, etc., on the 
Total Amount of the Direct Trade of the United Kingdom. 


[In millions of pounds.] 



Total Im- 
ports and 
Exports. 

Apparent 
Excess of 
Imports. 

Cl^rges to be Dtiucted. 

Freight, Commission, j Total. ^ 
etc. lusurance, j 

etc. ' 

Corrected 

Excess. 


£ 


£ 

, £ 1 

£ 

£ 

1854-56 

330 

37 

24 

1 ' ^ 

32 

, s 

’57-59 

386 

31 

27 

i 

37 

H6 

*60-62 

432 

53 1 

28 

11 

39 

14 

’63-65 

523 

60 1 

34 f 

13 

47 

13 

’66-68 

566 

67 ' 

37 

14 

51 

16 

’69-71 

617 

61 

39 

‘ 15 

54 

7 

’71-74 

732 c 

61 

46 

18 

^64 

(-)3 

’ 75-77 

713 

121 

51 

18 

69 

52 

’78-80 

690 

119 

. S8 

17 

75 

44 


This table needs no comment. The figures are not 
presented as exact, buj theishow approximately the 
ctifference between the real 5nd the apparent excess, 
juid bne of the reasons for the apparent excess increas- 
ing intfecent years^ There remains, of course, the more 
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general question of the balance of indebtedness between 
nations, all the points yet dealt with, the imports and 
exports themselves, and the sum accruing to the United 
Kingdom for the gross earnings of its mercantile fleet 
and for other charges of conveyance being only items 
in a more general account. On this head, however, I 
may be permitted not to enlarge. It is notorious that 
a large sum is due to this country annually for its in- 
vestments abroad; we belong, as has ];)een seen, to a 
geographical group which has probably such interest 
to receive. The usual estimate has been about 50 mil- 
lion pounds to 60 million pounds a year; but since these 
estimates were made our investments abroad have in- 
creased enormously, the public issues on foreign ac- 
count of the last six years alone, since the foreign 
loan collapse of 1875 on the London Stock Exchange, 
having been about 210 million pounds, this figure not 
including, moreover, some very large issues, in which 
the London ^tock Exchange was interested, but where 
the issue was abWd. (See Appendix VII.) I am dis- 
posed to think also, from a consideration of the enor- 
mous investment of capital in the movement of goods 
in our ships, and in the conduct of our trade in foreign 
countries themselves, that this private capital has never 
been sufficiently estunated, and that our investments of 
capital abroad at the present time are not less than 
1,500 million pounds sterling, on which interest at only 

5 per cent, would be 75 million pounds per annum, at 

6 per cent. 90 million pounds per annum, and at 7 per 
cent. 105 million pounds per annum. Whatever sum 
we take, looking at the small magnitude of the excess 
of imports which remains after proper corrections for 
the charges of the cost of conveyanfe, there can be no 
question that in recent years, large ^s the apparent ex- 
cess of imports has been, this country has been continu- 
ing to invest capital abrc^d — from 40 million pounds 
to 6 q million pounds perf|pnum, if not more. But for 

. this lending, the excess of imports would have been still 
greater than it has been.^ 
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I do not propose to go farther into this question of 
. the balance of indebtedness in its international trans- 
actions for the United Kingdom. To complete it would 
require an elaborate investigation of the magnitude of 
private investments, while such points as the expendi- 
ture of British citizens abroad, and the expenditure by 
foreigners in this country, and the minor movements 
of international capital in connection with exchange 
operations, woi|Jd all require to be considered. To treat 
this subject properly would require a paper by itself 
almost as long as the one now before you, which is 
already of ample dimensions. I shall be quite content 
if 1 have established to your satisfaction (i) that the 
question to be investigated is not that of the diminution, 
but of the increase, of our investments abroad — that 
there is really no question at all of the nation bringing 
home capital or living on its capital in recent years ; 
and ( 2 ) that, whatever m^y be our conclusion on this 
point, the import and export figures th'emselves are 
only a small part of the question* and that the use of 
these figures by some writers as if they were the whole 
is only to be excused, if it is excusable, on th^ score of 
ignorance of the nature of statistics and the necessary 
conditions of dealing with them. 


V, ’--Subject continued: the Excess of Imports or Exports 
in France and the UniM States, Conclusion, 

Mutatis mutandis, all these points have to be con- 
sidered of course in dealing with foreign naUons, I shall 
only consider two, the U^iited States and France. The 
United States is the country which harS perhaps the 
largest excess of exports. In the last six years, including 
bullion, that excess has been ^ 7 million pounds annually. 
(See Appendix VIII.) .The iJnited States is practically 
a country whose exports, a^art from the question pf in- 
terest on borrowed money, ought to balance its imports, 
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for it probably, according to the above calculation of ;^s 
per ton for sailing ships, about 6 million pounds a year 
only. How then is the excess of exports to be accounted 
for ? What economic circumstances or conditions does 
it imply? I have to suggest two things: (i) the ex- 
penditure by United States citizens travelling abroad 
less the expenditure of foreigners travelling in the 
United States; (2) the interest payable to foreigners 
on account of foreign capital invested in the United 
States. The former cannot be less, I believe, than 10 
millioa to 1 5 million pounds, the annual migration of 
Americans to Europe being 20,000 to 30,000 in addition 
to an American colony of several thousands almost 
constantly resident in Europe, and the latter cannot be 
less than 30 million pounds; total 40 million pounds. 
Even if the latter ought to be a smaller figure, we should 
stillTiave to consider the margin of error in the United 
States figures, especially those for the imports, on ac- 
count of the undervaluations and smuggling, so that 
the apparent excess of exports would be more than 
the real excess, because of the imports being under- 
valued.^ There is certainly nothing in the excess of 
exports to indicate unusual prosperity, whether present 
or prospective. The recent increase of the exports, 
and of the excess of»exports, is also to be accounted for 
by the fact that in the last twenty years American 
foreign shipping has been diminishing in proportion to 
its total trade. That traBe twenty years ago was 135 
million pounds only, the tonnage of American shipping 
in the foreign trade being over 2 ^ millicn tons, which, 
at the rate of ^5 per ton, would entitle it to a gross 
income of 12^ million pounds a year. Now the trade 
is 347 mtllioif pounds, and the earnings from the ship- 
ping must be about 6 million pounds only. There is 
ample reason, thereforcjjfor the excess of imports in 
the American trade cea&mg, afid an excess of e^ffports 
beginning, apart from tn6*farther obvious explanation 
that America borrowed large sums abroad during the 
civil war and afterward§, the interest of which has nowL 
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to be paid. It seems a nice question whether America 
of late years has been reducing its indebtedness abroad, 
but there is nothing, at least m the import and export 
figures, corrected as they ought to be, to indicate such 
a reduction. I am only concerned, however, at present, 
with pointing out the nature of the inquiry which must 
be made.^ 

As regards France, the account stands ag follows for 
the last twenty (years (see Appendix IX.): 


[In thousands of pounds.] 



Excess of 


Excess of 


Imports. 

Exports. 


: ImpOits. 

ExpOils. 


£ 

£ 


£ ‘ 

£ 

i860. . . 

— 

13 

-71 . . 

^9 : 

— 

’61. . . 

14 

... 

’72 . . 

— ; 

8 

’62 . . . 

— 

3 

’73 • • 

! 

7 

’63- • • 

— 

14 

'74 • • 

i 


’64. . . : 


17 


14 ; 

— 

-65. . . i 
-66. . . . 

— 

15 

’76 . . 

’77 • 

>78 . . 

’79 • • 

’80 . . 

’ 40 j 1 

— 

1-5 

— 

29 ? . 

— 

’67. . . 1 

-68. . . ' 

27 

i 

53 

— 

34 

1 

48 

— 

-69. . . 1 


i 

53 1 

— 

-70. . . j 

U 

, — 

m 

i 



Here the excess of imports is less marked than it is 
in the case of the United Kingdom, and there has been 
a smaller increase in the excess in recent years com- 
pared with six, or seven years ago. The explanation, 
no doubt, is that French shipping is comparatively 
• 

See also an Essay 5Dn the Foreign Trade of tjje Ufiiied States 
(“Essays in Finance,” 29d Series, ed. 1886). I may add too a fact, 
of which I was not aware when I wrote this paper, that the system in 
America is to value the imports not the port of arrival but as at the 
place from w’hicti the goods viere sem. The value in America there- 
bre does not include the cost of coi^eyance, and the proportion of 
:he exports is accordingly higher tHhn it would r^therwise be 9 / com- 
;>£red wjjth a country like England, vhere the value of the imports does 
include the cost of ionftfeyance. 
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small, being 932,000 tons, and has increased very little 
in recent years, the only change being that since i860 
about 200,000 tons of steam shipping have been sub- 
stituted for as many tons sailing, the total rather di- 
minishing. The total gross earnings for France, at the 
same rate as for England, can only be about 6 million 
pounds, and the increase in twenty years little over 
2 million pounds. At the same time, leaving out our 
shipping, the excess is as great in proportion for France 
as for the United Kingdom. There cin be little ques- 
tion that France has increased its investments abroad, 
notwithstanding the payment of the indemnity, while 
it must derive a large income annually from the ex- 
penditure of foreigners travelling or residing in France, 
French citizens by comparison going very little abroad. 
It would be interesting for France as for England to 
trace the growth of its foreign investments in recent 
years, but the problem of stating its balance is neither 
so large a^ tl^. for England nor so complicated in 
various ways, n he figures, however, when rightly con- 
sidered, are in apparent accordance with the economic 
circum|tances of the country, while they teach nothing 
as to comparative prosperity or the reverse. 

The broad conclusion is that the importance attached 
in some of the recent discussions to the excess of im- 
ports in any country, and to the increase of that excess 
in this country in recent years, and contrariwise to the 
excess of exports in the ^ ase of other countries, and to 
the increase of that e;ccess, is wholly mistaken. There 
is nothing in the facts either way to jndicate special 
circumstances of prosperity or adversity, or that one 
nation is living on its foreign capital, and another in- 
creasing its foreign capital or diminishing its indebted- 
ness a&oad. The facts when investigated throw a 
great deal of light on ^e industrial circumstances of 
different countries, but until iiivestigated end compared 
with other facts they aib entirely without meaning. In 
other words, import and Export figures require delicate 
and carefpl handling for any such, inquiry as* the ac- 
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count of indebtedness between nations. Quod erat de- 
monstrandum. 


VI, — Import and Export Statistics and the 
Protectionist Controversy, 

The second special inquiry 1 have proposed is the 
way to use import and export figures in the controversy 
between free traders and protectionists. How do the 
statistics assist 

In answering this question, we must be struck by the 
fact that there can hardly be any statistics available to 
settle directly the cardinal question between free trade 
and protection, viz,, which regime favours most the. 
general prosperity of a people, morally as well as 
materially. No such question can be treated practically 
from a material point of view alone; political and moral 
considerations must come in. I could quite understand 
a free trader admitting a protectionist systehi to be the 
best materially, and a protecifonist adrtiitting the free 
trade system to be the best materially, and yet each on 
moral and political grounds preferring the less^^advan- 
tageous system in a material view. But how^ difficult to 
trace out all the effects of an economic 7'^gime in the 
moral and political sphere ! Even njaterially, however, 
there can hardly be adequate statistics. To make any 
statistical comparison at all possible between different 
rigimes, it would be neces^ry either to find two 
countries practically alike in ih^ir economic and in- 
dustrial circumstances, and in the character of their 
people, subject them to the opposite regimes, and then 
ascertain and compare thejr relative material progress; 
or to find a particular country subjected, at different 
periods to the two opposite regimes without any other 
differences, and then compare, the different results, if 
any sqph are appreciable^ Experience does not supply 
us witn such cases. N o two coipWiunities are sufficiently 
alike to be comparable in sfrict logic. The slightest 
differences in the cace or moral condition of the two 
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communities which are to outward appearance much 
the same, might make a great deal of difference in their 
material progress. If the two are subjected to different 
economic rigimes, how are we to tell whether the in- 
ferior progress of the one materially — even when we 
are sure about the inferiority— is due to the rigimCy 
and not to other differences in the character of the 
communities, which we cannot so well appreciate ? The 
same with^ community at different periods of its own 
history. How can we tell that there i^ no moral differ- 
ence of a serious kind to affect the economic progress 
of the community between one period and another? 
External economic circumstances are, besides, incess- 
antly changing, and may affect two communities ap- 
parently of much the same character and position quite 
differently. If it were possible to institute many pairs 
of comparisons and exhibit a uniform result in all, it 
might be safe to infer that it was the n^gime which did 
make the dffference, no other uniform cause of differ- 
ence being assignable; but this condition of course it 
is impossible to fulfil. 

Quit| lately an interesting attempt has been made 
by IVir. Baden- Powell ^ to show that the rigime does 
make all the difference in the case of two communities 
which he comparej — New South Wales and Victoria, 
the former free-trading and the latter protectionist; 
but dire'-tly, I fear, the comparison proves nothing. In 
strict logic one comparisf n is not enough. There must 
be many comparison^. It may be doubted, moreover, 
as regards this particular case, whether the two com- 
munities compared were really in sufficiently like cir- 
cumstances at starting to n^^ke the comparison really 
valuably wljile it is not shown that no other circum- 
stances besides the economic ones may have helped to 
make the difference siace; nor is it shown that the 
difference of the itself ^was so great as to justify 

us in calling the one colany free-trading and the other 

. ^ “Fortnightly R^ew,” Mayh,^ 1 882. 
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protectionist. But granting the apparent likeness of 
the two cases in all except the one point, what I have 
to urge is that one comparison proves nothing in strict 
logic, and at best does no more than raise a presumption 
to be confirmed or set aside by farther inquiry. 

There would be a farther difficulty in making such an 
inquiry statistically, in the facility with which the visible 
consequences of an inferior regime may be masked by 
an increase of industry on the part of th*e suffering 
community to Inake up the loss. The community, 
rather than lose in the return to its labour, might labour 
more energetically, and so the outward result would be 
as before— the production, consumption, and saving 
might remain what they were. It is even conceivable 
that the community suffering most might apparently 
gain, in consequence of a greater developmenc of in- 
dustry and energy than what is absolutely necessar)^ to 
supply the loss. In any case, I am quite ready to be* 
lieve that the visible difference, as betweeh free trade 
and protection, if the proteelfcn is neft extreme, may 
often not be so great as to be traceable by statistics. 
Suppose the protected industries in a country^ gjving 
protection to be one-tenth of the whole, or the industries 
which might be protected in a free-trading community, 
but which are left free, to be also ope-tenth, which is a 
large proportion, and that the loss arising to the com- 
munity by the diversion of capital and labour from 
more profitable to less profitaljle employments is lo per 
cent, on the production of this onp-tenth of the people; 
then the loss to the whole community — the difference 
it makes— is on*ly i per cent, of the total production. 
Even if the diversion should cause a waste of 25 per 
cent, in the protected industries in the ope case, and 
the unprotected industries in the other case, the differ- 
ence to the whole community vp\x\d still #be only 2|- per 
cent, ^uch small margins, it is obvious, may be lost 
k sight of among other things, aftd easily made up by a 
little more industry on the^Jiart of those who suffer. 
They may also affget still less the growth pf wealthy 
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through the community bearing what loss there may 
be out of its income and accumulating wealth as rapidly 
as before. There is an inherent difficulty, then, of a very 
formidable kind, in showing by statistics that any given 
economic rigim is more favourable to the material wel- 
fare of a community than another. Unless the differ- 
ences are extreme and marked, it seems hardly possible 
that there can be much difference in the results, of which 
statistics can take note, whether a community is free- 
trading or protectionist. * 

Si;ch being the case as regards statistics generally, 
it is hardly necessary to add that import and export 
statistics alone cannot give much help. They are even 
irrelevant to the question to be answered. It is quite 
conceivable that a country may be very prosperous 
without foreign trade at all, or with very little foreign 
trade, or that for special reasons the foreign trade of 
the least progressing country as a whole may be making 
greater progress than the foreign trade of a more pro- 
gressing country. Were the British Empire, for in- 
stance, to form one customs union, the foreign trade of 
thaUii^on would probably be less than the foreign trade 
of the United Kingdom alone is now, and its growth 
or decline would be less important in proportion to the*^ 
whole business oC the empire than the growth or de- 
cline of the foreign trade of the mother country is now to 
the mother country itself. The progress of the foreign 
trade of different countfies is thus no index at all of 
their relative progress materially. Even therefore if 
you could/educe the so-called imporjs and exports of 
different countries to common denominators, and make 
all proper allowances for changes of prices and the like 
disturbing influences, which I hzfve already shown to 
be most difficult, you would be nd nearer than you were 
before to proving that |he country whose foreign trade 
increases fastest is the most prosperous materially. 
Tliere is a more serictw difficulty still. Foreign trade ^ 
is trade between nation*s^ and the foreign trade qf a 
country which has an inferior regime consequentiy 
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increase as much in amount, and perhaps infinitely 
more in proportion, than the foreign trade of a country 
with a superior regime. The trade of the inferior may 
be with the superior, and the two will increase pari 
passu, though the impetus may be given by the superior 
and not by the inferior. We may see this very clearly 
if we put the hypothetical case of two countries, the one 
free-trading and the other protectionist, trading ex- 
clusively with each other, that is, having no other foreign 
trade, with a thfrd country doing no trade itself but 
carrying for the two others. Clearly, the foreign trade 
of the free-trading and protectionist countries must 
exactly balance. Their imports and exports will be 
exactly alike. Whether, to give a practical ilhiscratior, 
the foreign trade of the United States with the United 
Kingdom has been the result of the impetus of the 
former or the latter will, I think, hardly be open to 
question. It is the United Kingdom which by its pur- 
chases has stimulated the foreig^n trade of the United 
States, small as that trade is^ompared with our own. 
In any case, these considerations show sufficiently that 
the increase of foreign trade proves nothing by.’-^’^elf 
as regards the relative material prosperity of different 
‘countries. The circumstances affecting foreign trade, 
besides the differences of regime, are -innumerable ; and 
above all, it is a necessity that countries with different 
rigimes should trade with each other, so that the greater 
prosperity of free trade countries may cause the foreign 
trade of protectionist countries to advance more rapidly 
than that of thei^ own. ^ 

But while statistics are thus not available in giving 
a distinct yes or no to the#cardinal question between 
free trade and protection, it does not follaw that they 
are of no use at all. •Rightly used and handled they 
may contribute materially to t\p solution of the points 
at'issu^. I hate to suggest various ways in which they 

% may be so used. ^ 

^trsl. The proposition, if accepted, that statistics 
ap not •available, ts prove directly the superiority of 
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one regime io another in promoting material prosperity, 
appears to be entirely on the free trade side of the 
argument. It is the protectionist on whom the onus of 
proof lies. He affirms that if the State interferes with 
trade and does certain things, the greater material 
prosperity of a country will ensue. He is bound there- 
fore to furnish proof that the State ought to interfere, 
and interfere in the way indicated. The free trader, on 
the other hand, need not prove anything at all. He 
simply wishes to let things alone unless it can be shown 
that something should be done; the whole onus of proof 
is on his opponent. When it appears, therefore, that 
statistics cannot be appealed to in the direct issue be- 
tween free trade and protection; that statistics can 
hardly be got to indicate in any way the superiority of 
one rigime to another; this is as much as to say that 
the protectionist is not helped by statistics. One great 
branch of argument is cut away from him. Logically 
then the un*suitability of statistics, owing to their neces- 
sary imperfecttons, for solving the direct issue between 
free trade and protection, is a material fact. In point- 
ingmu^that they are unsuitable we do a great deal to 
destroy the protectionist case. 

It may be asked, then, how it is that the protection- 
ist appeals so mu(;h to statistics— that he talks of the 
greater increase of prosperity in protectionist countries, 
of the g’-eater increase relatively of the foreign trade of 
protectionist countries, jf special industries promoted 
by protection, and sp forth? The reply is that very 
often the fjjicts appealed to are themgelves misunder- 
stood, being, as we have seen, very difficult to read, 
while their logical treatment is a difficult matter. I 
^ notice ia all, these discussions that? the statement of the 
major premiss is avoided. The protectionists do not 
make clear themselves what they wish to prove. 
They show, for instance, that the Urilted St#ites is 
prosperous; but that i^tnot what they have to prove. 
Wfiat they have to provS^is that it is more prosperpus 
than it wpuld have been under a /ree trade a 
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Statement in which statistics cannot help them. They 
^ assert, again, that the foreign trade of protectionist 
countries increases faster than that of free-trading 
countries; but what they have really got to prove is 
not only that it increases faster than that of other 
countries, but that it increases faster than it would have 
done under free trade, and that this more rapid increase 
is itself an index of greater growth of material prosper- 
ity generally than would have otherwise taken place. 
The proof again that special industries have been 
ostered by protection is nihil ad rem. What has to be 
proved is that the industry of the country as a whole 
has prospered, which is a very different thing. With- 
out discussing, then, the whole case between free trade 
and protection, we are entitled, as a scientific body, to 
point out that the call which protection makes on stat- 
istics is one which cannot be answered. The protec- 
tionist seeks an affirmative answer to a question which 
statistics cannot answer affirmatively or negatively. 

We may perhaps go farthe^f and say that as the pro- 
tectionist relies so much on statistics, and has nothing 
else to rely on,-— his argument is always an 
from theory to facts— -then there can be no argument 
for protection. This appears, in fact, to be the logical 
position of the controversy. 


VIL— Subject continued: the^ negative me of Import 
and Export Statistics, 

Second, Whil^ statistics can be of no use^o the pro- 
tectionist, they may be of use to the free trader, nega- 
tively, by affording presumptive conclusions that the 
anticipations of the protectionist are unfounded. The 
protectionist, in arguftig that a country will be better 
off under protection than undeitfree trade, implies 
assume that the condition under free trade will not 
be satisfactory, that this is thol^eason for not letting 
thiqgs alone. If, then, it cap be shown that, taking 
countries as thej stand, the condition of jthings is 
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tolerably satisfactory under free trade, the difficulty of 
the protectionist would be enormously increased. The 
reverse, as we have seen, would prove nothing against 
free trade logically, but if free trade, on the average, 
appears to do as well, or better than protection, the 
protectionist is clearly out of court. His only appeal is 
to statistics, which could not by any possibility help 
him; but if the answer they give, as far as it goes, 
makes agaftist him, he is hopelessly in the wrong. 

Looking at economic statistics geneAlly in this way, 
it is plain that free trade nations, and especially the 
UniteS Kingdom, have nothing to complain of. The 
fact of the United Kingdom having made great strides 
in material prosperity since the free trade period is 
undeniable, and is not really denied by protectionists. 
Of late, they say, owing to foreign tariffs and other 
causes, the results are less satisfactory, and they shake 
their heads ominously about the future, but the advance 
in the past, 1 apprehend, is not denied. If it is desired, 
I think there ape ample materials in our “Journal” to 
prove the contrary, so that a mere passing reference 
ma^^^^sufficient for me to-night. The satisfactory 
resultmay not be wholly due to free trade, and no free 
trader ever said that it was; Mr. Newmarch’s repudia- 
tion of any such ic^a, in his paper read in 1878, was 
most emphatic; but it has been consistent with free 
trade, and it is upon protectionists to prove that the 
result with protection wojild have been better. 

We are concerned, to-night, however, with import 
and export ^statistics specially, and oij this narrower 
field I may perhaps be allowed to refer to one or two 
facts which appear to raise ao insuperable presumption 
against prot^tion. I should not thmk of going into the 
history of our foreign trade exhaustively, the subject 
having been treated so fiflly by Mr. Newmarch in 1878, 
and our special business to-night being with the n^thod 
of statistics; but withojii exhaustive treatment a few 
broald facts can be made to stand out clearly enougji. 
Before pointing them out,*however* I must again call 
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attention to the remark already made, to the effect that 
the progress of foreign trade is not necessarily an index 
of the progress of material prosperity in a country 
generally. It may or may not be so. But conceding it 
to be an index, the facts of our experience are not such 
as to encourage a protectionist to appeal to them. Our 
progress has been astonishing. The protectionist may 
imagine, or say he imagines, that under protection we 
would have done better, but surely he cannot deny that 
under free trade we have done well. 

The first facts to be mentioned are those relating to 
the movements of shipping. Of these you had a very 
full account at the last meeting, and I ha^e said a good 
deal to-night about the growth of our shipping business 
as a separate business ; but I wish now to speak of those 
movements as an indication of the growth of imports 
and exports. To some extent they arc a better indica- 
tion than the figures of imports and exports themselves. 
The latter may fluctuate, as we have see?ii, owing to 
changes of price; but if incieased quamtities of goods 
are carried, whatever nominal sums they may be entered 
at, you must have more ships h is quite^trjj^, of 
course, that shipping may increase disproportionately 
to the trade through the articles handled being more 
largely of a bulky and less valuable nature than before; 
but this is a point which can easily be inquired into. 
The entries and clearances of shipping, then, in the 
foreign trade of the United J[Cingdom during the last 
forty years have progressed as (ollows : 



Tons. * 

Increase on Previous Ten Years. 


• 

• 

Amount. * 

^er Cent. 

1840 . . . 

• ’50 • • 

9,440,000 

7 I 

— 


5,065,000 

534 

’60 . . 1 

24,689,000 

^^0,184,000 

70.2 

’70.. . . 

36,640,000 

, 1 1,951,000 
• 22,096,000 

48.6 

J6o . . . 

• 

58,736,000 
— ^ . 

60.4 
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.And the increase from first to last, between 1840 and 
1880, covering the whole free trade period, is no less 
than 49,296,000 tons, and 525 per cent. To be quite 
fair, even in dealing with protectionists, it may be ad- 
mitted that the increased use of steamers which do a 
calling trade may have caused some increase of entries 
and clearances without an increase of goods carried to 
correspond; but the self-interest of ship-owners may of 
course be trusted to fill up their vessels as much as pos- 
sible. Comparing the figures with the increase of popu- 
lation in the interval, it appears that while the entries 
and clearances in 1840 were 0.36 ton for each unit of 
the population, in 1880 they were 1.73 tons for each 
unit of the population, an increase of 381 percent. 

We may give some idea of these figures in another 
way. The entries and clearances of shipping in the 
foreign trade of almost all foreign countries put to- 
gether, excluding British colonies, may be taken as 
140 million •tons.^ The increase of our entries and 
clearances, therefore, since 1840 is equal to one-third 
of the whole existing business of all foreign countries 
put ^irejher. Assuming imports and exports, there- 
fore, to^ave increased in the same proportion, we may 
say broadly that the increase of the foreign trade of 
the United Kingdoiji since 1840 is equal to one-third 
of the whole foreign trade of the world, not comprised 
within the British Empire. The increase, moreover, is 
equal to about i j tons for |ach individual of the United 
Kingdom, or five-sixths of a ton of goods conveyed 
each way. a growth of foreign trade^like this does 
not please protectionists, what sort of trade is it which 
will satisfy them.^ 

We come then to the suggestion that the goods have 
changed in character. They are safd to be more bulky 
than they were. | This is (fepecially the case, we may be 
told, with the exports, where the increase's chiefly in 
coal and pig iron, in rsLVi materials. But this does not 
^ prove that the real values ^involved have not risen ip 
^ Se^ Statistical Abstract for Foreign (Jountries. 

I. 
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proportion. On the contrary, it k probable that, value 
for value, an export of so much coal or pig iron implies 
a much larger employment for labour and capital within 
the country than an export of so much cotton manu- 
factures. The whole value in these cases is an export 
of the produce of British capital and labour; whereas, 
in the case of cotton manufactures, four-fifths or two- 
thirds of the value may be a re-export. In other words, 
10 million pounds worth of coal exported may mean 
an export of as much produce of British capital and 
labour as 50 million pounds worth of cotton manufac- 
tures. Not only so : the fact that equal values o^ coal or 
pig iron exported means more employment for shipping 
than values of cotton manufactures implies, as the ship- 
ping is mostly British, that there is an immense indirect 
employment for capital and labour in connection with 
the shipments. We may assume then that the increase 
in the movements of shipping is a very good index of 
the increase in the imports ^d exports themselves. 

We may look, however, at the actual facts of a few 
chief articles, always remembering the circumstances 
pointed out by Mr. Newmarch in the pape r alre ady 
referred to, that the part of our foreign trade which 
has most conspicuously increased is the miscellaneous 
trade. Take first the exports of cotton yarn and piece 
goods. The progress we find is shown as follows : 




Cotton Yarn. ^ 

[ Cotton^Piece Goods, 


' Total. 

Increase on Previous 
Ten Years. 

t 

Total. 

Increase on Previous 
Ten Years. 

ft 



Amount. 

.. 

Per Cent. 


Amount. 

Per Cent. 

1840. 

’50- 

. ’60. 

’70* 

’8d. 

Min. lbs. 
118,5 

.1314 

197-3 

186.0^ 

2iS-S 

• 

“i 

12.9 

659 

295 

5o» 

J <-)6 

I 

Min. yds. 
790 

1.358 
*.776 < 

3.267 I 
4.496 j 

ft 

5<^7 

1,418 

491 

1,229 

72 

104 

I7i 

38 

— Jl 


•JV<?/^^Percentage increase between 1840 and 1880; cotton yarn 
84 per cent., and cottdn piece gqpds, ^468 per cent. • 
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On the same plan I make up the following short 
tables: 

Exports of Iron and Steel. 



Tons. i 

1 

Increase on Previous Ten Years. 


Amount. 

Per Cent. 

1840 . . . g 

’50. . . . 

'60 . . . . 
’70. . . . 
'80 . . 

Mins. ; 

0.3 ! 

0.8 ; 

1.4 

2.8 

3.8 

°6 ‘ 
1.4 

I.O 

167 

« 75 

100 

36 

Note . — Percentage increase between 1840 and 1880 equal to 1,167 
per cent. 

Exports of Hardware and Cutlery. 


Value. 

Increase on Previous Ten Years. 

1 

Amount. 

Per Cent. 

1840 .... 
'50 ... . 

’70 .... 
’80 . . . . 

•Min. i\. 

1-3 

2.6 

3.8 

3.8 

3-5 

• 

1-3 

1.2 

(-73 

100 

46 

(-)8 

Note . — Percentage increase between 1840 and 1880 equal to 169 
per cent. 

^ Exports of Machinery. 


• 

1 Values. 

Increase on Prenous Ten Years. 

. • 


Amount. 

Per Cent. 

1840 . 

’60. . . . 
’70. . . . 
'80. . . . 

ft 

1 

i Min. 

! i-o . 

' ♦ 3.8 ' 

S -3 

9.3 

• 

ft 

% 

0.4 

2.8 
t 1*5 

4.0 

1 

67 

j 280 

r 40, 

■ 75 


Note. — Percentage increase between 1840 and 1880 equal 1<) 1,48^ 
per cent. 
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Exports of Coal. 


Increase on Previous Ten Years. 



Tons. 




Amount. 

Per Cent. 

1840 .... 

’50. . . . 

Mins. 

1.6 

• 

i 

_ 

34 

1.8 

112 

'60 ... . 

1 7-3 

3-9 


’70 ... . 

11.7 

4.4 

» 60 

»8o. . . . 

1 18.7 

7.0 

60 


Percentage increase between 1840 and 1880 equjl to 1,070 

per cent. 

These tables of course are not, and do not pretend 
to be, exhaustive as regards foreign trade, while if they 
were exhaustive, many questions would be suggested 
as to the precise character of the increase, the countries 
with which it takes place^and other particulars. Com- 
paring these exports, however, with the, above stated 
facts as to shipping, they secye to show what a gigantic 
growth we ate dealing witn. It is dfificult to imagine 
what foreign trade there can be which increases more 
rapidly. I have omitted giving any quantit y the 
imports, for the practical reason that the quantities of 
our importations are less in dispute, but they are easily 
enough accessible to all concerned. 

The facts as to quantities being thus clear, we are 
able to use the facts as to values. The whole exports 
of British and Irish produte between 1*840 and 1880, 
according to the declared values, have been : 



% 

Total. ^ 

« 

% ‘ 

Increase on Previous Ten Years. 


Amount. 

. .. • 

Per Cent. 

• 


Mfn. ;^’s. 



1840 . . , 

51-3 


' i • • * 

7 i- 4 » 

20.1 

40 

60 ... 

135-9 

. , 64-5 

90 ;. 

’70- , . , 

199.6 , 

* 63.7 


« *80 

• 

223.1 , 

i. - ' 


12 
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and the increase between 1840 and 1880 is 335 per 
cent. There are some points in detail to be observed 
upon, but the progress generally is evidently as re- 
markable as that of entries and clearances of shipping 
and the quantities of the principal articles of export, 
and, taken in conjunction with these facts, gives fair 
ground for supposing that the whole foreign export 
trade in quantities, as well as values, has increased in 
about the same degree. 

Dealing with values alone, as regards the imports, 
we get the following comparison : 



Total. 

1 Increase on Previous Decade. 


1 Amount. 

Per Cent. 

1854^ . . . 

’60 . . . 

’70 . . . 

’80 . . . 

Min. ;^’s. 

143*5 
» 210.5 

3 -^ 3*2 

i 

67.0 

92.7 

108.0 

50 

44 

36 


ancTtifiE Slicrease since 1855 is 186 per cent Thus 
both in imports and exports there has been an enormous 
increase for the United Kingdom during the free trade 
period*— -an increase ’which has been demonstrated to 
be as great in quantities as in values in the case of the 
exports, atid which is presumably so in the case of the 
imports, though it would enfcumber this paper too much 
to go into detail. As regards imports at least, there 
can be no question of its having continued to the latest 
date. There is no apparent falling off in the last few 
years to account for. 

Clearly, theft, in these figures thf protectionist has 
a very difficult arguinentf If our foreign trade had 
progressed less, the onus of proof would still have been 
on the protectionist to shojv that under another r^me 

‘ In the case of the imports, there are no computed or declared 
values before 1854. 
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it would have progressed more ; logically, figures show- 
ing a less progress would not have helped his argument 
a bit. But the figures being what they are, he has tc 
prove that protection would have had a better result, 
and promises better in future. He must 

“ Gild refined gold, and paint the lily.” 

- Thus, negatively, the statistics of foreign trade are 
useful. The prosperity of the last forty years may noi 
be owing to fr^ee trade, but it has been consistent with 
free trade, and protectionists must look elsewh^ere thar 
in our import and export statistics for any argument 
against free trade policy. 

There are one or two points, however, which are 
likely to be cavilled at, though the figures themselves 
will help to supply an explanation. There is apparently 
a little support given by some of the figures to the con- 
tention that in recent y^ars foreign trade has ceased 
to progress quite as rapidly as it did *at an earlier 
period. The increase in tlfe export ’'values is only 12 
per cent, in the last decade, as compared with 47 per 
cent, in the previous decade, 90 per 
1850 and i860, and /\o per cent, between 1840 and 
1850. There is a similar diminution in the quantities 
of the principal articles exported, though not in all; 
while in one decade at least, viz., between 1850 and 
i860, the proportionate growth of the movements ol 
shipping was a little grea^r than it has been since. 
A little consideration will shew, however, I believe, 
that while tl^re were probably real causes between 
1850 and i860 for a greater proportionate increase 
of our foreign trade thew there has been since— such 
causes as the grefat growth of railways be^een 1840 
and 1850, which fame really into use between 1850 
and i860, the gold discoveries, and tlje great coloniza- 
tion* which* went on «in the latter decade— yet the 
diminution in the rate of increase lately is mu(^h less 
than it appears to be. Tjie period between 1850 and 
i86o*was the one in which the first effect, of the gold 
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discoveries, which beyond question raised prices con- 
siderably, was experienced. In the period since 1870 
there has been a general decline in prices, aggravated, 
specially as regards our own exports, by a special de- 
cline in cotton. Keeping in mind then the important 
element of price, we see reason at once for looking 
more to the quantities and to the movements of ship- 
ping than to, the values only. The figures, in fact, 
corroborate what has already been stated in the first 
part of this paper as to the importance Qf price. Unless 
we allow for this element, we shall be bewildered by 
the figures. 

The point is perhaps worth even more minute con- 
sideration. Comparing the percentages of increase of 
the values of the exports and of the movements of 
shipping, we get the following results; 


• 

Increase of Shipping 
Movements. 

Increase of F.xport 
Values. 

• 1 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

.... 

534 

1 

’50-60 

70.2 

90 

9 

0 

• 

48.6 

47 

’70-80 .... 

• 

60.4 

• 

i 

12 

1840-80 

• 

525-0 

335 

• 


Thus between 1840 and 1850, before the gold dis- 
coveries Tiad*caused prices to rise^and when they were 
probably tending to defline, the increase of shipping 
was rather mc^re than the increase of export values ; 
in the following decade, when*prices were undoiibtedly 
/ising, the increase oflb^ort values is more than the 
increase of shipping movements; in the third ^decade, 
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viz., between i860 and 1870, when prices were prob- 
ably stationary, the rate of growth is about even in 
the two cases; in the last decade, when the level of 
price has probably declined considerably, the rate of 
growth of shipping remains much the same as in the 
previous decades, but the rate of growth of the export 
values shows a diminution. To my mind the sugges- 
tion of this table as to a fall of prices between 1870 
and 1880 is most direct, and such questiofis of price, 

I am satisfied, v'ill require to be more and more con- 
sidered. We have not had import and export figures 
on a tolerably satisfactory basis for many years to deal 
with, and we are only beginning to find out the diffi- 
culties of using them when long periods are compared. ^ 
Meanwhile the practical conclusion appears beyond 
question. 

I have to suggest, moreover, what has already been 
stated in the previous part of the paper as to the in- 
crease of our shipping business as a means of account- 
ing for the non-increase of o\g apparei^t exports. It is 
because our invisible exports have been increasing so 
enormously, that there is less increase of the visiblg. 
But it is the same thing of course whether w^^xport 
the produce of our capital and labour stored up in 
goods, or in the shape of repairs to ships, or new ships 
built to replace old ones, which carry the foreign goods 
of the world. In any way that we take the figures, 
there has obviously been an enormous grpwth of our 
foreign trade since the free tfade period, continued to 
the most recent date. What the protectionist has to 
prove is that protection would probably have done 
better or so well. 

It would be impossible to go through th^ imports 
and exports of foreign countries in detail, lo show how 
they also raise a presumption Against the protectionist. 
Looking at the difficulties of analyzing the data them- 
selves,* and allowing for special circumstances which 
may have affected the foreign trade of different cOun- 
tri^, the difficulty ^of inquiring what the facts are as 
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regards foreign countries, and of finding suitable pairs 
of free trading and protectionist countries for com- 
parison, would in truth be insuperable. To mention 
only some of the difficulties which occurred to me in 
endeavouring to form a group of protected European 
countries, I may state that the fact already mentioned 
as to the recent change from official to real values in 
Austria throws out all comparisons as regards that 
country; a^d that for Russia comparisons are equally 
thrown out by the recent depreciati(5n of the rouble 
and rise in nominal prices, which unduly swell the 
figures of the foreign trade, while a reduction of the 
rouble to specie value in each year would be open to 
some exceptions. For Germany, again, we have statis- 
tics for ten years only, too short to be of any value. 
This leaves no other country than France among the 
great European States as to which a special inquiry 
would seem worth while, and even as regards France 
we have al^ to remember that the separation of Alsace 
and Lorraine ten years ago was a special cause of in- 
crease in the foreign trade, what was home trade in 
^ance becoming in fact foreign. 

"^In tife absence of any general grouping, then, I 
shall refer specially to two foreign countries only*— the 
United States an^ France— the former a protectionist 
country, which became in the period under review 
more protectionist thawat the beginning, and the latter 
a protectionist country, vftiich became less protectionist. 
Is there anything on.thi face of the figures of either 
country to ^suggest such a progress jn their foreign 
trade, assuming that trade to be a good index of ma- 
terial prosperity, as to imply that protection is a speci- 
ally advantageous rigimei 
With regard to the United States, making a table 
in much the same forn! as that for the United King- 
dom, but inclu^ding specie, th« general figures a^e : ^ 

y make use here of th^tigpires in the Essay already referred to 
on the Foreign Trade of the linked States. 
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Foreign Trade of the United States. 


[In millions of pounds.] 



Imports. 

Exports. 


Amount. 

Increase on previous 
Period. 

Amount. 

1 Increase on previous 
Period, 

1 


Increase. 

Per Cent. 

1 

Increa%^. | Per Cent. 

j 


1 * 



i 1 

1840 . 

21 

— 

— 

26 

— ' • 

’50 • 

36 

15 

72 

30 

! 4 ■ 16 

’60 . 

1 

72 . 

! 1 

36 

100 

80 

1 1 

50 ' >65 

’70 . 

92 ■ 

1 

20 

28 

90 

1 '0 ; i 2 i 

’80 . 

152 i 

60 


170 

! go 1 89 

. 1 • 


And the increase in the imports for the whole period 
is nearly 700 per cent., and in the exports between 
500 and 600 per cent. In proportion, therefoAf" there 
is a greater rate of progress in protectionist America 
than in free trade England, thougji, if we take the 
whole period, not so much greater an increase as to 
raise any presumption in favour of protection as being 
more likely to develop the foreign trade. I,need hardly 
say, however, that in such a qtiesjion the mere propor- 
tion of increase is not the proper test. The amounts 
are also material, and it cannot fail to be olJserved that 
the United States being a Jarger unit than the United 
Kingdom, had at the beginning, and still has, a smaller 
foreign trade. The •whole imports are, m fact, 150 
million pounds only at present as compared with 400 
milHoi^ pounds and upM^ards into the United King- 
^ dom; and the whole exports»are 170 million pounos, 
as compared with 223 million pounds of domestic ^pro- 
duce exported froq^ the Udited Kingdom;^ the latter 
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figure, besides, as already explained, not including the 
invisible export in the shape of outlay for earning 
freight. The increase in imports again between 1840 
and 1880 is 130 million pounds, as compared with an 
increase of 268 million pounds into the United King- 
dom since 1854 only; while the increase of the exports 
between 1840 and 1880 is 144 mijjion pounds, as com- 
pared with 1 7 1 million pounds in the case of the U nited 
Kingdon!, again remembering in the latter case that 
our invisible exports have increased*so much, and are 
not reckoned in this calculation. 

These figures, then, rather suggest, if anything, the 
superiority of a free trading to a protectionist ri^me. 
They are something for the protectionist to get over 
if he appeals to progress in imports and exports as a 
proof of the superiority of protection. No doubt in any 
complete discussion we should have to analyze minutely 
what the foreign trade in each case is composed of; 
while it vfould be fair to allow, I think, that the United 
States, from its geographical extent and the ancient 
development of its manufactures — for the eastern States 
*?re ^s much an old country as England — may have 
a sm^ler foreign trade in proportion than another 
country of less extent with large manufactures, or 
another country of large extent without manufactures. 

It is an empire within a ring fence, and the foreign 
trade '^f the British Empire, if that empire were made 
a customs dunion, would, as already stated, be less than 
the foreign trade of. the United Kingdom now is, and 
certainly giuch less in proportion tc^ the home trade. 
Still all these nice considerations are out of place in 
the mouths of protectionists, who have dwelt lately on 
the wotidefful progress of the American foreign trade. 
The figures, in the w^y they flse them, turn against 
themselves. ^ 

Coming to the French figures, I hdve to submit a 
similar table, beginning, however, in 1850 only, as ther^ 
are only official values fn 1840: 
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General Imports into France^ and Exports of Domestic Produce. 


[In millions.] 


1 

Imports. 


Exports. 


Amount. 

1 Increase j 
: on previous 
Peria;^. j 

Per Cent. 

Amount. 

Increase * 
on previous 
j Period. 

Per Cent. 


£ 

; £ 1 


£ \ 

£ . 


1850. ' 

45 

, 1 

— 

43 I 

1 

— 

’60. , 

106 

I 

•135 

91 

1 48 

109 

’,l°- ; 

140 

; 34 1 

33 

112 

21 

22 

’80. 1 

245 

! 

. 75 

139 

27 

» 22 


Here again the rate of growth is apparently as great 
as that of the United Kingdom, though an exact com- 
parison is impossible, as we cannot go back to 1840. 
The amount of trade and amount of growth, however, 
are, like those of the United'States, much smaller than 
the amount and growth of our own trade, although 
France, like the United States, ^s a laige/ unit. In the 
imports the growth is 200 million pounds between 
1850 and 1880, as compared with 286 million fjj^nds» 
in the United Kingdom, between 1854 and 1880, and 
in the exports it is 96 million pounds between 1850 
and 1880, as compared with 15 1 million pounds in the 
same period in the United Kingdom. There is nothing 
then in the French figures to make a case for the 
protectionist, while there is ground for claiming that 
between i860 and 1880 France nad made considerable 
steps in the direction of free trade, so that^ whatever 
progress had been made might be ascribed to free 
trade, and not to protection# There is no need, how- 
ever, to press this point. France may be taken as a 
protectionist country. TThere is^Stirely nothing in the 
figures to raise any doubt of our free yade HgimCy 
always r^ membfering, besides, our own invisible exports. 

It is interesting to note, in passing, the great aug- 
mentation of French trade between 1850 and i860, a 
sign-^of the nse of prices I have already suggested iti 
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connection with the English figures for the same period. 
In France, however, the augmentation may partly be 
due to the more intimate connection which then took 
place between France and its neighbours on the differ- 
ent land frontiers, which must have been a powerful 
special cause, I believe, for the development of foreign 
trade among inter-continental couniries. 

To bring these figures to a pmnt, it may be useful 
to look af a calculation per hjad of the population in 
.each case: 


Imports and Exports per Head of the Population in England^ Francty 
and the United States compared. 



United 

Kingdom. 

United States. 

France. 

Imports — 

f 

s . 

d . 

i 

j. 

d . 

c 

s . 

d . 

1840 . . . 


— 


I 

5 

2 


— 


’50 • • • 

’60 . . . 

5 

3 

2' 

I 

10 

9 

1 

5 

0 

7 

7 

0 

2 

6 

I 

2 

17 

4 

’70 , . . 

r 9 

14 

4 

2 

8 

0 

3 

15 

8 

’80 . . . 

II 

18 

7 

3 

0 

9 

6 

12 

5 

^ jLXporij ^ 
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Thus our imports are still about four times per head 
those of the United States, and twic« per head those 
of France, and our exports are about twice those of 
either country, not counting, what I must always insist 
on, our invisible exports. The increase of our imports 
per head since 1850!^ also double the whole of the 
present imports per head into the United States, and 
about equal to the present imports per head into 
France, and the incre^sfi^of our exports since the same# 

^ Y^jar 1854. 
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date is between 25 and 50 per cent, more than the 
total exports per head in either case.^ 

We may conclude, then, that not only has England 
made satisfactory progress in its foreign business under 
free trade, but the most prominent foreign countries 
have advanced less under protection. The onus of 
proof thus laid the protectionist to show that we 
would have done better than we have done under pro> 
tection, or that we shall do better in future? with pro- 
tection, appears to met overwhelming. There is no, 
bearing up against it. '""^hus statistics, though they 
cannot logically prove the affirmative in the direct 
issue between free trade and protection, from the diffi- 
culty of finding exactly parallel cases and eliminating 
' other causes, may be used to prove negatively that 
there is nothing in the apparent facts to help the pro- 
tectionist. The presumptions are altogether against the 
latter. 

VIIL — Subject continued: o^er uses '0/ Import and 
Export Statistics. Conclusion. 

A third way in which statistics may be usedin tHS 
argument is to show that protection does certain par- 
ticular things which are obviously of an injurious tend- 
ency, while there is and can be no proof that the 
^advantages of protection counterbalance these evils; 
and on the other hand that free trade effects certain 
ends which are obviously beneficial, which ‘are additive 
to the welfare of a community, without any drawbacks. 
Facts of this na!ure corroborate the general theory of 
free trade, though they do not demonstrate completely 
and logically by themselves that the one rigime^s bett^ 
than the other. 

We may examine what a Tew of these facts are. 

• ^ c 

^ For*iater figures as to English, French, and Amedcan foreign 
' trade, I may refer to the Tables I laiq before the Royal Commitsion 
on Trade Depression, and to the recent Board of Trade Blue-bo<A 
Cd 1761, Sess. 1903, ^ ^ 
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Peoples adapt themselves quickly to any rigim, and 
when a particular rdgime has been long established, it 
is difficult to see what its permanent effects are; but 
when changes are made, the nature of the influence 
maybe perceived, and it is from such transition periods 
we get evidence for or against the one regime or the 

other. y 

To go back a long way, let nyTrefer you to a com- 
paratively* old book. Sir Henr^ Parnell s “ Financial 
Reform,” published in 1832. At pages 37-39 et seq. of 
the book, this author gives qjmerous instances of the 
effect of high duties in checking consumption— that is, 
in diverting trade and imposing various hardships on 
the community. He refers to tea, tobacco, wine, spirits, 
and other articles, in which an increase of taxes pro- 
duced no more or little more revenue; and I shall 
quote as a specimen what he says of flint and plate 
glass : 

“In 1813 the duties on flint and plate glass were 
doubled. In fuu.- years to 1813, the average annual 
quantity made for home consumption was 66,500 cwts. 
In the four years following 1813, the annual average 
quantit’f was only 30,000 cwts. The duties on all other 
kinds of glass were doubled in the same year. The 
revenue received ip the four years preceding 1813 was, 
on an average, ;^340,ooo; that received in the three 
years following 1813 t/as, on an average, ;^395,ooo,_so 
that the doubling of the duties, instead of producing 
/340,ooo, produced pnl^ .^ 55 >ooO'” 

In the opj)osite sense Sir Henry P^nell then refers 
to numerous remissions of high duties which produced 
increase of revenue, and I shall again only mention the 
case of ilint glass, in which a reduction of duty, in 
1825, from *98 j. to S6*.^per cwt? was followed by an 
increase of consumption from 30,000 to 47,000 cwts. 
annually. Sir •Henry ParnelUdds: 

“ The Committee of Finance state, in their fourth 
report on die reventife and expenditure, that if the 
revenue had fallen off in ’the five^ears from *1825 to 
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1828 [sic] in the same proportion that taxes had been 
reduced, the diminution of it would have been 9 
million pounds ; but that, owing to increased consump- 
tion, it had only fallen off about one-third of that sum/' 
No doubt Sir Henry Parnell is speaking of high 
taxes generally, but the greater includes the less, and 
high tariffs of a pv:otective character must have exactly 
the same or a wor^ effect in diverting industry and 
diminishing consumplron as high taxes of a iion-protec- 
tive character. Jt is the tendency of the system which 
is exhibited in such irfctances as those given by Sir 
Henry Parnell. The book I refer to is comparatively 
forgotten nowadays, but it was famous once, and those 
who look into it will find it to deserve its reputation. 

Another case of the effect of the large remission of 
duties at the period of transition is supplied by the 
experience of what occurred in this country in the first 
two years after the introduction of the free trade tariff 
of 1842. Historically thi^ experience had a great deal 
to do with the practically unanimous conversion of the 
country to free trade princijires, but the striking nature 
of the facts statistically is still worth repeating. Th^ 
are recorded for us in a little book of Mr. Glatlstone s, 
not, I fear, very well known, entitled “ Remarks upon 
Recent Commercial Legislation," published in 1845.^ 
It would be hopeless for me to attempt to give a con- 
densed account of this book, to which I can but refer 
you; but among the principal points I npte, (i) that 
the calculated money loss of Ae /eductions of the tariff 
in 1842-44 was ^^5, 142,000, and that ^ther duties 
were repealed or reduced, involving a money loss of 
162,000, making togetijer a sum of ;^6, 304,000, and 
that the free surplus of the income tax over and above 
what was required t« supply aclual deficiency was only 
;^2,62 1,000. This was all thal was really required, as 
the event proved, to bgilance remissidns of taxation 
amounting to ;^6, 304,000 (pp. 12 and 13). (2) The 


London: John Murray, 1545. Third edition. 
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mean estimated loss from remissions of duties on raw 
material mainly was 1,452,000, and the actual loss in 
the first year after the tariff Act was about this sum; 
but this first year was a year of great depression, and 
the actual loss in the second year was ^1,1 33,000 only, 
showing a recovery in that year of 5,000 on a total 
of about 3 millions only (pp. 27 ai^ 28). (3) The net 
loss of revenue from a great re^sion of the timber 
duties, while it was greater / the first year by 
£ 1 14,000 than Sir Robert Peemad estimated, was less 
in the second year than he hae estimated by no less a 
sum than ^193,000, showing a great recovery in the 
trade (pp. 36 and 37); and (4) the predictions of injury 
to our manufactures and other industries by exposing 
them to foreign competition — there was quite as much 
talk of foreign competition then as there is now — were 
ludicrously falsified in the case of cork-cutting, candle- 
making, vinegar-making, and other industries (pp. 49 
et seg). In all these matters a free trade tariff had ap- 
parently done what it was expected to do, and had 
contributed to swell the volume of national trade. As 
Uhave said, I am by no means condensing the volume, 
which is itself in a highly condensed form, but only 
pointing it out as a mine of information on the proposi- 
tion that the change from a protective to a free trade 
regime appears to stimulate trade, from which we infer 
that the stimulus continues to operate afterwards, 
though it becomes impossible, from change of circum- 
stances, to compare inra strictly logical manner a free- 
trading and a protectionist regime, • 

A third source of information to which reference 
cannot be too often made is* Mr. Wells’s valuable re- 
ports as ccftninissioner of internal revenue in the United 
States. These are so ^foll known* that I may refer to 
them very briefly only. We hear a great jdeal of the 
growth of certain manufactured in the United States 
which have been protected, but these reports show 
clearly the reverse of tSe*ipedal — the injury to^othar 
industries incidental to these changts.. Thus the first 
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report for 1866 dwells largely on the injury to the 
woollen manufacture by the protective tariff on wool 
designed to protect the growth of raw wool. Then in 
the report for 1869 we have many such statements as 
this about boots and shoes, viz., that the export value 
declined from 1,^29,000 dollars in 1863 to 682,000 in 
1867, and 475,ood dollars in 1869. Lastly, there is the 
well-known story olVhe decline in the American ship- 
ping trade, and the gi^at increase in the amount of the 
foreign trade of* the L^ited States itself, carried on in 
foreign ships. Mr. WeEc gives a table at p. 30 of the 
report for 1867, showing even then the preponderance 
of foreign vessels in the carrying trade of the United 
States, and calculating the amount which the United 
States has to pay to foreigners in consequence, the 
opposite of the calculations I have submitted to you 
to-night as to what this country has to receive. These 
are all instances of loss prising through protectionist 
measures, and they should be remembered, as being 
undoubtedly in operation check to ‘industry, though 

we cannot well see the effects from day to day, when a 
country has adapted itself to a protectionig Hgim. 
What they prove is, that protection does not add to 
the industry of a country, but that it only diverts the 
industry at a great expense at the time and presumably 
at a continuous expense. The loss is certain and the 
gain entirely problematical, however much it may be 
proved that certain special ii^ustries have^been fostered 
by protection. • . 

As there afe many later figures ab^ut American 
shipping since the date of Mr. Wells's report in 1869, 
and there is still a vagtfe impression that it was the 
Alabama " which diverted shipping business from the 
United States, I may be alloi^d to notice briefly these 
later figure^, and see how far the impression as to the 
. Alabama ” is confirmed. The first set of figures shows 
the increasing preponderandfe of foreign vessels in the 
American carrying trade., iFor the years ended 30th 
^ June, *1871-80, ,w6 get the following figures : 
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Table showing American Imports and Exports Carried in American 
and Foreign Vessels respectively. 


[In milUons of dollars.] 



Exports of 
Dome.stic Produce. 

Imports. 

r 

Total. 

In American Vessels — 


y 


1871 ...... 

181 

/ 163 

344 

’72 

161 

/ 177 

f . 74 * 

338 

• ’73 

163 

337 

’74 

166 

176 

342 

> 75 .*. . . . 

MS 

>58 

303 

’76 

160 

143 

303 

’77 

^56 

I5I 

307 

’78 

159 

146 

305 

’79 

122 

144 

266 

’80 

109 

164 

273 

In Foreign Phsels — 
1871 

376 

363 

739 

’72. , . . 

I 381 

445 

826 

'■7.3 

; 478 

; 472 

950 

’74 

’IS 

i 521 

405 

926 

1 493 

382 

877 

• ’76. •, • • • 
’77. . 

’78 

480 

321 

801 

515 

329 

844 

557 

307 

864 

'79 

588 

310 

898 

’80, . . . 

' • 719 

579 

1,298 


A table like this speaksybr itself. While the amount 
of American trade carried in foreign vessels increases 
in ten years from 739 million to 1,298 million dollars, 
or more than 70 per cent., the amount carried in 
American diminishes from 344 to 273 million dollars. 
The Amertcaa share, which is nearly half the foreign 
at the beginning of th^ iperiod, is at the close just 
about a fifth of tjie foreign. 

The second set of figures rel&tes to American ihip- 
building. I give the figurfis for twenty years, covering 
the wliole of the “Alabaf^a" period. They are as 
follows: 
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Tonnage of Vessels Annually Built in the United States in the 
Years 1860-80. 


[In thousands of tons.] 


Year. 

Thousand 

Tons. 

Year. 

Thousand 

Tons. 

i860 

.... 213 

1871 

.... 273 

’61 

• • • 233 

'72 

. . . . 209 

’62 

• • • \ 175 

’73 

• • • • 359 

’63 

. . . .H310 

’74 

. . ., . 432 

’64 

. . . . U15 

’75 

.... 297 

’65 

. k 

’76 

.... 203 

’66 

• • • • 3 X 

’77 

.... 176 

’67 

• • • • 303 

’78 

• • • • S35 

’68 

.... 285 

’79 

.... 193 

’69 

.... 275 

: ’80 

.... 157 

’70 

. . . . 276 




What this table shows, I think,, is, that American 
ship-building did not fall off till after the war. From 
1863, the third year of th^ war, down to and inclusive 
of 1871, the ship-building is larger than‘‘in i860 and 
1861, and not much short, ^may stale, of the figures 
in the previous decade, which was one of great pro» 
sperity in American shipping. As late again as i 5(73 
and 1874 the building is considerable. I think we may 
infer from this that dowm to a very recent period even 
American ship-building and ship«owning had a suffi- 
cient basis for Its development, if that development 
had not been checked by external causes. The effects 
of the “ Alabama ” would in ftict have been very speedily 
recovered from but for other cause?. Probably, indeed, 
the operation ^f the civil war was not sci, unfavourable 
as it seemed. If ship-building for private individuals 
was checked, there was great demand for Govern- 
ment ships, and miscellaneous vessels 0^ alhkinds, and 
at the close of thd war the^e^was nothing to prevent 
American ship-builders and ship-owners from recover- 
ing ^ome of the ground they had lost.' It may perha^ 
be doubted whether even with a free trade tariff in 
America the results would tied have been the s&me as 
tkey have been. ‘There were natural caus^js, I believe, 
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operating in favour of -the extension of the industry 
in British hands. But that the American tariff made 
impossible the extension of American ship-building, 
which would otherwise have been difficult only, is be- 
yond doubt. 

Last of all, coming to more recent times, the ex- 
perience of the high tariff in German/ maybe referred 
to as proving that those particular evils happen which 
free traders predict from such a tariff as Germany has 
established, viz., a high price of food, tke deterioration 
of the position of the labourer, and a general malaise. 
On this head I need do no more than mention the 
well-known paper containing extracts from reports of 
the German Chambers of Commerce respecting the 
new tariff and its effects, lately presented to Parliament 
by the .Board of Trade.^ The reports summarized in 
that paper do not contain many %ures, but the state- 
ments are distinctly quantitative, and when a sufficient 
time has elapsed we shall no doubt have the statistics. 

Thus in manjiWcys statistics can be used to show 
that the tendencies of free trade and protection are 
>jhat they are said by free traders to be — the former 
additive To the material prosperity of a country, the 
latter subtractive, in some of their effects at least, so 
that no proof can be given of their being on balance 
beneficial. The quantity of evidence of this sort is 
overwhelming — I have only given a few instances. If 
we keep h myid the exactriogical value of this evidence, 
it is destructive, I believe? of the protectionist case, as 
far as the appeal* to statistics is congerned. In the 
absence of direct comparisons between free trade and 
protectionist rSgimes, which is a circumstance entirely 
against the protectionist, all the indirect evidence of 
tendencies exliibited atitj-ansition periods is in favour 
of the free trader. 

A fourth waV in which statistics may help ij this 
controversy is by demonstrating the confusion of ideas 


^ See C. 31 1 1.* Session 1882, 
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which one always finds to be of the essence of a fair 
trade argument. The difficulty in dealing with these 
arguments is the difficulty of understanding them only, 
of trying to form a conception u ‘ what is in the mind 
of your opponent We are told at one time that our 
foreign trade is falling off enormously, the alleged proof 
* being that the exports of domestic produce have de- 
clined in value; wjjile the obvious fact, apart from 
statistics, is the prepo\nderance of English f6reign trade 
in the business of the world, so that if the figures ap- 
parently showed the contrary, that would be no reason 
for arriving at a conclusion with whl:h other facts 
would not fit in, but a reason only for sti’dying and in- 
quiring into the figures themselves, and seeing what 
they really meant, when properly rectified. "Vc are 
told at another time that imports of manuiactured 
articles into the United Kingdom are increasing, lead- 
ing to the decay of manufacturing ai home; the fact 
being, as distinguished from what some statistics may 
show or appear to show, th^t there sever was more 
manufacturing chan there is in England at the present 
time, of which the obvious proof is ^he rapid increajg 
of the population in recent years, and the Tact that 
pauperism has been stationary or declining. . If any 
statistics therefore appear to show the contrary, that is 
only a reason for studying the statistics with all the 
collateral aids possible, not for blindly rushing at a 
conclusion with which nothing else will jgree. Simi- 
larly we have had the excedfe of imports in a country 
dealt with as a^ proof that the country isjrunning into 
debt ; the excess of exports of other countries used as 
a proof that they are prosperous, these countries being 
also assumed not only to be protectionist, Uit to owe 
tl^eir great exports to protect^, and so forth; the real 
facts as to whether one country is running into debt 
and another^gaining now being otherwise inquired into. 
The peculiarity of most such#ideas is, that even if true 
they do not help the protectionist argument, witieh is 
of such a kind, b£ we hatre seen, that it ^cannot be 
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helped by statistics; but the so-called arguments and 
statements are themselves misleading and unintelligible. 
Now one supreme use of the study of statistics, in- 
cluding import and export statistics, which is our 
special subject to-night, is to clear up all this con- 
fusion; to introduce true ideas where there are strictly 
no ideas at all — no picture of what is really going on 
in the world; and in this way to purge the mind of any 
tendencies to protectionist heresy. The mind capable 
of thinking about economic questions^from a statistical 
‘’point of view, and forming a true picture of the facts 
of thef business world, woukl not, 1 maintain, be liable 
to the influence of protectionist ideas. It is not among 
leading business men in the City, or men conversant 
with great business affairs anywhere, with the single 
exception perhaps of Prince Bismarck, that you find 
these confused notions, which are the congenial soil of 
protectionist heresy. 

How statistics help in these matters has already been 
set forth, I hope, ■ o some extent, by the discussion of 
the excess of imports controversy, and by reference to 
many special points. But a few more remarks may be 
•permitted to illustrate the extreme confusion of ideas 
which require to be cleared up. To come back to the 
excess of imports controversy; even if the excess of 
imports meant what it is assumed to mean, it would not 
help the protectionist, but the real facts are wholly 
differen from the apparent ones, and any true study of 
the subject* gives quite | different idea of the business * 
activity of England from the careless one. Our exports 
of British produce being nominally 2^3 million pounds, 
of which about 60 million pounds is raw material pre- 
viously , imported, the real export of the produce of 
British capital and labour shovyi in the so-called ex- 
ports is thus about ltd million pounds only. We have 
found, however, on investigating the facts, that our un- 
recorded exports, in the shape of freights carried and 
other charges on the ^opveyance of goods, apart alto-# 
gether from Interest on investments abroad, aniouat to 
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about 8o million pounds— about half the real amount 
of our recorded exports of British produce— so that 
without having some view of these unrecorded exports, 
we have no true idea of English trade. Without taking 
the unrecorded figures into account, we should err in 
our appreciation of the actual fact of England’s business 
activity by 30 per cent, or more. It is not that the 
statistics— the figures themselves — are wrong. They 
merely require study and careful interpretation to get 
at the facts which underlie the statistics. 

Another illustration of how the true study of statistics 
clears up false conception^ is supplied by the confuta- 
tion of many historical arguments which have recently 
been used by fair traders. Not long ago an evening 
journal of the very highest literary reputation admitted 
into its columns a series of letters comparing the rela- 
tive progress of English trade at different dates during 
the last two centuries, in which not the slightest refer- 
ence was made to the fact that we, have no good statis- 
tics of aggregate imports before 1854, and no declared 
values of exports before iSidf so that all comparisons 
before these dates, or between facts before and facts 
after these dates, are most difficult. 1 he true«tudy of 
statistics of course shows the necessary limitations of 
any such comparisons. I do not say it would be quite 
impossible to go back farther to some good purpose. 
It is quite likely that a careful student, with a good 
record of prices in his hand, willing to take the trouble 
to compare this record with tl^ official valuations from 
time to time, and to attend to the relative magnitude 
of the chief artfcles of trade, might arrivS at results 
which would throw a great deal of light on the economic 
history of the last two centuries. But for th^ present 
the confused notion tljat our rec^t progre^ under free 
trade has been less than in foAier periods before free 
trade, which was the conclusion or apparent conclusion 
of the remarkable letters* I h^ve referred to, must be 
► dismissed as a mere wild notion vjhich cannot be known 
to have any relation to actual facts. The range of our 
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genuine knowledge in these matters is much more 
limited than such discussions assume. 

Another illustration of how true ideas may be sub- 
stituted for false is supplied by the discussion in Sir T. 
Farrer s recent pamphlet issued by the Cobden Club, 
on “Free Trade v. Fair Trade.” A great deal of this 
pamphlet is taken up with the refutation of the idea 
that our trade with the colonies is specially beneficial, 
or tends tc^ increase more than our trade with foreign 
countries. For myself, I cannot see hojv the idea which 
Sir T. Farrer refutes tends to support the protectionist 
argumSnt. It rather seems f6 prove that as the colonies 
are less protectionist than foreign countries, their rela- 
tive free trade is only a sign that if they were more 
free trading the better for us. But Sir T. Farrer*s 
demonstration that there are “ colonies ” and “colonies,” 
and that there have been great fluctuations in the 
amount of trade and its proportion to our \vhole trade 
which we huve done with them in different periods, is 
conclusive as to^ there being nothing in the protectionist 
notion of the special value of colonial trade. Perhaps 
I may add that a reference to one of the tables which 
T have given to you to-night, viz,, that showing the 
issues of public loans and companies on the London 
Stock Exchange pn foreign account in the last six 
years, throws some light on the momentarily greater 
development of our trade with the colonies as com- 
pared widi our trade witfi foreign countries. This list 
comprises aVery largf pioportion of colonial issues, a 
much larger proplbrtion than the previous six years, 
before the foreign loans collapse, would have shown. 
The truth is, I should say, pur exports to the colonies 
lately hc^ve kept on increasing because their credit 
was never impaired, wj;ij|e our exports to many foreign 
countries fell off because we ceased to lend to them. 
At any rate the point seems ^rth investigating before 
^ drawing absolute conclu^ons. 

Yet one more rema|k«on this head. Sir T. Farrer 
' shows conclusively enough that colonies are of different 
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sorts, and they are not to be grouped together, nor 
are all foreign countries to be grouped together. This 
reminds me of a different grouping of countries, which 
some of you may remember, by a gentleman, Mr. Ernest 
Seyd, who was one of us, and for whom we all had the 
highest respect, though few of us agreed with his con- 
clusions or methods. Mr. Seyd grouped countries into 
those having the gold standard, and those having the 
silver standard, and found, or believed he* had found, 
that it was witj) countries having tfee gold standard 
our trade had progressed most, while with countries 
having the silver standard ’it had tended to deiline. I 
do not know whether if Mr. Seyd had lived and ob- 
served the very last advance in the trade with India 
he would have adhered to his view, but his division 
was at least quite as logical as the division into 
colonies and foreign countries which has lately been 
made. 

The conclusion is that such rough groupings and 
the facts apparently shown arp not to^be relied upon, 
and do not yield true ideas A a statistical view. The 
inquirer in this as in other matters must try many 
methods, and must not conclude that the apparent 
look of the figures corresponds to facts. A true his- 
tory of the recent course of the foreign trade of the 
principal nations of the world would lay stress upon 
many things besides the division of nations into British 
colonies and foreign countries, or into gold standard 
and silver standard countrieai The progress of inven- 
tion; the growth of shipping in oile country, and its 
decline in anotlier; the settlement of new countries, 
and the like facts, would all have a place, and perhaps 
a larger place, than the points which protectipnists and 
fair traders, or enthiisiasts like JMr. Seyd,* who concen- 
trate their attention on one subject only, take up. I 
need not, however, multiply illustratiois, especially as 
the whole course of the argupient to-night has been to 
substitute, as I hope, true id«a^for false ones, on^nany 
points.^ 
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In various ways, then, we conclude that a use can 
be made of statistics of imports and exports in the 
discussion between free traders and protectionists. 
The fact that such statistics cannot be used in the 
direct argument as to which regime is most favourable 
to material progress is against the protectionist, who 
calls for Government interference, and must thus prove 
his case, while the free trader is passive. The statistics 
at the same time supply ample proof primd facie that 
, there is nothingvn the apparent figurgs of imports and 
exports to supply a case against free trade. Next, they 
can also be used to prove fnat at the period of transi- 
tion from one rigime to another, the tendency of free 
trade measures is to add to the prosperity of a country, 
while no such tendency can be proved of protectionist 
measures. Finally, they help to prove the utter con- 
fusion erf ideas which is found to be the most fitting 
soil for the growth of the protectionist idea itself. 
Without tten making more of statistics than can really 
be made of tljei/., we can affirm that they are most 
useful in these controversies. They are, however, use- 
ful in proportion only as we observe their necessary 
limitations. If the example of protectionists is imitated 
by free traders, and the first figures that come to hand 
are shied at opponents on the principle that any stick 
is good enough to beat a dog with, I am not sure that 
figures will help the free trader much. The public will 
simply le puzzled, and jnduced more than ever to be- 
lieve that tfiere is nofhing at all in statistics. 


IX, — Conclusion. 

I hav£ now to return to the point from which I 
started. complaip^ at the beginning was of the 
wrong use of statistics, and the neglect of the &n- 
ditions upon which alone th^ can be rightly used. If 
I have made out a cas^ at all, it is that even* import 
and^export figures, wljick are so familiar to many, can- 
not be handled with facSity ; that; there is a ivorld of 
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knowledge to be learnt concerning them; and that in 
all directions sound and diligent study must precede 
any good use of them; but that if there is such a study 
of statistics, useful and valuable conclusions can be 
arrived at with certainty. My suggestion, then, would 
be that there is need, not only for the members of this 
Society to redouble their exertions in the way of dif- 
fusing a knowledge of statistical methods, but for some 
improvements in our system of education, • in which 
there is hardly ?.ny visible place given to statistics., 
There are many chairs of political economy in this 
country, but no chair of statistics that I know of, and 
very few, if any, of the political economy chairs, where 
the teaching of statistics forms part of the course. 
Some remedy surely ought to be applied to this defect. 
As regards political economy, it is quite certain that 
any study of that science in its applications i§ impos- 
sible without statistics. A theoretical teacher may trace 
out tendencies or forces on paper, but in th^ real world 
quantities must be dealt with;^nd in thf^ measurement 
of tendencies or forces statistics are absolutely needed. 
It is easy to prove theoretically, for instance, that a, 
protectionist tariff does harm, but it is a differelft thing 
in the real world to give any notion of how much harm 
is done, and when the protection is slight in proportion 
to the whole business of a country to measure the 
effect at all. How to deal with such questions is the 
problem for the economist wto is also a statistician, 
and they are much more difficult and complex than 
those belonging to theoretical or dfeductiye political 
economy. The fime has come then, it seems to me, 
when the public have a right to expect that in our 
universities statistics should have some recognized 
place as well as political econojpy. If the Tacts of the 
business world, as it is constituted at present, wete 
taught statistically, and* some notion •given of the 
sources*of information and of hpw they could be righdy 
used, niuch of the recent discustiofi between free traders 
anch protectionists would probably have been saved: 
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most educated men would have seen at once when 
propositions were stated which were incapable of stat- 
istical proof, and when figures were used without any 
study or appreciation of the facts underlying them. 
The protectionist or fair trader would have been sum- 
marily laughed out of court, instead of being supposed 
for a time to have had so much of a case that party 
politicians on one side thought fit to give him some 
encouragelnent, and party politicians on the other side 
•were a little apprehensive of the result. The study of 
statistics should undoubtedly form a necessary part of 
liberaf education, especialfy of those who aspire to be 
politicians or public men. 

Note.— In 1899 I read a paper at the Statistical Society on “The 
Excess of Imports,” in which the figures on that part of the subject 
are continued and a new estimate is made of the earnings of our ship- 
ping fleet. The paper will be found in the “ Journal ” of the Statistical 
Society for March, 1899. See also the recent Board of Trade Blue- 
book in connection with the fiscal controversy, C d 1761. 



X. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORKING CLASSES IN THE LAST 
HALF CENTURY.^ 

I N assembling /or the labours of ancrfher session, ourr 
first duty, as it was a year ago, is to commemorate 
the heavy loss which the 'Society has sustained by 
death. On the last occasion the names before us were 
those of Mr. Newmarch and Mr. Jevons, identified tor 
many years with our work, and intimately known to 
many of us. On the present occasion the loss to be 
recorded is of another co-worker equally distin'guished, 
though in a different way and perhaps possessing a 
more exclusively statistical reputation— Dr. f arr. The 
^‘Journal” of the Society alre^y contains a record of 
our sense of loss, but a few words more may surely be 
permitted here— in memory of one who was present, 
year after year, not only at our inaugural nfeetings, 
but at almost all the ordinary meetings as well : who, 
throughout a long career, contributed numerous and 
valuable papers to our discussions, the interval between 
his first and last paper read at our meetings being over 
thirty years; who in the fulneis of time, apd certainly 
not before he deserved the cSstinction, presided over 
us for the usua[ period; and who, *in faijt, deserves 
credit as one of the makers and promoters of this 
Society, and of the study which we cultivate, in the 
most literal sense of the words. It is a very great loss 
we have sustained, iiappily Dr. Farr’s case we 
have not to lament the premature shortening of days 
wliich we ha*d to lameni: in referring Bo the loss^ of 
Mr. Newmarch and Mr. Jevons. Dr. Farr had reached 

‘ Jnaugural address as President ^of {ne Statistical Society. De- 
livered 2oth November, f883. 

. 38 * 
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the limit of a tolerably long life, and, till within a very 
few years of the close, had been able to take an active 
part in the studies to which he was devoted. There 
are at least two remarkable monuments of his later 
labours, the special report to the Registrar-General 
on the mortality of the 1861-71 decade, which was 
completed only seven or eight years ago, and his paper 
on the mode of estimating the value of stocks having 
a deferred* dividend, read at one of our meetings in 
King’s College the year 1876, aftgr Dr. Farr had 
served his term as President of the Society. We can 
only lament Dr. Farr’s Id^s, therefore, as the common 
lot of humanity, and though we could have wished a 
longer life and greater service, we may rejoice that the 
life was not incomplete, and that Dr. Farr had time to 
perfect his best work. What he has left is a noble 
monumeht of industry and ingenuity, full of example 
to all of us who have devoted time and .strength to 
statistics, atid he is certain to be honoured, we may 
be sure, by future generations even more than he has 
been by the present. To have organized, as he did, 
^he official records of vital statistics on a model which 
has beeh widely followed not only here but abroad, 
and which has done much even already to promote 
the health and welfare of mankind, by revealing and 
making evident to all some main causes of disease and 
mortality, is a great work for one man to have done. 
Politicians ^nd members# of Parliament, who are ready 
enough to use whatever figures come to hand as imple- 
ments of political Varfare, but who seldom study them, 
may not have been able to recognize the work as the 
public did; but the work remains, and we, at any rate, 
as membtrs of the Statistical Society, are all proud of it. 

1 am sorry to hav^^o add tlfat after this address 
was prepared, the announcement appeared in the news- 
papers of the death of Lord Overstone, ^ho was also 
one of the founders of this Society, and one of its most 
a:tive promoters in its^earlier years, and who was Pre- 
sident in the years 1851-55. Lord Overstone has Idhg 
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survived the limit of the active period of life, and as 
we have been reminded within the last day or two, 
the public have very largely forgotten the services 
which he rendered ; but in this Society there is enough 
knowledge and enough interest in the economic pur- 
suits to which Lord Overstone devoted himself, for 
many of us here really to possess some acquaintance 
with what he accomplished. 

There can be no doubt that in the evidence which 
he gave before several Committees ‘-Of the House of 
Commons, and in the opinions which he expressed 
privately to Cabinet minisfeVs and public men on eco- 
nomic and more especially financial matters, upon 
which he was frequently consulted, Lord Overstone 
was able to render eminent services to the country. 
As a preacher of the doctrine of hard money he did 
much to settle the basis of the national cun^ncy in a 
difficult time, and that in a way which has left no room 
for change, and which has thus done noV a little to 
steady the business of the (^ntry. There is no doubt 
also that it was in his capacity as a statistician very 
largely that he was able to render these services. He. 
was pre-eminently one of those men who Were ex- 
tremely practical and careful about the facts upon 
which they gave their opinions. We may thus claim 
Lord Overstone as one of our distinguished members. 
I may add that of the original members of the Society 
there are now very few sundving. We Jiave others 
surviving, as I shall notice presentlj^, who were mem- 
bers almost frojn the beginning, but I ^ speaking 
now literally of our formal beginning. Amongst those 
who will be known to you,cI think, Mr. Heywood and 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick are to be mentioned as among 
the very distinguished memberf y/ho were at the founda- 
tion of the Society, and who still survive to take an 
interest in our labours. 

it 

The mention of the names ef Lord Overstwie and 
Dh Farr carries us»back nathrally enough to.the origia 
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of the Society. We are carried back to the same date 
by an impending event which now casts its shadow 
before— our approaching jubilee, which we. may hope 
will be worthily celebrated. It is of good augury, I 
trust, that we commence our fiftieth session with the 
election of no fewer than fifty-eight n^w members. It 
seems fairly probable now that when we complete our 
fiftieth year we shall have the round number of one 
thousand nfembers — a wonderful improvement upon the 
small number ofNifty years ago. On Juch an occasion 
I believe the subject on which I propose to address 
you to-night will be not Unsuitable — a review of the 
official statistics bearing on the progress of the work- 
ing classes — the masses of the nation — in the last half 
century. If you go back to the early records of the 
Society, you will find that one of the leading objects of 
its founders was to obtain means by which to study 
the very question I have selected. Happily we have 
still with u5, in addition to those I have named as 
original membe s, one or two honoured members asso- 
ciated with the early history of the Society — Dr, Guy 
jnd Sir Rawson Rawson— who will bear me out in 
what I helve stated. 1 may remind you, moreover, that 
one of the founders of the Society was Mr. Porter, of 
the Board of Tradoi, whose special study for years was 
much the same, as his well-known book, “ The Pro- 
gress of the Nation,” bears witness; and that in one 
of the eailiest publicatiofis of the Society, a volume 
preceding the regular nssfte of the “Journal,” he has 
left a most interesting account of what be hoped might 
be effected by means of statistics in studying the sub- 
ject I have put before you, or the more general subject 
of the “ Pmgress of the Nation.” In asking you, there- 
fore, to look for a little what statistics tell us of the 
progress of the great masses of the nation* I feel that 
1 am selecting i subject whiclp is connected with the 
special history of the ScJciety. That it happens for 
the moment to be attraartirtg a considerable amount qf 
popular attention in connection with sensational politics 
I, 
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and sociology, with agitations for land nationalization 
and collectivism among pretended representatives of 
the working classes, is an additional reason for our not 
neglecting this question; but it is a question to which 
the Society has a primary claim, and which the authors 
of the agitations* I have referred to would have done 
well to study from the statistical point of view. 

There are two or three ways in which statistics may 
throw light on such a question as I have put forward 
The first and most direct is to see what records there 
are of the money earnings o\ the masses now and fifty 
years ago, ascertain whether they have increased or 
diminished, and then compaie them with the rise or 
fall in the prices of the chief articles which the masses 
consume. Even such records would not give a com- 
plete answer. It is conceivable, for instance, fhat while 
earning more money, and being able to spend it to more 
advantage, the working classes might be ho better off 
than formerly, There may I#’ masses, eas there are in- 
dividuals, who do not know how to spend. The ques- 
tion of means, however, will carry us some distance 04 
the road to our object. We shall know that tfie masses 
must be better off, unless they have deteriorated in the 
art of spending, a subject of separaite inquiry. 

In investigating such records, however, we have to 
recognize that the ideal mode of answering the ques- 
tion is not yet possible. That mode would be to draw 
up an account of the aggregate 'annual earnings of the 
working classei; for a period about fifty y^^ars ago, and 
a similar account of the aggregate annual earnings of 
the same classes at the present time, and then compare 
the average per head and per family aj the different 
dfttes. Having thus ascertained the increase or diminu- 
tion in the amount per head at the different dates, it 
would be comparatively easy, though rtot in itself quitfe 
so easy a matter as it seerts, to ascertain how much 
Ifss or how much more tlfe «ncrea§tiia;^4ii^^ 
sum ifrould buy^of the chief actides of th^ workman^, 
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consumption. But no such account that I know of has 
been drawn up, except for a date about fifteen or six- 
teen years ago, when Mr. Dudley Baxter and Professor 
Leone Levi both drew up statements of enormous 
value as to aggregate earnings, statements which it 
would now be most desirable to compare with similar 
statements for the present time, if we could have them, 
and which will be simply invaluable to future genera- 
tions. In flie al^sence of such statements, all that can 
be done is to compare what appear its be the average 
wages pf large groups of tjie working classes. If it is 
found that the changes in the money wages of such 
groups are in the same direction, or almost all in the 
same direction, then there would be sufficient reason 
for believing that similar changes had occurred through- 
out the entire mass. It would be in the highest degree 
improbaBle that precisely those changes which could 
not be traced were in the opposite direction. The 
difficulty in*the way is that in a period of fifty years in 
a country like the character of the work itself 

changes. The people who have the same names at 
different times are not necessarily doing the same 
work, S*ome forms of work pass wholly away and 
wholly new forms come into existence. Making all 
allowances, however, and selecting the best comparative 
cases possible, some useful conclusion seems obtainable. 

What I propose to do first and mainly, as regards 
this point, is to make iiffee of an independent official 
record which we have to* thank Mr. Porter for com- 
mencing. I mean the record of wages, •which has been 
maintained for many years in the miscellaneous stat- 
istics of the United Kingdom, and which was previously 
commencfed pd carried on in the^volumes of Revenue 
and Population Tables^iifhich Mr.* Porter introduced«at 
the Board of Trade about fifty years ago. Jt is curious 
on looking badk through theSe volumes to find how 
difficult it is to get a confinuous record. The wages in 
one Volume are fifr cettaSn districts and trades; in, a 
subsequent volume for different districts and trades; 
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the descriptive classifications of the workers are also 
constantly changing. Picking my way through the 
figures, however, I have to submit the following par- 
ticulars of changes in money wages, between a period 
forty to fifty years ago— it is not possible to get the 
same year in all cases to start from — and a period 
about two years ago, which may be taken as the present 
time. This comparison leaves out of account the 
length of hours of work, which is a material point I 
shall notice presently. ' 

Comparison of JVages Fifty Y^ars ago and at Present Time. 


[From “ Miscellaneous Statistics of the United Kingdom/' and Porrer’s 
“Progress of the Nation.”] 


Occupation. 

Place. 

Wages Wages 
Fifty 1 Present 
Years Times, j 
ago, per per 1 
Week. 1 Week. 1 

1 ' 

Increase or 
Decrease. 

• ' ' ^ 

Per 

Amount, 

Carpenters .... 

Manchester 

24 ;- ! 34 /- i 

10;'- ( + ) 42 

>) .... 

Glasgow ^ 

14'- j 26i^ I 

12/- U) 85 

Bricklayers .... 

Manchester * 

24;- ' 

12/- 50 

„ .... 

Glasgow 

is/- | 27 /- 

12,'- ( + ) 80 

Masons 

Manchester ' 

24/. i 29,10 

Si’o( + ) 24 * 

>) 

1 Glasgow i 

14/- 1 23/8 

9/8 ( + ) 8r. 

Miners 

I Staffordshire 

2/8 4 /-“ 

1 1/4 (+) S’ 

Pattern weavers . . 

Huddersfield 

16'- , 25/- 

i 9 ,'- ( + ) SS 

Wool scourers . . , 

?> 

17;. j 22/- 

si- (+) 30 

Mule spinners . . . 


25;'6 ' 30/- 

1 4/6 { + ) 20 

Weavers 

tf 

12/- 1 26/- 

14/- ( + )I1S 

Warpers and beamers 

1 

17/- 1 27/- < 

loj- ( + ) 58 

Winders and reelers . 

• 

1 f> 

il- 111 - 

Si- ( + ) 83 

Weavers (men) . 

! Bradford 

0 

CM 

12/3 { + )i5o 

Reeling and warping . 

i ” 

7/9 ! 15/6 

7/9( + )ioo 

Spinning (children) . 

• 

4 /s 1 1/8 

1 7/1 ( + )i 6 o 


Thus in all cases where I have found it possible 
from the apparent s^imilarityV# the work to make a 
comparison there is an enormous apparent rise in money 
wagesi ranging from 20* and in most casgs from. 50 to 
100 per cent., and in one 01^ two instances more than 
iQO per cent.^ This unders*ta!es, I believe, the real 

M825. , ^ Wages per day 

® The mean of tjie {lercenfaggs of incraase is over 70. 
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extent of the change. Thus, builders’ wages are given 
at the earlier date as so much weekly, whereas in the 
later returns a distinction is made between summer and 
winter wages, the hours of labour being less in winter, 
and as the wages are so much per hour, the week’s 
wages being also less, so that it ha% been possible to 
strike a mean for the later period, while it does not 
appear that anything more is meant at the early period 
than the iftual weekly wage, which would be the sum- 
,mer wage. Without making this pokit, however, it is 
obvious that in all cases there is a very great rise. 

Before passing from tMs point, there is another and 
continuous official record I would refer to. Unfor- 
tunately it does not go back for much more than thirty 
years. Still, as far as it goes, the evidence is in the 
same direction. I refer to the return of merchant sea- 
men s WcLges annually issued by the Board of Trade, in 
what is known as the Progress of Merchant Shipping 
Return. Ftom this Return may be derived the follow- 
ing comparisc'i, cf s'^amen’s wages: 


^ Comparison of Seamen^ s Money Wages per Month at 1850 and the 
• Present Time, 


[From the “Progress of Merchant Shipping Return.”] 



• 

1850, 

Sailing. 

Present Time. 

Increase. 


Steam. 

Amount. 

Per Cent. 

f 

- • 



66 

Bristol . . . 

45,^ • 

75/- 

30/- 

(Glasgow . . 

• * 45 r 

70/- , 

67/6 • 

25/- 

55 

Liverpool (1) .* 

50,'- , 

16/6 

33 

.. (2) • 

50/- 

85/- 

35 /- 

70 

.. (3) • 

45/- 

• 60/- 

15- 

33 

.1 w) • 

40;. 

• 

50;- 

10/- 

25 

(s)-* 

6oj(. 

17/6 

40 

# 

I«ndon(i) . 

45/- 

75 /'- 

y>'r 

66 

» ( 2 ) ■ 

•• 50;* 

• 77/6 

21 jb 

• 55 

>> (3 •* 

45 /- • 

65 j- 

20/- 

45 

{4) • 

• 45 /', » 

70/- 
61 jb 

25/- 

55 

.. (s) • 

• ^ 40 /-* , 

27/6 ^ 

, 69* 

,, ( 6 )-- 

• 1 40/- 

' . • 

67/6 ^ 

« 

27/6 

69 

— • 
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Here again there is an enormous rise in money 
wages. This return is specially subject to the observa- 
tion that money wages are only part of the wages of 
seamen, but I assume it is not open to dispute, that 
with the improvement in our shipping there has been 
an improvement in the food and lodging of the sailor, 
quite equal to the improvement in ais money wage. ^ 
This question ^f seamen’s how^^ver, well il- 

lustrates the difficulty of the v.ti/ ^ Ships are 
not now navi^^nted bv able seam- ‘.‘so rm as by* 
engineers and stoker '. It would seem thai a class 
the new men all round are paid berer tl rn the able 
seamen, but I should not presh diis poim ; it i ugh: well 
be the case that steam shi])s as ; whole ccuh! i)c \v( rked 
by an inferior class of labour*e, as *( ui :sn\ vith 
sailing-ships, and yet th« I'act that mierio’^ !m nr is 
sufficient for this spec? i trad:, woi.ltt qu rc con- 
sistent with the fact that the \v hole coiidit'O 'b ri modern 
labour require more skill V.uv the f'e-oiiti.wds fifty years 
ago, so that there is more fabour relatively at the 
higher rates than used to be the case. 

The comparison, except for ser men’s wages, wh¥re« 
it has only been possible to go back for abo&t thirty 
years, is made between a period about fifty years ago 
and the present time only. It would? ha\e complicated 
the figures too much to introduce intermediate dates. 

I may state, however, that I have not been inattentive 
to this point, and that if we* had commenced about 
twenty to twenty-five years igo,'we^ should also have 
been able to shofv a very great improvemeBt since that 
time, while at that date also, as compared with an 
earlier period, a great improvement would have been 
apparent. A careful and exhaustive inyq^ti^ation of 
thewrecords of wages If have refe^'red to, in comparison 
with the nuiubers employed in different occupations, 
as shown by the census* reports, would! in fact repay 
the student who has time to \nake it ; and I trust the 
investigation will yet be madb. ^ 

Irhe fecords do rfot includb anything relating to the 
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agricultural^ labourer, but from independent sources— 

I would refer especially to the Reports of the recent 
Royal Agricultural Commission—we may perceive how 
universal the rise in the wages of agricultural labourers 
has been, and how universal at any rate is the com- 
plaint that more money is paid for less work. Sir 
James Caird, in his “ Landed Interest ” (p. 65), put the 
rise at 60 per cent, as compared with the period just 
' before th^ Repeal of the Corn Laws, and there is much 
, other evidence'to the same effect, '^he rise in the re- 
muneration of labour in Ireland in the last forty years 
is also* one of the facts Witich have been conspicuously 
brought before the public of late. In no other ' ay is 
it possible to account for the stationariness of rents in 
Ireland for a long period, notwithstanding the great, 
rise in the prices of the cattle and dairy products which 
Ireland* produces, and which, it has been .ontended, 
would have justified a rise of rents. The farmer and 
the labour^jr together have in fact had all the benefit of 
the rise in agi^:uitUi'al prices. 

The next point to which attention must be drawn is 
^ the shortening of the hours of labour which has taken 
place. •While the money wages have increased, as we 
have seen, the hours of labour have diminished. It is 
difficult to estinicyte what the extent of this diminution 
has been, but collecting one or two scattered notices 
I should be inclined to say very nearly 20 per cent. 
There ‘uas^been at leagt this reduction in the textile, 
engineering, and house-building trades. The workman 
gets from^o to *100 per cent, more money, for 20. per 
cent, less work ; in rqund figures, he has gained from 
70 to 120 per cent, in fifty years in money return. It 
is just possible of course that the workman may do as 
much or ifearly as iju*ch in the shorter period as he 
did in his longer hours. Still there is the positiv^gain 
ii\ his being Jess time at hi^ task, whicli many of the 
classes stSl tugging lengthily day by day a? the oar 
wottld appreciate. T^§i» workman may have been wise* 
or unwise in setting much stor^ by shorter* hours in 
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bettering himself, but the shortening of [he hours of 
labour is undoubtedly to be counted to the good as- 
well as the larger money return he obtains. 

We come then to the question of what the changes 
have been in the prices of the chief articles of the 
workman’s consumption. It is important, to begin 
with, that, as regards prices of commodities generally, 
there seems to be little doubt things are much the same 
as they were forty or fifty years ago. XMis is the general, 
effect of the inquiries which have been made first as 
to the depreciation of gold* consequent on the Aus- 
tralian and Californian gold discoveries, and next as to 
the appreciation of gold whicii has taken place within 
the last twenty years, consequent on the new demands 
for gold which have arisen, and the falling off in the 
supply as compared with the period between rtso and 
i860. It would burden us too much to go into these 
inquiries on an occasion like the present, awi therefore 
I only take the broad result. Jhis is tjjat while there 
was a moderate rise of prices all round between the 
years 1847-50, just before the new gold came on the 
market, and the year 1862, when Mr. Jevons published 
his celebrated essay, a rise not exceeding about 20 per 
cent., yet within the last twenty year§ thi^ rise has dis- 
appeared, and prices are back to the level, or nearly to 
the level, of 1847-50. The conclusion is that, taking 
things in the mass, the sovereign goes as hr as it did 
forty or fifty years ago, wh^e there are many new 
thipgs in existence at a low price whieh coidd not then 
have been boughf at all. If, in thf interval, the average 
money earnings of the workjng classes have risen be- 
tween so and 100 per cent., there must have been an 
enormous change for ihe bettei* in the m 5 ans of the 
working man, unless by some Vonderful accident it 
has happened* that his special articles hare changed in 
a different way from the general run of pri(Jes. 

But looking to special articles, we find that* on 
balance prices are lo^er and itot higher. Take wheat. 
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It is notorious that wheat, the staff of life, has been 
lower on the average of late years than it was before the 
free trade era. Even our fair trade friends, who find it 
so difficult to see very plain things, were forced to allow, 
in that wonderful manifesto which was published in the 
“ Times’’ some weeks back, that whe^t is about 55. a 
quarter cheaper on the average than it was. The facts, 
however, deserve still more careful statement to enable 
us to realizE the state of things fifty years ago and at 
die present time.* The fair trade statement, if I re- 
member rightly, showed an average fall of 5^. in the 
price of* wh^eat, comparing*The whole period since the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws with a long period before. 
This may have been right or wrong for the purpose in 
hand, but for our present purpose, which is to compare 
the present period with that of half a century ago, it 
is important to note that it is mainly within the last 
ten years the steadily low price of wheat has been 
established.* Comparing the ten years before 1846 
with the last te*; ytc^rp, what we find is that while the 
average price of wheat in 1837-46 was sSi". 7^., it was 
485. 9^. only in the last ten years— a reduction not of 
5^. mere^, but los. The truth is, the Repeal oi the 
Corn Laws was not followed by an immediate decline 
of wheal on the su/erage. The failure of the potato 
Cl op, the Crimean War, and the depreciation of gold, 
all contributed to maintain the price, notwithstanding 
free trade, dpwn to i86a. Since then steadily lower 
prices have ruled; and when we compare the present 
time with a Ijalf cehtury ago, or any ezylier part of the 
century, these facts should be remembered. 

There is a still more • important consideration. 
Averages*are very good for certain purposes, but we 
all know in*this plac^^that a gbod deal sometinies 
turns upon the composition of the average, — upon 
whether it is nmde up of great extremes, or wjjether 
the individulil elements ^depart very little from the 
average, This is specjplllj^ an important matter in a 
question of the price of food. The average of a«neceV 
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sary of life over a long period of years may be moderate, 
but if in some years the actual price is double what it 
is in other years, the fact of the average will in no way 
save from starvation at certain periods the workman 
who may have a difficulty in making both ends meet 
in the best of times. What we find then is that fifty 
years ago the extremes were disastrous compared with 
what they are at the present time. In 1836 we find 
wheat touching 36^.; in 1838, 1839, 1840, Snd in 18^41, 
we find it touching 78^. 4^/., 815. 6^., 72^. lod., and 
765. id.\ in all cases double the price of the lowest 
year, and nearly double thef “ average ” of the decade; 
and in 1847 the price of 102^. 5^., or three times the 
price of the lowest period, is touched. If we go back 
earlier we find still more startling extremes. We have 
such figures as io6^. 5^. in 1810; 126^. 6 d. in 1812; 
109.^. 9^. in 1813, and 96^. iid, in 1817; thdfee figures 
being not merely the extremes touched, but the actual 
averages for the whole year. No doubt '^in the early 
part of the century the over-^sue of inQonvertible paper 
accounts for part of the nominal prices, but it accounts 
for a very small part. What we have to consider thcQ 
is, that fifty years ago the working man wfth wages, 
on the average, about half, or not much more than half 
what they are now, had at times* to contend with a 
fluctuation in the price of bread which implied sheer 
starvation. Periodic starvation was, in fact, the condi- 
tion of the masses of working men tlyoughout the 
kingdom fifty years ago, and the references to the sub- 
ject in the ecQnomic literature of the time are most 
instructive. M. Quetelet, in hfe well-known great book, 
points to the obvious connection between the high 
price of bread following the bad harvest 0^1816, and 
tl^e excessive rate of mortality ^vhich followed. To this 
day you wiU find tables in the Registrar-GeneraVs re- 
turns^which descend f^om a time when a distinct con- 
nection between these high prices of bfead and ex- 
cessive rates of mortality WS| traced. But within the 
Idst twenty years what do wfc find ? Wheat hjis not beeH^ 
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on the average, for a whole year so high. as 70^., the 
highest averages for any year being 64^. 5^. in 1867, 
and 635. gd. in 1868; while the highest average of the 
last ten years alone is 585. Sd. in 1873; that is, only 
about 10^. above the average of the whole period. In 
the twenty years, moreover, the highest price touched 
at any period was just over 70^., viz., 7o.f. $d., in 1867, 
and 745. yd. in 1868; while in the last ten years the 
figure of 70^. w^s not even touched, the nearest ap- 
proach to it being 68.^. gd. in 1877. Thus of late years 
there h^ been a steadily bw price, which must have 
been an immense boon to**the masses, and especially 
to the poorest. The rise of money wages has been 
such, I believe, that working men for the most part 
could have contended with extreme fluctuations in the 
price of bread better than they did fifty years ago. 
But they* have not had the fluctuations to contend 
with. 

It would be useless to go through other articles with 
the same detail* Wheat had quite a special importance 
fifty years ago, and the fact that it no longer has the 
•same importance — that we have ceased to think of it 
as peoplb did fifty years ago— is itself significant. 
Still, taking one or two other articles, we find, on the 
whole, a declimj: 


Prices of Various Articles about Fifty Years ago and at 
Pre^nt Tim, 


- 

— 1 * 

i 839 - 4 ». 

Present Time. 


• • 

1 j. d. 

; s. d. 

Sugar . 

, . per cwt. 

’ 68 8' 

1 ” K 

Cotton cloth exported . 

. per yard i 
: 

, 0 5 f 

1 0 

Tr- 


^ Porter’s “ Progress of the Nation^’ p. 543. In tlie paper as read 
to the Society I gave the pric^ without the duty, but inclufiing the 
duty the price was what is now given here. The average price with 
the du?y of the ten years endinf^i84o was 58J. 4^. 

Average price of raw sugar imported. 
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. Prices of Various Articles — continued. 




1840. 

1882. 



s. d. 

s, d. 

Inferior beasts . 

. . . per 8 lbs. 

3 I 

4 3 l 

Second class . . 

^ . ,> 

3 

4 9! 

Third „ . . 

• • • j> 

3 114 

5 

Inferior sheep . 

• ■ • »> 

3 5 , 

5 7, 

Second class . , 

• • • » 

3 '“I ' 

► 6 i| 

Large hogs . . 

• • • n 

4 6l 

4 6 



• 1 

• 


«c 

I should have liked a loftger list of articles, but the 
difficulty of comparison is very serious. It may be 
stated broadly, however, that while sugar and such 
articles have declined largely in price, and while cloth- 
ing is also cheaper, the only article interesting the 
workman much which has increased in pried is meat, 
the increase here being considerable. The only” it 
may be supposed covers a great deal. The truth is, 
however, that meat fifty yeaiif* ago was not an article 
of the workman’s diet as it has since become. He had 
little more concern with its price than with the price# 
of diamonds. The kind of meat which w^fe mainly 
accessible to the workman fifty years ago, viz., bacon, 
has not, it will be seen, increased s»nsiWy in price. 

Only one question remains. Various commodities, it 
may be admitted, have fallen in price, byt house rent, 
it is said, has gone up. We#have heard, a good deal 
lately of the high prices of rton>s in the slums. When 
we take things in the mass, howeve?, we fi<id that how- 
ever much some workmen m^y suffer, house rent in 
the aggregate cannot b^vo gone up in a way to neu- 
tralize to any serious extent the great rise jn rtie money 
wages of the workman. It ap^^rs that in 1834, when 
the house duty, which had existed up to that date, was 
abolished, th*e annual value pf dwelling* 4 iouses charged 
to duiy was 2,603,000, tlie duty bein^ levied on 
all houses above £10 renluliin Great Britaift. In 
i86i-8f the annual value ol dwelling houses charged 
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to duty, the fluty being levied on houses above ;^20 
only, was ;^39, 845,000, while the value of the houses 
between ;^io and ;^20 was / 17,040,000, making a 
total of ;^56,885 ,ooo, or between four and five times 
the total of fifty years ago. Population, however, in 
Great Britain has increased from ab(jut i6|- millions 
in 1831, to nearly 30 millions in 1881, or nearly 100 
per cent. Allowing for this, the increase in value would 
be about f2 million pounds, on a total of about 25 
million pounds, which may be considered the increased 
rent which householders above /lo have to pay— the 
increase being about 130* per cent. Assuming that 
houses under ^10 have increased in proportion, it may 
be considered that house rents are now times more 
than they were fifty years ago. In other words, a 
workman who paid ;^3 a year fifty years ago, would 
now pay io.y. Even, however, if rent were a fourth 
part of the workman’s earnings fifty years ago. he would 
still be much better off at the present time than he was. 
His whole wag^s have doubled, while the prices of no 
part of his necessary consumption, except rent, as we 
Jiave seen, have increased — on the contrary, they have 
rather difninished. Say then that the rent, which was 
a fourth part of his expenditure, has increased 
times, while his whole wage has doubled, the account, 
on a wage of 20^. fifty years ago, and 40L now, would 
stand : 



• 

Fifty Years ago. 

Present Time. 

Wage 


s. d. 

20 0 

• 

d. 

40 0 

t 

Deduct for rent* . 


. 5 ° 

12 6 

•• 

Balance for other purposes . 

• 

<5 0 . 

, # 

27 6 

• 


-showing still an enor^us improvement in the work- 
man’s condition. 
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It may be pointed out, however, that houses are un- 
doubtedly of the better value all round than they were 
fifty years ago. More rent is paid because more capital 
is in the houses, and they are better houses. It appears 
also that fifty years ago there were far more exemptions 
than there are now, rural dwellings particularly being 
favoured as regards exemption. The increase of rent 
for the same accommodation, there is consequently 
reason to believe, has not been nearly so gftat as these 
figures would appear to show. It has furtner to be conr- 
sidered that the whole annual value of the dwelling 
houses under ;^io even is ;^i 7,885,000 only, the 
number of houses being 3,124,000. This must be a 
very small proportion of the aggregate earnings of 
those portions of the working classes who live in 
houses under £10 rent, and even adding to it the 
value of all the houses up to ;^20, which would bring 
up the total to ^34,925,000, the proportion would still 
be very small. On the five million familits at least of 
the working classes in Gre^^ Britain^the sum would 
come to about per family, which is not the main 
portion of an average working man’s expenditure.^ ^ 

We return then to the conclusion that increase 
of the money wages of the working man in the last 
fifty years corresponds to a real gaiiv While his wages 
have advanced, most articles he consumes have rather 
diminished in price, the change in wheat being especi- 
ally remarkable, and signific^t of a complete revolu- 
tion in the condition of th^ masses. Tne increased 
price in the case of one or two articles— particularly 

‘ It may be convenient to note here that the figures as tcf dwelling 
houses which I have made use of are those relating to tlje Inhabited 
House Duty. The figure| as to houses in the incr me tax returns 
include shops and factories as well a^^* welling houses, and are not 
available ip a question of house rent. I have also omitted the question 
of rates. The rates per pound, however, have noA increased as com* 
p^ed \^th what they were formerly, ^nd it would make no material 
difference if they were to be included. The workman’s payment for 
rates and rent together cannot have inVeised more than is here* stated 
fof rent.* 
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meat and hoise rent— is insufficient to neutralize the 
general advantages which the workman has gained. 
Meat formerly was a very small part of his consump- 
tion, and allowing to house rent a much larger share 
of his expenditure than it actually bore, the increase 
in amount would still leave the workman out of his 
increased wage a larger margin than he had before for 
miscellaneous expenditure. There is reason to believe 
also that the houses are better, and that the increased 
house rent is nterely the higher price for a superior 
article which the workman can afford. * 

It ha^to be added to aji this that while the cost of 
government has been greatly diminished to the work- 
ing man, he gets more from the government expendi- 
ture than he formerly did. It would not do to count 
things twice over, and as the benefit to the working 
man of diminished taxes has already been allowed for 
in the lower prices of wheat and sugar, we need say 
nothing m(ye on this head. But few people seem to 
be aware how, simultaneously with this reduction of 
the cost of government, there has been an increase of 
the expenditure of the government for miscellaneous 
* civil pui^oses, of all of which the workman gets the 
benefit. It may be stated broadly that nearly 15 mil- 
lion pounds of^the^expenditure of the central govern- 
ment for educ*ation, for the post office, for inspection 
of factories, and for the miscellaneous purposes of civil 
government, Is entirely new as compared with fifty years 
ago. So far^s the expenditure is beneficial, the masses 
get something they did not get before at all. It is the 
same even more markedly with local government. In 
Great Britain, the annpil outlay is now about 60 million 
pounds, compared with 20 million pounds fifty years 
ago. This million poiinds was.mainly for poor relief 

and ether old burdens* Now the poor relief andjotfier 
Old burdens ar^ much the samf , but the total is swollen 
by a vast expenditure sanitary, educational, and 
s’milgir purposes, of all, of which the masses of the 
population get the binfc^t. To ^ great deal,of this 
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expenditure we may attach the highest v61ue. It does 
not give bread or clothing to the working man, but it 
all helps to make life sweeter and better, and to open 
out careers even to the poorest. The value of the free 
library, for instance, in a large city, is simply incalcul- 
able. All this outlay the workman has now the benefit 
of as he had no‘t fifty years ago. To repeat the words 
I have already used, he pays less taxes, and he gets 
more— much more— from the Governmentf* 


* With regard to [his question of prices, I hav'e been favoured sinct; 
the delivery of this address with the copy of a letter, dated ^iith June, 
1 88 1, addressed by Mr. Charles H\^wkins, of 27, Savilc l(ow, to the 
editor of the “ Daily New’s ” on the cost per patkni of the expenditure 
of St. George’s Hospital in 1830 and 1880. The facts stated confirm 
in an interesting wa) what is here said as to the cost of articles ol 
the workman’s consumption fifty years ago and at the present time 
Mr. Hawkins, \^ho was at one time one of the treasurers of the 
hospital, and therefore speaks with authority^, gives the following table 
and notes : 

“Although each patient costsmow u, \d, less than in 1830, there 
have been great alterations in the different items of ex'5)enditure, viz. 

I ^ Cost per Patient. 


Meat 

Bread and flour 

Wine and .spirits 

Malt liquor 

Milk 

Tea and grocery 

Drugs 

Coals and wood ....... 

Laundr)' .......... 

Instruments and surgical appliances . 
Staff ;--officers, servants, nurses . . 


I'iso* 


s. 

d. 

18 

4 

10 

7 

0 

10 * 

5 

5 

6 

2 

3 

10 

16 

5 

10 

6 

« 

10 

I 

9 * 

20 

3 




t 


1880. 

r 

f. d. 

22 2 

4 I 
3 3 

2 6 

5 n 

3 5 
7 H 

3 10 

4 10 

5 2 
34 3 

• 


“Had wheat cost in i88o»what'it did*in 1830, ;£i,88| must hav( 
been spent in bread and flour instead of The cost of por 

wine in 1830 was ;^72 pef pipe ; in 1V89 In 1830 many of th( 
patents provided themselves with tea and sugar. Under the heat 
‘ Drugs’ is inclifded the cost of leeches ; in 1846,^4,800 leeches wen 
used, at^ cost of ;^i43; in onlv425, costing 41 i 6 s. In 183; 
another hospital, treating double the (number of patients, used 48,90( 
leeches, but in 1880 only 250. | * ^ 

i‘The^ items showtli great adv^tage of the reduction of pnee 11 
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As already anticipated, however, the conclusion thus 
arrived at only carries us part of the way. Assuming 
it to have been shown that the masses have more 
money than they had fifty years ago, and that the prices 
of the chief articles they consume are cheaper rather 
than dearer, the question remains whether the condition 
of the masses has in fact been improved. This can 
only be shown indirectly by statistics of different kinds, 
which justity conclusions as to the condition of the 
people to whom they apply. To such ‘statistics I pro- 
pose now to draw your att^tion for a moment 1 need 
hardly say that any evidAice they contain as to the 
condition of the people having actually improved cor- 
roborates what has been already said as to their having 
had the means of improvement in their hands. The 
evidence is cumulative, a point of material importance 
in all sucR inquiries. 

The first and the most important statistics on this 
head are thtfse relating to the length of life among the 
masses of the nation. Do the people live longer than 
they did ? Here 1 need not detain you. A very effective 
Answer was supplied last session by Mr. Humphreys, 
in his ablS paper on “ The Recent Decline in the Eng- 
lish Death Rate.”‘ Mr. Humphreys there showed 
conclusively that the decline in the death-rate in the 
last five years, 1876-80, as compared with the rates or 
which Dr. Faur’s English Life Table was based— rate: 
obtained in the years 1838-54 — amounted to from 2i 
to 32 per cent, in maleS at? each quinquennium of the 
twenty years 3-25, and in females at eacfpquinquenniun 
from to between 244ind 35 per cent.; and that the 
effect ofthis decline id the ’death-rate is to raise the 
mean duration of life among mal|s from 39.9 to 4i.( 

;,on;c articles of diet, and the great extra expenditure now necessar 
for the treatment of4iospiUl patients, dfepending on the gre^r cal 
for additional ‘ stiff,’ more especially forfcursing, and an altered mod 
of .reatl'yent of accidents and opyations, as also the greater amoun 
'of stimulants now exhibited, el^-”* 

' See Statistical Society’s “Journal,” vpl. xivi., u. ly;,, 





a in ® Citation of life, 
^ 45*3 yA» a gaitt^o^ 
^ the avora^ duration df li£ Mr. 
also showed that by far the lar^ propr- 
jdon m the increased duration of human life in Engknd 
IS lived at useful ages, and not at the dependent ages 
of either childhood or old age. This little statement is 
absolutely conclusive on the subject; but we are apt to 
overlook how much the figures mean. No such change 
could take place with6ut a great increase in the ^M*tality 
of the people. Not only have fewer died,, but the 
masses who have lived have been healthier, and 
have suffered less from sickness than they did. Though 


no statistics are available on this point, we must assume 
that like causes produce like effects ; and if the weaker, 
who would otherwise have died, have been able to 


survive, the strong must also have been Ifetter than 
they would otherwise have been. From the nature of 
the figures, also, the improvement muA have been 
among the masses, and not^among a select class whose 
figures throw up the average. The figures to be affected 
relate to such large masses of population, that so great 
a change in the average could not have 6ccurred if 
only a small percentage of the population had improved 


in health. 


I should like also to point out that the improvement 
in health actually recorded obviously relates to^ trans- 
ition stage. Many of the improvements in the con- 
dition of the working clashes 'have only taken place 
quite recently# They have not, tHerefoije, affected all 
through their existence any ^ but the youngest lives. 
When the improvements* have been in existence for a 
longer period, so that the lives of all who are living 
i^fust have beeu affected frb^ birth by the changed 
conditions, we may infer that even a greater gain in 
the i?iean duration of 4ife,will be shds^m. As it is, the 
gain is enormous. W^iethfir it is due •to better and 
more abundant food and d^^tjjing, to better sanitation, 
to belter knowledge of medicine, or to the§e and other 
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I 

causes combined, the improvement has beyond all 
question taken place. 

The next figures I shall refer to are those wejl-known 
ones relating to the consumption of the articles which 
the masses consume. 1 copy merely the figures in the 
Statistical Abstract for the years 1840 and 1881 : 


Quantities of the Principal Imported and Excisable Articles retained 
for Home Consumption, per Head of the Total Population of the 
United Kingdoms 






1840. 

1881. 

Bacon and hams .... 

. lbs. 

O.OI 

13-93 

Butter 

• j> 

1-05 

6.36 

Cheese 

• 

0.92 

5-77 

Currants aijd raisins . . . 

• )) 

145 

4-34 

Eggs 

. No. 

363 

21.65 

Potatoes 

. lbs. 

0,01 

12.85 

Rice . . .• 

• )i 

0.90 

16.32 

Cocoa 

• )j 

0.08 

0.31 

Coffee ......... 


1.08 

0.89 

Corn, wheat, and wheat flour 


42.47 

216.92 

Raw sugar 


15.20 

58.92 

Refined sugar 


nil 

8.44 

lea 


1.22 

4.58 

Tobacco 

• » 

0.86 

1.41 

Wine 

. galls. 

0.25 

0-45 

Spirits 

• }j 

! 0-97 

1.08 

Malt 

. bshls. 

ji 

1*59 

1.91- 


This wonaeriui dtaoie may speak for itself. It is an 
obvious critTcism that many of the articles are also 
articlesiof home prodi^Aionj so that the increase does 
not show the real increase of tRe consumption of the 
whole population per l^ad. A^uming a stationary 
production at home, the increased 'consumptiojjp^er 
' head cannot be^so much as i^ here stated for the im- 
ported article only. The^e*ar^ other articles, however, 
s» ch jis rice, tea, sugar, joffee, tobacco, spirits, wine 


xciir 1070. 
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and malt, which are either wholly imported, or where 
we have the excisable figures as well, and they all— 
with the one exception of coffee — tell a clear tale. The 
increase in tea and sugar appears especially significant, 
the consumption per head now being four times in 
round figures what it was forty years ago. There could 
be no better evidence of diffused material well-being 
among the masses. The articles are not such that the 
increased consumption by the rich cquld *nave made 
much difference. It is the consumpti©n emphatically of 
the mass which is here in question. ^ 

As regards the articles imported, which are also 
articles of home production, it has, moreover, to be 
noted that in several of them, bacon and hams, cheese 
and butter, the increase is practically from nothing tc 
a very respectable figure. The import of bacon and 
hams alone is itself nearly equal to the estimated con- 
sumption among the working classes fifty years ago, 
who consumed no other meat. *• 

The only other figures I^hall mention are those 
relating to education, pauperism, crime, and savings 
banks. But I need not detain you here. The figures 
are so well known that I must almost apologize foi 
repeating them. I only insert them to round off the 
statement. « • 

As to education, we have practically only figures 
going back thirty years. In 1851, in ^England, the 
children in average attendance at schools aided b) 
parliamentary grants numbered* 239,000, and in Scot- 
land 32,000; ir\ 1881 the figures "v^re 21^6^,000 anc 
410,000. If anything is to be jillowed at all in favoui 
of parliamentary grants as raising the character^ of edu 
cation, such a change of numbers is most ^gnificant 
The children of the ftiasses a^e.in fact, now obtaining 
a ^0«iid education all round, while fifty years ago th< 
masses had either no edicatjon at all or*ii comparativeh 

E or one. Dropping statistics for the montent, I shoul< 
e to give my own testimogy^to an observed Jact 0 
social life— that there fe nothine: so striking pr so satis 
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factory to those who can carry their memories back 
nearly forty years, as to observe the superiority of the 
education of the masses at the present time to what it 
was then. I suppose the most advanced common edu- 
cation forty or fifty years ago was in Scotland, but the 
superiority of the common school system there at the 
present day to what it was forty years ago is immense. 
If Scotland has gained so much, what must it have 
been in Eflglaijd, where there was no national system 
.fifty years ago at*all? Thus at the present day not only 
do we get all children into schools, or nearly all, but 
the education for the incrfeased numbers is better than 
that which the fortunate few alone obtained before. 

Next as to crime, the facts to note are that rather 
more than forty years ago, with a population little more 
than half what it is now, the number of criminal 
offenders committed for trial (1839) was 54,000: in 
England alone 24,000. N ow the corresponding figures 
are, Unitell Kingdom 22,000, and England 15,000; 
fewer criminal^ by a great deal in a much larger popu- 
lation. Of course the figures are open to the observa- 
^ tion that changes in legislation providing for the sum- 
mary tritl of offences that formerly went to the assizes 
may have had some effect. But the figures show so 
great and gracjualea change, that there is ample margin 
for the results of legislative changes, without altering 
the inference that there is less serious crime now in 
the population than th^re was fifty years ago. Thus 
an improvement as regaais crime corresponds to the 
better education ^tnd well-being of th^ masses. 

Next as regards pauperism; here again the figures 
are so* imperfect thal we icanijot go back quite fifty 
years. It is matter of history, however, that pauperism 
was nearly Ijreaking ^(fwn the (5Duntry half a century 
ago. The expenditure*on poor relief early in tbf^en- 
tury and dowiyto i830-3i^wa» nearly as great dX times 
as it is nowf With half <he population in the country 
tiiat tthere now is, the iurden o(,;the poor was the 
same. Sinc^^fffp, howev^, wefhavrcontinuousiigures, 
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and from these we know that, with a constantly in- 
creasing population, there is an absolute decline in the 
amount of pauperism. The earliest and latest figures 
are: 


Paupers in Receipt of Relief in the v > demientioned Years at 
given Dates, 



1849. 

.188.. 

England . . . . 

934,000 

122,000^ 

> 803,000 

Scotland 

102,000 

Ireland 

620, yoo 

109,(500 

United Kingdom . 

1,676,000 

1,014,000 


Thus in each of the three divisions of the United 
Kingdom there is a material decline, and most of all in 
Ireland, the magnitude of the decline there being no 
doubt due to the fact that the figures are for a period 
just after the great famine, ^ut how remote we seem 
to be from those days of famine! 

Last of all we come to the figures of savings banks. 
A fifty years’ comparison gives the following results 
for the whole kingdom: 



1831. 

1881. 

Number of depositors . 

429,0^0 

A. 140,000 

Amount of deposits . 


.£80,334,000 

„ per depositpr . 


,/i9 


An increase of tenfcfid in the number of depositors, 
and of fivefold and i\?ore in tjje amounts lof deposits! 
It s^ms obvious from these figilres that the habit and 
mea^of saving have become widely c|iffused in these 
fifty years. The change is •of course in part due to a 
mere , change in the facinties*offered for obtaining de- 

185C1. 



posits; but allowing ample margin for the efEact of in- 
creased facilities, we have still before us evidence of 
more saving among the masses. 

There is yet one other set of statistics I should like to 
notice in this connection, those relating to the progress 
of industrial and provident co-operative societies in 
England and Wales. These I abstract*from the special 
appendix to the “Co-operative Wholesale Society’s 
Annual Aknanac and Diary” for the present year (pp. 
8 1 and 82). Unfortunately the figures only go back 
to 1862, but the*growth up to i862«appears to have 
been very small. Now, however, most material advance 
is shown: • 



1862. 

i 1881. 

Number of members . 

t 

90,000 

525,000 

Capital -^ 


£ 

Share . ^ . 

428,000 

5,881,000 

Loan 

55.000 

1,267,000 

Sales . . . . • . . 

1 2,333,000 

20,901,000 

Net profit 

1 165,000 

1,617,000 


Such*figures are still small compared with what we 
should like to see them, but they at least indicate pro- 
gress among flie iirorking classes, and not retrogression 
or standing still. 

To conclude this part of the evidence, we find un- 
doubtedly that in longer life, in increased consumption 
of the chief comijioditie^they use, in better education, 
in greater freedom from crime and pauperism, and in 
incre^ed savings, thqi masses of the people are better, 
immensely better, th 5 n th^y wtre fifty years ago. This 
is quite co^isistent witj^ the fac^ which we all lament, 
that there is a residump still unimproved, but apparently 
a smaller residuum both in^^roportion to tjie poji^lation 
and absolutely, than wasithe*case fifty years ogo; and 
with the fact that the iAprolement, measured even by 
a low ideal, ]^r toc^si^all. No one can contemolate 
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the condition of the masses of the peqple without 
desiring something like a revolution for the better. 
Still, the fact of progress in the last fifty years— pro- 
gress which is really enormous when a comparison is 
made with the former state of things— must be recog- 
nized. Discontent with the present must not make us 
forget that things have been so much worse. 

But the question is raised: Have the worl^ng classes * 
gained in proportion with others by th'e development 
of material wealth during the last fifty years? The 
question is not one which wQuld natually excite much 
interest among those who Would answer the primary 
question as to whether the working classes have 
gained or not, as I have done, in the affirmative. 
Where all are getting on, it does not seem very prac- 
tical in those who are getting on slowly to grgdge the 
quicker advance of others. Usually those who put the 
question have some vagCie idea that the capitalist 
classes, as they are called, secure for themselves all the 
benefits of the modern advarf^e in weahh; the rich, it 
is said, are becoming richer, and the poor are becom- 
ing poorer. It will be convenient then to exaipine the 
additional question specifically. If the answer agrees 
with what has already been advanced, then, as nobody 
doubts that material wealth has increased, all will be 
forced to admit that the working classes have had a fair 
share. 

At first sight it would appfear that thef enormous, 
figures of the increase of capiftl, whiqji belong, it is as- 
sumed, to the capitalist classes, are incon^stent with 
the notion of the non-capitalist classes having hadia fair 
share. In the paper which I reafl to the SocjjBty four 
years ago, on “ The Recent Agcumulationaof Capital 
in the United Kingdom,” the exclusion at which I 
arriveJNvas that in the ten years, 1865^5, there had 
been an, increase of 40 per cent, in the cagital of the 
nation, and 27 per cent, in the* amount of capital ^er 
head, that is, allowing for the ^ntreaseia^opulatton. • 
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Going back Jo 1843, which is as far as we can •go back 
with the income tax returns, we also find that since 
then the gross assessment, allowing for the income 
from Ireland not then included in. the returns, has in- 
creased from 280 million pounds to 577 million pounds, 
or more than 100 per cent, in less than fifty years. 
Assuming capital to have increased in proportion, it is 
not to be wondered at that the impression of a group of 
people calltd the capitalist classes getting richer and 
richer, while the mass remain poor or become poorer, 
should be entertained. Allowing for*the increase of 
population, the growth of capital and income-tax in- 
come is really much smaller than the growth of the 
money income of the working classes, which we have 
found to be something like 50 to 100 per cent, and 
more per head in fifty years, but the impression to the 
contrary undoubtedly exists, and is very natural. 

The error is partly in supposing that the capitalist 
classes ren^in the same in number. This is not the 
case; and I have two pieces of statistics to refer to 
which seem to show that the capitalist classes are far 
^from stationary, and that they receive recruits from 
period tc^ period— in other words, that wealth, in cer- 
tain directions, is becoming more diffused, although it 
may not be diffusing itself as we should wish. 

The first evidence 1 refer to is that of the Probate 
Duty returns. Through the kindness of the Commis- 
sioners of InlJnd Revenijp, I am able to put before you 
a statement ’of the njumjjer of probates granted in 
1881, and of the amounts of property '‘proved,” with 
which we niay compare similar figures published by 
Mr. Porter in his “ Prf%re^ of the Nation” for 1838, 

I am sorry to say Mr. Porter’s figures for 1838 are far 
more detailed than thoee I am able to give; a more 
minute comparison wdlfld be most instructive; Jpt I 
was unfortunat^y too late in applying to the Commis- 
.sioners of Wand Revei^ift f|>r the details, which 1 
found, they were most wjjling to give. However, the 
statement tljfijp^ppliid^tp me, arjd the comjjarisQn 
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which cah thus be made, seem most instructive. They 
are as follows; 


Statement of Number of Prohates granted in 1882, vkith Amounts of 
Property Proved^ and Average per Probate [from figures supplied 
by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue] ; and Comparison with 
a similar Statement for 1838 \Jrom Portet^s Progress of the 
Nationf pp. 600 et seq\ 



Number of Probates. 

i 

• 

Amount of PropcAy. 

• 

Amount of 
Property 
per £sute. 


1882. 

1838. 

1882. 

1838. 

^82. 

1838. 

England . . . 

45,555 

21,900 

* £ 

118,120,961 

£ 

47.604,755 

£ 

2,600 

£ 

2,170 

Scotland . . . 

5,221 

1,272 

13,695,314 

2,817,260 

2,600 

2,200 

Ireland . . . . ! 

4.583 

2,196 

8,544,579 

4,465,240 

1,900 

2,000 

United Kingdom 

55,359 

25.368 

^ 140,360,854 

54.887,255 

1 

2,500 

2,160 


I 


Thus, in spite of the enormous increase of property 
passing at death, amounting tq over 150 per cent., 
which is more than the increase in the inconye-tax in- 
come, the amount of property per estate has not sens- 
ibly increased. The increase of the number of estates 
is more than double, and greater therefore than the in- 
crease of population, but the increase of capital per 
head of the capitalist classes^ in England only 19 per 
cent., and in the United Kingdpm only I5 per cent. 
Curiously enough, I may state, it ist hardly correct to 
speak of the capitalist classes as holding tnis property, 
as the figures include a small ^grcehtage of insolvent 
estates; but allowing all the property to belong to the 
capitalist classes, still we have the fact that those classes 
areili0selves increasing. Thejinay be only a minority 
of the naticrti, though I. think a consid^able minority, 
as 55,1)00 estates passing ‘ip a year represent from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 persons as possessing property 
si^jec^ to probate .duty; ancfultese ftgm£s, it must be 
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rejnembereclf do not include real property at all Still, 
small or large as the minority may be, the fact we have 
before us is that in the last fifty years it has been an 
increasing minority, and a minority increasing at a 
greater rate than the increase of general population. 
Wealth, to a certain extent, is more jiiffused than it 
was. 

If 1 had been able to obtain more details, it would 
have been* possible to specify the different sizes of 
^estates and the different percentages of increase, from 
which it would not only have appeared whether the 
owners of personal property were increasing in number, 
but whether the very rich were adding to theif wealth 
more than the moderately rich, or vice versa. But it is 
something to know at least that there are more owners. 

1 trust the Commissioners of Inland Revenue will see 
their way in their next report to give more details on 
this very interesting point.i 

Before jiassing on I should like to add a caution 
which may not be necessary in this room, but which 
may be needed outside. All such figures must be taken 
with a good deal of qualification, owing to variations 
of detail in the method of levying the duty at different 
times, variations in the character of the administration, 
and the like qaus^s. I notice, for instance, an unusu- 
ally remarkable increase boih in the number of owners 
and amount of property passing in Scotland; this last 
fact, I believe, having ^ready given rise to the state- 
ment that tBere has been^omething unexampled in the 
increase o^ personal property in Scotland. The ex- 
planation appears to be, however, that the increase of 
property in ScotlandiS, to,some extent, only apparent, 
being due partly, for instance, to the fact that by Scotch 

^ It appears that the inftease in the number of probatesjjy less 
than £i,ooo is 18,490 to 41,278, or about ito percent., the 
avetage value per probate being»mu(!n the same; while thg increase 
of the number of probates fcf morf than ;^i,ooo is from 6,878 to 
12,629, or over Sojper cent., gnd the average value per probate has * 
increased froni^Mffrtjo to 
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law mortgages are real property, wherea? in England 
they are personal property, so that it was necessary, in 
the course of administering the tax, to pass a special 
law enabling the Commissioners of Inland ‘Revenue to 
bring Scotch mortgages into the category of personal 
property.^ Thi^ is only one illustration of the caution 
with which such figures must be used. Taking them 
in the lump, and not pressing comparisons between 
the three divisions of the United Kipgdd'm, or any 
other points of detail which might be dangerous, wCc 
appear to be safe in the main conclusion that the num- 
ber of owners of personal property liable to probate 
duty has increased in the last fifty years more than the 
increase of population, and that on the average these 
owners are only about 15 per cent, richer than they 
were, while the individual income of the working 
classes has increased from 50 to 100 per centi 
The next piece of statistics I have to refer to is the 
number of separate assessments in that part ( f Schedule 
D known as Part L, viz., Tra#es and Professions, which 
excludes public companies and their sources of income, 
where there is no reason to believe that the number of 
separate assessments corresponds in any way to the 
number of individual incomes. Even in Part I. there 
can be no exact correspondence, as partnerships make 
only one return; but in comparing distant periods, it 
seems not unfair to assume that the increase or de- 
crease of assessments would correspond to*the increase 
or decrease of individual incpmee. This Aiust be the 
case, unless we assume that in the interval ipaterial dif- 
ferences were likely to arise from the changes in the 
number of partnerships to whicH' individuals belonged, 
or from partnerships as a rule comprising a greater or 
less number of individuals. Utiing the figifres with all 
thes^mualifications, we get the fSlIowing comparison: 

^ See ‘^iSpecial Report of Coimisitopers of Inland Revenue,” 1870, 
vol L,*p. 99. The law on this anu other points was altered by 2^ & 24 
Viet, cap. 80. * 
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Number of Felons at dijferent Amounts of Income ch<&ged under 
Schedule D in 1843 and 1879-80 compared [in England]} 





1843. 

1879-80. 

£ £ 

150 and under 200 . . 

39,366 
20.370 , 

130,101 

200 

71 

300 . . 

88,445 

300 

» 

400 . . 

137429 

39,896 

400 

77 

500 . . 

6,781 

16,501 

500 

”f 

600 . . 

4,780 

”.317 

6,894 

600 

77 

goo . . 

2,672 

. 700 

77 

8oc^ . . 

1,874 

47054 

800 

77 

900 . . 

1,442 • 

3.595 

900 

• 77 

1,000 . . 

, 894 

1.396 

1,000 

77 

2,000 . . 

• 4,228 

10,352 

2,000 

77 

3,000 . . 

i »235 

3.131 

3,000 

„ 

4,000 . . 

526 

1.430 

4,000 

77 

5,000 . . 

339 

758 

5,000 

77 

10,000 . . 

493 

1.439 

10,000 

77 

50,000 . . 

200 

785 

50,000 and* upwards . . . 

1 8 

1 

68 


T|tal .... 

106,637 

^ 320,162 


Here the increase in all classes, from the lowest to 
, the highest, is between two and three times, or rather 
more th^n three times, with the exception of the high- 
est class of all, where the numbers, however, are quite 
incafjsiderable^ Again a proof, I think, of the greater 
diffusion of wealth so far as the assessment of income 
to income tax under Schedule D may be taken as a 
sign of the person assessed having wealth of some kind, 
which I feai* is not aWavs the case. If the owners of 
this income^ at least of the smaller incomes, are to be 
considered as not among the capitalists, but among the 
working classes — a v^ry ^irguable proposition— then 
the increase of the number of incomes from / 1 50 up 
to say £iyd^ a year is t sign of ihe increased earnings 
of working classes, wlfch are not usually thougljf .rf b^y 
thaf name. TJie increase in ijiis instance is out of all 
proportion to the increa^*of population. 

‘ The figures ^0^1843 ganiiot be given for either Scotland or 
Ireland. 
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In gWing these figures 1 have omitted ^the incomes 
under £ 1 50. There is quite a want of satisfactory data 
for any comparison, I think, except as regards inchmes 
actually subject to assessment, and the data at the be- 
ginning of the period are specially incomplete. 

Whichever w,ay we look at the figures, therefore, we 
have this result, that while the increase of personal 
property per head of the capitalist class, according to 
the probate returns, is comparatively sQiallf being only 
about 15 per cent., yet there is ai? increase of the, 
number of people receiving good incomesTrom trades 
and professions out of all proportion Ic the increase of 
population. We cannot but infer from this that the 
number of the moderately rich is increasing, and that 
there is little foundation for the assertion that the rich 
are becoming richer. All the facts agree, The working 
classes have had large additions to their capital 

has increased in about equal ratio; but ttf^r ^^rease of 
capital per head of the capitalist classes is tf i 10 means 
so great as the increase of #brking-class inDn-,es. 

I should wish further to point out, nowev^t^r, that it 
is a mistake to speak of the income in the various , 
schedules to the income tax as the income of e few, or 
exclusively of classes which can be called capitalist or 
rich. A suspicion of this has alreadyrbe^n raised by |he 
facts as to trades and professions. Let me just mention 
this one little fact in addition. Out of ^190,000,000 
assessed under Schedule A ^n 1881-82, the sum of 
£ 1 1,359,000 was exempted ^rora duty as being the in- 
come of people whose whole Incoma fron^ all sources 
was under ^ 1 50 a year. If we could get at the fact as 
to how the shares of public .confpanies are held,**and as 
to the immense variety of interests in lands and houses, 
we should have amplo confirmation of what^has already 
appMjred from the probate duty^gures, that there is a 
huge minority interested jn property^n the United 
Kingdtom, great number^ of V/Jiom would n®t be spoken 
of as the capitalist classes. 

•To tpst the que^ion«as tg^wnetnenjlje has been 




any disproiprtionate incifease of capital, and bf the in- 
come from it, in yet another way, I have endeavoured 
to make an analysis of the income tax returns them- 
selves, distinguishing in them what appears to be the 
income of idle capital from income which is derived 
not so much from the capitalltself as^ from the labour 
bestowed in using the capital. Only the roughest es- 
timate can be made, and the data, when we go back to 
1843, are eveq more incomplete than they are now; but 
I have endeavoured as faras possible to give everything 
to capital that ought to be given, and not to err on the 
side of assigning it too ^mall a share. The whole of 
Schedule A is thus assigned to capital, although it is 
well known that not even in Schedule A is the income 
obtained without exertion and care, and some risk of 
loss, which are entitled to remuneration. In Schedule 
D also rhave allowed that all the income from public 
companies and foreign investments is from Idle capital, 
although jiere the vigilance necessary, and the risk 
attendant on the business, are really most serious, and 
part of the so-called profit is not really interest on idle 
capital at all, but strictly the remuneration of labour. 
I have* also rather exaggerated than depreciated the 
estimate for capital employed in trades and professions, 
my estimate ^eing rather more than that of Mr. Dudley 
Baxter in his famous paper on the National Income. 
With these explanations I submit the accompanying 
estimate of *the share gf capital in the income-tax in- 
come at different dates (see p. 416). 

This esdmatednay be summarized^ as follows: 


Summary of Analysis of Income-Tax Income in undermentioned Years, 
[Ifi millidlis of ppunds.] 




if 6 iirq^nti* wuopss 


Analysis of the Income Tax Returns for the undermentioned Years^ 
showing the Estimated Income from Capital on the one side^ and 
the Estimated Income from Wages of Superintendence and Salaries 
on the other side. 


[In millions of ppunds, ooo,ooo’s omitted, i.r., IO=;^IO, 000,000.] 



1881. 

i8f2. 


1843. 

b 

From 

Capital. 

From 

Salaries, 

etc. 

,, 1 Fnfm 

! 

Brom 

Capital. 

From 
Salaries, j 
etc. 

Schedule A — 

Land, tithes, etc., | 
exclusive ofV 
houses . . ) 


t, 
^ . 

nil . 


nil 


nil 


60, 

57 . 

nil ! 

j 

nil 1 

nil 

Messuages, etc. . 


62, j 

! 

4I) 

Schedule B— 





c 

36) 

Occupation of land 

25.' 

44 r 

22I, ; 

i 

3 % 1 

20 , 

Schedule C . . . 

40, 

'nil 

29. 

nil 

1 129, 

nil 

464, 

nil 

„ D (Part I.) 

„ „( ,, 11 .) 

„ E . . . 

64,^ 

100* j 
1 nir 1 

3 *. j 
47 . 1 

49 . 

ml 

291, 

12, 

nil 

' 33 ) 1 

nil 1 

20, 

nil 

II. 


407, 

! 177. ' 

252^, 1 

1074, 

188;, 

j 9 ih 


Note.— I n the estimate for 1843 figures assigned to Schedule A 
are only those of lands and tithes and houses to correspond with the 
existing Schedule A: and the figures of Schedule D, include mines, 
quarries, railways, etc., now in Schedule D. An estimate is also made 
of the totals for Ireland, based on the returns of i834fthe total gross 
income under all the schedules thus Estimated t>eing about 30 million 
pounds. 


' Interest on 500 millions 6f capital in 1881 at 5 per c^t. In my 
paper on accumulations of capital, I e^imated agricul{pral capital at 
a larger sum than this; buf since then tljere has been some loss of 
agricskuml capital, and if a larger sum wfere taken, the rate of interest 
used in tfle calcfllation for the present purpose should be less; 

‘ ® Estimating that the income he»e is worth four yfars’ purchase, 
and 4hat it ma> be capitalized tt that rate; and then allowing that 
‘ this capital earns 10 per cent., the rest teiqg wagaj^ superintenBence 
or salaries. 



Thus a vf ry large part of the increase of th6 income- 
tax income m the last forty years is not an increase of 
the income from capital at all in any proper sense of 
the word. On the contrary, the increase in the income = 
from capital is only about two-thirds of the total in- 
crease. This increase is, moreover, af a less rate than 
the increase of the capital itself, as appearing from the 
Probate Duty returns,' a point which deserves special 
notice. The conclusion therefore is, that the working 
.^classes have not been losing in the last fifty years 
through the fruits of their labour bein| increasingly ap- 
propriafed to capital. Oa^ the contrary, the income from 
capital has at least no more than kept pace with the 
increase of capital itself, while the increase of capital 
per head, as we have seen, is very little ; so that it may 
be doubted whether the income of the individual capi- 
talist from capital has on the average increased at all. 
If the return to capital had doubled, as the wages of 
the workii^ classes appear to have doubled, the aggre- 
gate income of the capitalist classes returned to the 
income tax would now be 800 instead of 400 millions. 
In other words, it would not be»far short of the mark 
to say yiat almost the whole of the great material im- 
provement of the last fifty years has gone to the masses. 
The share of capital is a very small one. And what 
has not gone* to the workmen, so called, has gone to 
remunerate people who are really workmen also, the 
persons who*se incomes^ are returned under Schedule 
D as from ^‘Trades and^ Professions.” The capitalist 
as such gets a low inte*rest for his money, and the 
aggregate return to capital is not a third part of the 
aggregate income of fke cpuntry, which may be put at 
not less khan 1,200 millions, add is, I should estimate, 
not much more than a fcurth part. 

It will be interestirJjf, I think, to present these^on- 
clusions in th^form of an account. We Have not, as I 
have already said, an ^5:act statement ^f aggregate 

’ Tiiese returns, however, it should always be remer^ibered, do not 
include real prjgjrfy. 

I. 
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earnings/ either at the beginning or at thp end of the 
period; but assuming the aggregate income of the 
people as about 1,200 millions now, and that the wages 
> of working men are, per head, twice what they were, 
the aggregates in 1843 the present time would 

compare as follows : 


Progress of National Income. 
[In millions of pounds.] 




Income 

Increase. 

» ■ 

Income 





in 1843. 

Time. 

. 

Amount. « 

Per Cent. 

Capitalist classes from 

) 


1 

i 


capital 


190 

400 

210 

TIO 

Working income in in- 
come-tax returns . . 


90 ' 

180 

90 

100 

Working income not in 
income-tax returns . j 

i 

235 

620 

00 

00 

160 

1 

1 

1 

5 «S ! 
1 

1,200 

68f 

130 


Progress of National Capital Paying Prohate Duty. 



1838. 

t 

Present 

Time. 

Incjrease. 

Amount. Per C'^nt. 


i 

i 

£ 1 

Amount of capital 

55 inlns. 

140 mins. 

85*mlns. 155 

„ per estate . . 

2,200 

f 

[ 21^00 

300 14 

1 — 

— 



: j ^ 


Note.— I ncrease of working income per head 100 per cent. 


From this it appeal that the increase qf what is 
known as working-cbss income in the ^gregate is 
gr^er than that of any other class, being 1 6o per cent, 
while ftie return to capital and the ret\jm to what are 
called the capitalist classes,* ^yhether it is from capital 
' proper or, as I maintain, % return only in the nature of, 
w^ges, has only incjeased aboattoo per <^nL, altb^h 
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capital itsel/has increased over 150 per cent. At the 
same time the capitalist classes themselves have greatly 
increased in number, so that the amount of capital 
^possessed among them per head has only increased 1 5 
per cent., notwithstanding the great increase in capital 
itself, and the average income* per head can have hardly 
increased at all. On the other hand, as the masses of 
the nation, taking the United Kingdom altogether, 
have onl/ increased about 30 per cent, since 1843, 
•when these incoijie tax figures begin, while their aggre- 
gate incomes have increased 160 per cent., it is ex- 
plainedTiow these incon\es have gained, individually, 
about 100 per cent, as against hardly any increase at 
all in the incomes of what are called the capitalist classes, 
on the average. Thus the rich have become more 
numerous, but not richer individually; the “ poor ” are, 
to some* smaller extent, fewer; and those who remain 
“poor” are, individually, twice aswell off on the average 
as they wve fifty years ago. The “poor” have thus 
had almost all jhe benefit of the great material advance 
of the last fifty years. 

We may now conclude this long inquiry. It has been 
shown directly, 1 believe, tha^, while the individual in- 
comes of the^woKking classes have largely increased, 
the prices of the main articles of their consumption 
have rather declined; and the inference as to their 
being much tetter off wfcich would be drawn from these 
facts is full^ supported by statistics showing a decline 
in the rate ^f mortality, an increase o^ the consumption 
of articles in general use, an improvement in general 
educaUion, a diminuticfi of-crinie and pauperism, a vast 
increase t)f the number of depositors in savings banks, 
and other ^idences of general Well-being. ^ 

Finally, the increa?(! of the return to c^italhaf not 
been in any way in proportion, the yield on me same 
amount of tapital beingdess than it was, ai^ thfi capital 
'tselfc being more diffused, wnile the remuneration of 
‘ labour has enormousfv Increased.# The facts dft what 
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we should have expected from the condirions of pro- 
duction in recent years. Inventions having been mul- 
tiplied, and production having been increasingly effici- 
ent, while capital has been accumulated rapidly, it is^ 
the wage receivers who must have the benefit. The 
competition of capital keeps profits down to the lowest 
point, and workmen consequently get for themselves 
nearly the whole product of the aggregate industry of 
the country. It is interesting, nevertheless/co find that 
the facts correspond with what theory should lead us# 
to anticipate. 

The moral is a very obviijus one. Whatever may 
be said as to the ideal perfection or imperfection of the 
present economic rigime, the fact of so great an advance 
having been possible for the masses of the people in 
the last half-century is encouraging. It is something 
to know that whether a better rSgime is conceivable or 
not, human nature being what it is now (and I am one 
of those who think that the regime is the best, the 
general result of a vast conijMunity living as the British 
nation does, with all the means of healthy life and 
civilization at command, being little short of a marvel 
if we only consider for a moment what vices of anarchy 
and misrule in society ,have had to be rooted out to 
make this marvel) ; still, whether best of not, it is some- 
thing to know that vast improvement has been possible 
with this regime. Surely the lesson is tijat the nation 
ought to go on improving om the same lines, relaxing 
none of the efforts which * have been so successful 
Steady progress in the direction maintaine/1 for the last 
fifty years must soon make the English people vastly 
superior to what they ^re row.^ « * 

I should like to add just one or two remarfcs bearing 
on questions of the ifioment, and as to thS desirability 
of po^ibility of a change of itgime now so much dis- 
cussed^ which the figures I have brought before you 
suggest. (5fne is, that apart from all objections of prin- 
ciple to schemes of confiscating capital,— land nation-. 
aiizatbn,or collectfvisirt, or v^Iiaiever thejmaybe called, 
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— the masses could not hope to have much to divide 
by any such schemes. Taking the income from capital 
at 400 million pounds, we must not suppose that the 
.whole of that would be divisible among the masses if 
capital were confiscated. What the capitalist classes 
spend is a very different thirfg from what they make. 
The annual savings of the country now exceed 200 
million pounds, being made as a rule, though not ex- 
clusively, •by ,the capitalist classes. If then the 400 
• million pounds wjere to be confiscated, one of two things 
would happen : either the savings would not be made, 
in which case the conditi«^ of the working classes would 
soon deteriorate, for everything depends upon the 
steady increase of capital; or the savings would be 
made, in which case the spending power of the masses 
would not be so very much increased. The difference 
would be that they would be owners of the capital, 
but the income would itself remain untouched. The 
system un^ler which large capitals are in a few hands 
may, in fact, have its good side in this, that the Jay 
Goulds, Vancferbilts, and Rothschilds cannot spend 
their income. The consequent accumulation of capital 
is, in fagt, one of the reasons why the reward for labour 
is so high, and the masses ^t nearly all the benefit of 
the great inci;pasev of production. The other remark I 
have to make is that if the object really aimed at by 
those who talk of land nationalization and the like is 
carried out, the people^who will suffer are those who 
receive lar^e wages.* To effect what they intend, the 
agitators njust not merely seize on jhe property of a 
few, they must confiscate what are as much earnings as 
those ^f a mechanic dm a labourer, and the wages of the 
most skSled mechanics and artisans themselves. The 
agitation if, in fact, to^level d(Bvn, to iminish the re- 
ward of labourers wite receive a larg * wage because 
they can do the work the community requires, fhe proof 
being thauin a market ^without favour ihey*get the 
wage, and to increase jhe feward of omer laoourers 
beyond what in the failie free market the co^imuijity 
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would freely give them. Whether the production would 
be continued at all if there were any success in these 
attempts, common sense will tell us. Those who have^ 
done some hard work in the world will, I am sure, agree# 
with me that it is only done by virtue of the most 
powerful stimula^its. Take away the rewards, and even 
the best would probably not givb themselves up to 
doing what the community wants and now pays them 
for doing, but they would give themselves up either to 
idleness or to d9ing something else^ The war of the^ 
land nationalizer and Socialist is then not so mpch with 
the capitalist as with the workman, and the importance 
of this fact should not be lost sight of. 

[NoTE.—This essay is reprinted as it stood originally, for the 
general reasons stated in the preface to the present volumes, though it 
is specially tempting to give later figures in this case, pripes having 
become lower and wages having risen in the last twenty years. I 
would refer all interested to th^ recent Board of Trade Blue-book 
(C. d. 1761) mentioned in notes to previous essays, and^to the Report 
on Wholesale and Retail Prices, Na,32i, Sess. 1^03.] 
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FOREIGN COMPETITION.^ 


A PHENOMENON is being Treated at the pre- 
sent time which is often witnessed in times of 
depression of trade. The cry is raised that trade is 
being destroyed by foreign competition. Every bale 
of goods or ton of. ironwork which comes from a foreign 
country into England “ at a lower price than the same 
articles could be produced at home ’’ is made the text 
of a discourse on the decline of English manufacturing. 
The multiplication abroad of manufactories of those 
articles w4iich we produce for export is made the text 
of similar discourses. “See,” it is said, “how some 
nations which were formerly our customers are manu- 
facturing for themselves, and how other nations are 
going ^0 the shops of rivals like the United States, 
France, and Germany, who^are gaining upon us every 
day in the race.’* There is an essential fallacy in the- 
whole argument, for the alleged facts, even if they were 
true, would* not prove that foreign competition causes 
our manufacturing ind«stry to decline, although it may 
be coincident with that decline. It is notorious, indeed, 
that everywhere* abroad, and not least in Germany and 
the United States, manufacturing industry is depressed 
as much as it is herft,*so that pur. agitators really mean 
that English manufacturing causes that of Germany to 
fall off and Germaij manufacfuring that of England, 
whereas the natural inference would be tjiat a cofhmon 
effect must hSve a comiqon Cause, and that iUs some- 
thing else* than comp^itioij which mak/s foreign and 

f 
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English manufacturing be simultaneously ^depressed. 
But, apart from direct arguments as to the causes of 
the present depression in trade, we think it may be 
, useful to inquire into the meaning of the words so , 
freely employed. What would happen if English manu- 
facturing were “ declining to any material extent and 
foreign manufacturing beginning 4 :o take its place? 
What would be the loss of income or transfer of labour 
and capital involved? If people were apcuStomed to 
measure their words in such discussions, or realize to 
themselves what they mean, a good aeal of loose talk 
would be prevented, and a jucter and more practical 
view formed of the economic incidents of the hour. 

To take first the question of our foreign export trade. 
How much of the national income ‘is really derived 
from that trade ? To judge by the common language 
of the agitators we refer to, England would be nothing 
without its exports to foreign nations. Almost our 
whole trade and industry, it seems to b^ thought, 
would be at an end; an extensive emigration would be 
necessary; we should be a ruined nation. But, apart 
from questions as to the mutual conveniences of our 
exchanges with foreign nations, from whom jjre get 
much we cannot produce at home, and to whom we 
also send much they cannot produce. at ^11, and much 
they cannot produce so easily as what they send us — 
conveniences which are such that the total extinction 
of our foreign export trade is ^inconceivable— we be- 
lieve it may be affirmed that the possible losS of income 
from the entire loss of our foreign trade would be a 
most measurable and by no means a fatal injury. It 
may be calculated that the gamings of the people of 
the United Kingdom approximate at the pres^2nt mo- 
ment 1, 200 , 000,000 Sterling i year, if thLy do not 
exceed that amount. Mr. Dudle^ Baxter, in his well- 
known bfeok dn the ‘‘National I ncome,’\ published in 
1 868, computyl that in the previous year the aggregate 
tincofne of tha people was ';^8 14,000,000, and there is 
ample reason to believe both that he was fairly accurate 
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and careful in his calculations, into which the.element 
of conjecture enters comparatively little, and that since 
he wrote the numbers, wealth, and resources of the 
people have increased at a wonderful rate. In these 
estimates there is one central fact about which there is 
no dispute — the amount of income as^ssed to income 
tax ; and we know that income has increased over 40 
per cent, in the last ten years of which we have an 
account, I<i tl;e year ended the sth of April, 1865, the 
^gross amount of annual value assessed to income tax 
was 396, 000, 006 sterling, and in 187^ the correspond- 
ing amount was ;^5 7 1,000,000. This is an increase of 
very nearly 44 per cent.1in ten years, and shows with 
what rapid strides the country has progressed. In 1 865, 
again, the amount* charged to income tax, as distin- 
guished from the gross annual value, was ^349,000,000 
sterling, .while in 1875 the corresponding figure is 
;i'498,ooo,ooo sterling, the increase being at the rate 
of 43 per pent. Taking into account the increase of 
exemptions and abatements from the income tax, which 
has been a characteristic of our recent finance, we can 
well believe that the real increase of net income must 
have bepn more, and must have exceeded the propor- 
tionate increase of gross income. That the net incomes 
chargeable to^ inpome tax, ^if the exemptions were 
the same now as in 1865, would considerably exceed 
;^500,ooo,ooo there can be no doubt; and altogether, 
edlowing as well for tl^e incomes under Schedule D 
which escape assessment through incomplete returns, we 
can hardly err in placing tTie net incomes of the income- 
tax-paying classes at somewhere abo*ut ;^'6oo,ooo,ooo 
sterling. But the ing(ime„thus arrived at does not in- 
clude the? large incomes in the Aggregate of the wages- 
receiving cfesses, or th^ income# of many in the upper 
and middle classes ^ich are under the incomer-tax 
limits; and this remainder cag hardly be*tak«fn as less 
than another ;^6oo,ooo^±>o. What withlhe increase 
t'f population and the greats rise of wagjss which has 
occurred since 1867, th^e is ao reason to believe that 
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the proportion of the aggregate income of^ the country 
to what pays income tax is less now than it was when 
Mr. Dudley Baxter wrote, and this proportion would 
give about 1,200,000,000 sterling as the aggregate^ 
There is thus some sanction beyond mere conjecture 
for putting the aggregate income of the country at the 
latter figure. 

Now, to come to our present question — How much 
of this income is derived from our fopeigtt exports ? 
We perceive at once that instead ^of these exp6rts«^ 
being our main ^business, it may be doubted if they 
contribute more than an eiffhth or so mucli to the 
total. Last year, which we take to be a more normal 
year for prices than such years as 1872 and 1873, when 
our exports seemed so much augmfeted, we exported 
goods of British and Irish produce to the value of 
^200,000,000 sterling. But this amount was not in 
reality exclusively British and Irish produce. It in- 
cluded the value of an immense amount of rjw material 
imported from abroad whiclyv^e had worked up — where 
we had added to, but had not created the whole value. 
It included, for instance, in cotton yarn and piece 
goods, about 970,000,000 lbs. of raw materia^ worth, 
say, 2 5,000,000 at the average price of the cotton 

imported in the same year. It incluijed, again, in 
woollen yarn and manufactures, about 140,000,000 lbs. 
or more of raw material, worth, say, /lo, 000, 000 at 
the average price of the wocjl imported in the same 
year. Altogether, deducting^for 4 he valuef of raw ma- 
terial in these exports which had previously been ob- 
tained from abroad, we doubt if we can estimate the 
probable maximum amount jof the net income Airectly 
derived from our exports as more than ;^i4Cf,ooo,ooo. 
In addition, there are®, no doubt, indirect ‘benefits in 
the connection between our trad«*and shipping interests 
.which al^ difficult to estimate, but no Jarge sum im- 
portant* for Vuch an inquiry‘as the present would fall 
to be addedlin that way* to tj;ie amount. Comparing, 
th^n, 40,000,000* with 1, 20(^000, 000, it [s at once 
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seen that tlje labour and capital engaged in foreign 
manufacturing is only a fraction of our whole industry. 
England might still be a great and prosperous country 
^not so great and prosperous as it is now, but still 
great and prosperous — even if the whole of that frac- 
tion were to be at once swept away.# But even if we 
were to Jose our entire foreign custom, the whole of 
the income from what we send to foreigners would not 
be lost. The machines and tools used in manufactur- 
ing and the labpurers would remain, and some use 
could be^ made of them. Only the dffference between 
what would be earned that use and what we now 
get from abroad in return would be lost. The precise 
net los^ would be difficult to state; but it would be 
something much less than ^140,000,000, and perhaps 
not a tenth or a twelfth of the aggregate income of 
;^'i,20o,(K)0,ooo. It is evident that no such loss would 
be fatal to a great country. It would make us no worse, 
probably, ^han the reimposition of the taxes which 
have been remitted during the last twenty years, and 
would be a less calamity, in proportion, than the eco- 
nomic losses of the Franco-German War to France, 
which ^^as much less fitted beforehand than we are to 
stand such a calamity. Probably it could all be made 
up by the coi^mvnity sacrificing only a portion of that 
additional leisure which it has acquired during the last 
thirty years^ in addition to the increase of money 
wages and profits. , 

But theit is, of cours^, no question of losing our 
whole foreign custom at one fell swoop. What people 
have in their minds is that we are threatened with the 
loss 0^ a considerableipart of our export trade. They 
should bfe asked, then, to define what they mean by a 
consideraWe part. Is it a half, a fourth, a fifth; or 
wha^^ Of course, as ^ reduce the amount, the,, ridicul- 
ous smallness of it, compared»with our wfioMndustry, 
becomes apparent. Th# *loss of a fifth o/oui^ foreign 
export trade would onlyJ)e the loss at molt of a fortieth < 
or fiftietl^pa^t of our^vhole income, •which a vjry liftle 
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additional industry would make good. Looking at the 
matter in this way, besides, there is one conspicuous 
illustration that a considerable breach in the foreign 
trade is not fatal to our whole industry. In 1863-65^. 
England suffered from the cotton famine; which came 
upon us quite suddenly/ But, saddening and distress- 
ing as the results of that famine w^ere, the distress was 
merely local ; the country, as a whole, prospered, and 
probably the distress in Lancashire would ‘have been 
less but for the common expectation, of a more i^pid^i 
turning of the tide than what actually occurred. The 
diversion of labour and capital to other pursuits was 
retarded by the belief that tfie loss of trade was only 
to be temporary. 

On the other hand, while our fofeign export trade 
is small in proportion to our gigantic industry as a 
whole, it is large enough to make it a very^ difficult 
matter for any foreign competitors to displace us 
materially. The capital -sunk in producing annually 

1 40,000,000 of value must be immense — at least 
several hundred millions. ^ But even / 100,000,000 
would not be easily found in the whole civilized world 
outside of England for the erection of new \^orks to 
compete with our manufactories. The annual accumula- 
tions of France are computed at 090,000 a year, 
and of Germany at ;^*40,ooo,ooo; and the accumula- 
tions of the United States must also be very large. 
But the accumulations are not free savings, to be 
directed into any enterprise. They are largely used in 
building houses, in furniture, in impaDving land under 
the direction of ifs owners, and in other ways, so that 
it is only a small surplus whicl> is annually available 
for new enterprise. We* see, therefore, what ^n effort 
of imagination is required wh^n the displacement of 
Engiand as a manufacturer fo»®export is talked of. 
Even if she cbuld be displaced at once from her whole 
export iradAthe loss would bt^nuch less than is some- 
times though^; but the aftiouyt of capital required to 
displace us even paiitially is sci gieat that it must take 



many years for our competitors to accumulate .any such 
amount, The displacement of labour, we believe, would 
be an equally serious matter; for workmen are not 
made in a day, and many more skilled workmen must 
oe trained abroad if they are to undertake any serious 
part of the labour which is now performed in England. 
There is even a mc^e serious difficulty, we believe, in 
the way 'of quickly-increased foreign competition. It 
is theicomple^iity, variety, and minute subdivision ne- 
^cessary in great manufacturing enterprise which make 
displacement almost inconceivable. *No workshop is 
complete in itself ; we doubt if any manufacturing town 
is complete; England is one vast workshop, fitted with 
complete appliances of every sort, with a capability of 
turning on great force in any given direction, unex- 
ampled and not even approached elsewhere. But, apart 
from this complexity, we are content to call attention 
to the mere amount of the capital involved in any 
question qf a material transfer of our foreign export 
trade. 

We come, tSen, to the question of our home trade. 
Foreign nations, we are told, are not only going to do 
without us and cease altogether to be our customers; 
they are to send goods here and cut up our home 
manufactures. Bpt our remtrks in the last paragraph 
apply with tenfold force to the question of such a 
foreign invasion. If foreign nations are likely to find it 
difficult to procure capital which would enable them to 
take aw^ a material, part of our foreign export trade, 
how are they to, find capital to make any impression 
on our vast manufacturing industry for home con- 
sumers? Here it is a,.que^tion, not of hundreds, but of 
thousands of millions of capitSiI, and of a transfer of 
labour which fairly tak*es one's# breath away. In this 
respect foreign natiotis would have to begin aUthe 
beginning. 0/ our whole imports in j^ounting 
to ;^375,OQP,cfoo, little ijiftre than / 40 ,cxK/bootwere of 
manufactured goods, and thtse included/a great deal 
which we could hardlj^mak^ for, ourselves at home, 
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even if our workmen were not otherwise employed; 
while the manufacturing in them, representing wages 
and profits — Le., exclusive of the value of raw material, 
which we should have to buy in any case— rwould only 
be a part of the total. ^ How are foreign nations to ada 
seriously to this relatively insignificant sum, at least 
within any reasonable limit of tipie to which we can 
look forward ? If they are to displace any considerable 
part of our home trade, the work n\pst«be ene of 
generations, and it is not to be lightly associated witl^ 
a few isolated augmentations of imports of Belgian iron 
or American cotton goods, o 
We trust we shall not be misunderstood. We have 
not a word to say against efforts to keep the public 
informed of the prices of foreign manufactures and the 
nature of their competition with our own manufactures 
at points where there is competition. There is enough 
indolence and routine and mismanagement even in 
English manufacturing t6 make it desirable in every 
way to have the stimulus of foreign competition ap- 
plied. But when the decliffe and ruin of our whole 
manufacturing, or even any material part of it, are 
talked of, people should know what they mean. If they 
did know, they would not, as sensible men,' confuse 
their minds with notions Which are jyst as sensible and 
relevant, and no more, as the familiar illustration of 
Tenterden Steeple being the cause of Goodwin Sands. 
Harm is done in the end by all such confusion of ideas, 
including the harm in the present case of ^stracting 
attention from the obvious &uses of, the depression of 
our foreign trade.— [1877.] 

^ There are larger figures new(i9b3), M the so-called manufactures 
imported from abroad are still for the^ost part raw materials of our 
own industries, which have tticreased enormously sinc^ 1877, and are 
still increasing. 
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THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF IRELAND TO GREAT BRITAIN.* 

/T^HAT one of the roots of mischief in Ireland is 
1 ecojiomic everybody agrees, 'fhe curse of Ire- 
land is its poverty. The^ hunger for land which is so 
unintelligible to English feeling is at the bottom of 
outrages of every kind, and is played upon by political 
agitators. It is not, however, generally understood how 
the weakness of Ireland affects the whole aspect of the 
Irish political difficulty. 

I have thought it worth while, therefore when the 
notion of splitting partnership is in the air, to bring 
together some^notes as to the economic position of 
Ireland, relatively to Great Britain, from the point of 
view of a statesman in Great Britain looking at the 
suggestjd proposal to part company as a mere matter 
of business— as he would loot in fact, at the analogous 
suggestion of .union with a State which was seeking 
partnership with us. The statesman, of course, must 
weigh moraf and political considerations as well as 
economic, and the various questions involved are neces- 
sarily intejnlixed; but it js expedient nevertheless to 
separate the economic from the othe^ elements. We 
shall know bettef #what we are doing or going to do in 

Irelan(>if the busineseiloss or gain is clear. 

• 

The firstjipoint to notice in such a question is popu- 
lation The people oW reland are rather less than^ve 
millions, as compared with nearly thirty-ohe^d a half 
millions in (}reat Brltair^ • If Great Britain'we^ to be 

n the “ Ni^ietiJeqJh Cen5,ury”fiftMarch, 1886. 
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offered a partnership of about five millions of people 
of equal character and resources to thdse of Great 
Britain themselves, the addition t6 the strength of the 
empire would be as five to thirty-one and a half. The 
population thus to be added would constitute in thS 
new State somewhat less than a seventh of the whole. 
Equally the deduction of a peof^le of this magnitude 
from the existing Union would be the deduction of 
rather less than a seventh. , * #, 

A change of this description would be a very con-* 
siderable one. But, apart from what it might lead to, 
it cannot be described as in itself formidable. * With the 
loss of a seventh, the United Kingdom would be as 
great a Power as it was in 1870, and in fact a much 
greater Power, because the remaining six-sevenths are 
richer and stronger individually than the population of 
1870. Their condition in the interval has ei).ormously 
improved. 

Of course, if by any 'arrangement the splitting of 
partnership were only to l^e partial— if we retained 
Ulster, while permitting t^ the rest Of Ireland more 
or less complete separation-— the deduction from the 
United Kingdom would be materially less. The dis- 
affected parts of Ireland are not more than thVee-fifths 
of the whole, or three riullions. In losing the three 
millions we should only lose one-twelftn of our num- 
bers, or less than the growth of our population every 
decade. ' 

Looking at the matter historically, we must come to 
the conclusion that the problem of disaffection in Ire- 
land is mitigated in its intensity Ly th^ changes of 
population which have occurrecj^ ^ Down to about 1845, 
from the beginning oPthe century, the people of Ire- 
land were about halftthose of Great Britain — about a 
thicd of the whole population qjJthe United Kingdom. 
The pogulation of the disaffected part%of Ireland was 
also ncfcarljVthree-fourths of tj^e whole of tjiat country, 
and consequently about e fourth of that of the iJnited 
Kingdom. The ch{inge,from^uah proportions to*those 
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of about one-seventh for the proportion of Ireland itself 
to the Uniled Kingdom, and one-twelfth for the pro- 
portion of the .disaffected parts of Ireland, requires no 
comment. Disaffection in Ireland is obviously not what < 
it was in relation to the United Kingdom as a whole» 

I have called attention to this point for some years 
past as necessarily altering our entire conception of the 
Irish difficulty. It is dealt with in “Essays in Finance” 
(firstiseri^), in an essay on the “Taxation and Repre- 
sentation of Ireland,” which was first published in 
1876,^ and I have introduced the s^me topic in two 
essays in the second serjes of “ Essays in Finance” — 
viz., an essay on the Utility of Common Statistics,^ and 
another on Some General Uses of Statistical Knowledge. 

I doubt if the full force of this consideration is properly 
appreciated even yet. Relatively Ireland is still losing 

{ [round most rapidly, not so much because Irish popu- 
ation diminishes, as because that of Great Britain in- 
creases. \ye grow a new people in Great Britain equal 
to the whole disaffected part of Ireland at the present 
time every ten\ears. In a few generations, at this rate, 
Ireland must become relatively to Great Britain very 
little more than a somewhat larger Isle of Man or 
Chann^ Islands. To let Ireland split partnership would 
differ in no -^ay^in kind, and comparatively little in 
degree, as far as business is concerned, from letting 
the Isle of Man remain a separate State. 

The^cond point is even more important. The 
people on reland,are not equal in industrial character 
and resourSes to*those of the United ICingdom. They 
are veiy far froml)eijig equal. Great Britain, in adding 
to itself an Ireland, would add a* community having only 
a twentietl^part of the mcome of the United Kingdom; 
the United Kingdomfgn losing an Ireland, would only 
lose a small pvcentage of its strength. 

It is very difficult, of^urse, dealing wim qtesuons 
of th^ aggr^g^te income jof different comi:|unities; but, 

^ See p. 277. ** vol. u.,jp. i. • 

1 . ^ F F* 
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practically, we need have little doubt of the ^roportimis 
stated. 

In the assessments to the income tax me propor- 
tion of Ireland is as i to 17— viz., United Kingdom 
(including Ireland), ;^629,ooo,ooo sterling; Ireland, 
;^37,ooo,ooo sterling. This is more than five per cent, 
but not very much more. And th^re is reason to be- 
lieve that Ireland is more strictly valued than Great 
Britain, and that it is over-valued. 

At any rate, when it comes to be a question of the 
whole aggregate ihcome of the different communities, 
there can be little doubt that ether sources of income, 
outside of the income tax, are larger relatively in Great 
Britain than in Ireland. In dealing with the subject 
lately in “ Further Notes on the Progress of the Work- 
ing Classes,” I put down the whole income of Great 
Britain as about 1,200,000, 000, and that ofi Ireland 
alone as just over jTjo, 000,000. But 1 have a strong 
feeling that in these figures, which were leased very 
much on what Mr. Dudley ^xter and Mr. Leone Levi 
had done, I gave too little to Great Britain, if not too 
much to Ireland. 

With regard to Ireland specially, it is easy to see that 
the income cannot be very large. The chief industry is 
agriculture, which employs in round figures about sixty 
per cent, of the population. Out of 1,290,000 males of 
twenty years and upwards, with specified occupations, 
according to the census of i88j, no fewer tlian 757,000 
were engaged in agriculture,^ which is just*ujjder sixty 
per cent. Among the remainder, there were no fewer 
than 115,000 called “mechanics or lafbourers,” among 
whom, I suspect, would be many partly or largely en- 
gaged in agriculture, the proportion of sixty per cent, 
may, however, be taket. In otner words, thf ee millions 
of people in Ireland depend oncUgriculture directly — 
the breaftiwinners of the family are exgaged in that 
occupatSon. And this means'that, all told, the ayerage* 
income of these three nlilliops, including thoseownd 
regeive, rent, as Well as* farmers* and labourers, is not 
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more than^about ;fi3 or jfi4 per head The gross 
produce of the crops of Ireland, according to the latest 
returns, is about ^33,cx)0,ooo only, from five million 
jacres, of which about £ 10,000,000 are from cereal crops, 

10,000,000 from potatoes, and the remainder mainly 
from hay and green crops, which latter' of course, along 
withal^e part of the cereal crops themselves, are not 
in their fmal form when thus valued. Making a deduc- 
tion ftom fhe 3 3, 000,000 on this account, and making 
tan estimate for the value of cattle, shgep, and pigs sold, 
and for glairy produce, the gross produce of pasture- 
land being, of course, nfuch less than that of cereal or 
other crops, it seems impossible to arrive at a larger 
figure than abou^ forty to forty-five millions as the 
value of the agricultural produce of Ireland, deducting 
seed, manures, and expenses of that nature. On this 
forty to forty-five millions, three millions of people have 
to live, which gives about / 14 per head; or less than 
£60 for a family of four persons. 

Deducting the total rent of just under 10,000,000 
according to the income-tax returns, with practically 
no deduction from the numbers of people on the other 
side, wj should leave about ^ii per head only for 
farmers and labourers and tjieir families. And if we 
take the rent at a*less figure, as I believe we ought to 
do — sayat about eight millions sterling only — we should 
still make th^ income of the Irish agricultural classes, 
farmers and labourers t(»gether, o-nly per head; or 
under 'for a family qi four persons. Comparing 
this with it would appear 4hat the tenant- 

farmers and labdlwrers of Ireland are not so well off as 
the avefage of the Eoigiish Agricultural labourers, which 
implies mat very many must be^far below that level. 

On this ffasis, also, we may calculate the aggregate 
income of Ireland. A^uming the incoma p^ head of 
the rest of the people ^f Ireland to be on^rfiajf equal 
to theincome per head of .those engaged in agriculture, 
ai-d the other half fifty per cent, more, wrf should still 
arrive at# figure of less^^than'eigBty millions only as 
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the total ' aggregate income of the whole^ people of 
Ireland. ^ 

In this way, according to estimates of income gener- 
ally, the proportion of Ireland to the United Kingdom ^ 
also comes out as one to seventeen, the same as from 
income-tax assessments only. 

Another test of resources wovild be the/relative 
capital of Great Britain and Ireland. I have to refer to 
Irish capital later on, and estimate it at 5^460,006,000, 
or thereabouts. There can be no eyact estimates in* 
such matters; but the total capital of the Unit^^d King- 
dom ten years ago 1 ventured" to estimate at not less 
than ;^8, 500,000,000, and, calculating on a similar basis 
now, it cannot be less, I think, than ^^9, 600,000,000. 
In other words, Irish capital is only a twenty-fourth 
part of that of the United Kingdom. And, whatever 
doubt there may be about the figures, which ace neces- 
sarily very wide, and whjch assume that a nation can 
be valued as a going business concern, it<is at least 
certain that no emendatioj^' would sepsibly alter the 
proportions. An addition to Irish capital and a deduc- 
tion from English capital that would both be large 
would leave the proportions much the same. 

It is easy to see, then, Jiow little the gain of an Ire- 
land would add to the resources of^Grpat Britain, or 
the loss of it would deduct from those resources. The 
taxable income of Ireland must bear a stilj smaller pro- 
portion to the taxable incomt of Great Britain than 
does its gross income or capital (0 the gro*ss 4 ficome or 
capital of GreaU Britain. The taxable infome is the 
income remaining after allowance Ar the miifftnum 
necessary to maintain a^populatkm upon a gives stand- 
ard of living. In this sense, giving the people of 
Great Britain an averSge of 1 2 per head %s the mini- 
mum, they have a taxable income*of about ;^8oo,ooo,ooo 
sterling ^nually,^ On the ^ame scale, ^ve millions of 
people in Ireland would absorb sixty out af, say, 

* Thirty-two \nillioijs, multiplied by 12, is 3S4 millions, deducting 
which ft|)m 1,200 millions leaves rathbr more thai Soo millions. 
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seventy-five millions gross income, leaving. a taxable 
income of*;^ 15,000,000 sterling only. Even allowing 
that the standard *in Ireland is necessarily lower, the ^ 
taxable income would not be much increased. As a^ 
partner with so rich a State as Great Britain, Ireland 
must therefore be considered strictly^as entirely insig- 
nificant. It hardly counts one way or the other. 

Of cburse the practical taxable income of Great 
Britain i» not so much as ;^8oo,ooo,ooo. The State 
could not levy^;^8oo,ooo,ooo, or anything like that 
sum, without reducing many clasps in the scale of 
living. There would be a revolution if any such levy 
were attempted. But, limiting the ;^8oo, 000,000 as we 
may, there would still be a vast amount to compare 
with the taxableincome of Ireland, where the practical 
taxable income must be very small indeed. 

Hera again, as with regard to population itself, it is 
quite true that Ireland is becoming less and less im- 
portant to Great Britain. At the beginning of the 
century tnere was some excuse for an expectation that 
was never fulfilled — that Ireland would participate in 
the burdens of the United Kingdom to the extent of 
two-seventeenths. With a third of the population of 
the Uliited Kingdom, Ireland, it was calculated, might 
contribute rather less than^one-eighth to joint objects. 
This was aflowing that even then Ireland, man for 
man, was nothalf as rich as Great Britain, which seemed 
an extreme calculation, as both countries were then 
mainlf,^iculturalj and Ireland had quite a third of 
the cultivated ^rea. Now there is no question that 
Ireknd’s*reso«r^ces in proportion, instead of being two 
to seventeen, are le^.^ than one to seventeen. Its num- 
bers art relatively to preat Britain not half what they 
were, ani the distance between the average incomes 
per head of the twcPipommunities continues very^great. 
The taxabletincome and capital of Grea^Britain have 
incr^seil enormously# 5 nd those of Irelandthardly at 


alU 
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figures— there can, of course, be no exact ftpres t)f in- 
come and capital— Ireland in population has sunk from 
one-third to less than one-seventfi ; in gross income, 
from two-seventeenths to less than one-seventeenA; 
in capital, from a proportion that was material to about 
one-twenty-fourth only ; nn taxable resources, from a 
proportion that was also material, l^eing perhaps about 
one-tenth, to a proportion that is almost inapifreciable 
—the proportion of only one to fifty. Jn resources, 
Ireland has no doubt increased absolutely. The Irish 
people are much better off individually, partly^because 
there are fewer people than there were fifty years ago, 
but with much the same resources; but as a community 
in relation to Great Britain there is an immense de- 
cline. ‘ 

The relative decrease of the disaffected part of Ire- 
land only is quite as remarkable. From being about 
one-tenth of the United Kingdom in resources, it has 
become about one-fortietfi or less. As regarjjs taxable 
income, the proportion of whole of Ireland to the 
United Kingdom being only about one to fifty, that of 
the disaffected part of Ireland only must be about one 
to a hundred! 

How small the proportion of Ireland is will also be 
impressed on us more if we consider for ^ moment the 
economic relations of Great Britain with other British 
dependencies. Compared with Ireland, our interests in 
India, where we have invested cfrer ;^200,obo,ooo, and 
n Australia, where we have invested over;^i6(j^coo,ooo, 
ire enormous. And our trade with India figures up as 
C 66 , 000,000 annually, and with Australians;^ 5 5,oai?eoo 
innually,as compared with a traded about ;^40,0 (ID,ocx) 
vith Ireland, imports an(fexportj5 together. Thfc Indian 
ind Australian trades also give more employment ta 
)ur sliipping in proportion than jUiat of Ireland does. 
\nd neith^ India nor Australia imposes on us any 
[irect cliar^ for governmen{,*such as we jshalUfind 
reland does, ^o constitute^a deduction from the psofit 
ve derive, as a community, fro$i tiie congectiojn. 



As regards tills <|ues^Ofi of resources, it,will be m* 
teresting fo go fartiier and to look at the matter a little 
more closely. Gr&t Britain and Ireland have been in, 
close partnership for over eighty years. How does the 
account stand as regards government and people ? Ha# 
Ireland been a help or the ceverse? , 

It is obvious, to begin with, that Ireland has not 
helpedias the franfers of the Union expected. Accord- 
ingito the Act of Union, Ireland was expected to con- 
tribute to the joint expenditure of Great Britain and 
Ireland in the proportion of twe-seventeenths. In 
point ot fact, Ireland could not do so under the strain 
of the enormous outlay *at the beginning of the century. 
Under that arrangement between 1800 and 1815 Irish 
debt increased •rapidly— viz., from ;^24, 000,000 to 
1 28,000,000— although Irish taxation was enormously 
increased, viz., from three and a half to nearly seven 
millions. In 1816, the amalgamation of thf. exchequers 
and indiscriminate taxation were recommended, because 
it was quite impossible for Ireland to bear two-seven- 
teenths of thfe joint burdens. 

Actually at the present moment Ireland is no gain 
to the exchequer of Great Britain. The facts are as 
follows: Ireland’s gross contributions from Customs, 
Excise, And Inland Reverifie generally are put down in 
Thom’s Almanac as about ;^7, 700,000; but of course 
no such account shows exactly what Ireland’s proper 
contribution is. Duties are paid in Ireland on spirits 
consumed in England, and duties are paid in England 
on tobacco ai\d tea cdhsumed in Ireland. An exact 
ae^nt fs impossible. It seems td be believed, how- 
every according tQjthe, return No. 36, session 1884, 
that, rfter corrections are fhade. on this head, about 
700,600 represents the contributions of Ireland to 
imperial purposes, Exclusive of Post Office, etc., the 
contributions of Great Britain being flea^y ten times 
th^t ampunt. In otjitr words, Irelariu, 
stkuting only about a twentieth part of the Unitqp 
Kingdoiji resources, nevertljeless pays a tenth or 
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eleventh qf the taxes. Ireland ought to pay about 
;^3, 500,000 and it pays nearly 7,000,000. To the ex- 
, tent of the difference Great Britain Is better off in the 
partnership than could have been expected beforehand. 
' This is only a part of the account. When we look 
at the other sidci-viz., the disposal of the taxes — we 
shall see that Great Britain does not gain so n^nch as 
would appear from the revenue side* only. But(l ought 
to explain in passing that it is not surprisipg, consider- 
ing the nature of our imperial taxes, that Ireland should 
contribute more than its proper sharfe, although the 
taxes are not merely indiscrimate, but Ireland fs really 
exempted from some of them. *The reason is that im- 
perial taxes fall so much on the common luxuries of 
the poor— on spirits, tobacco, and tea. Nearly the 
whole cost of the first two articles to the consumer is a 
tax, and the ad valorem tax on tea is also very high. 
The poor, if they are to have these common luxuries 
at all, must contribute disproportionately to the ex- 
chequer. Ireland as a poor country is disproportion- 
ately taxed, although the ta;^s of the United Kingdom 
are technically indiscriminate. 

Turning to the other side of the account, what we 
find is that the Imperial Government has, first, tb gar- 
rison Ireland to a degree unnecessary in Great Britain; 
and, second, to pay disproportionately fOr the local 
government of Ireland. If the home troops were to be 
stationed in Ireland in proportion to the f)opulation, 
the troops in Ireland would be^about 12,000 oj^y; if 
in proportion to resources, ab(fat 5,000 ^only. Actually 
Ireland has at leasf ;24,ooo troops, sometimes \nor^Un 
excess on the first basis of 12,000, troops, and qp the 
second basis of nearly 20,000. At /150 par man, 
which is the cost of the British standing armji* we thus 
spend, in Ireland on the first bas^ 1,800,000 which 
we might and or^ the second basis nearly 

• * In 1884 the njimbers were 21,400, out of a total of 90,00© at 
home. 
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Next, the Imperial Government spends a certain 
amount of fhoney on the internal administration of 
different parts of the United Kingdom— the Civil 
Service expenditure. Altogether it spends in this way 
the sums shown in the following table (the particulars 
being extracted from the last«finance and revenue ac- 
counts)w 


Statemf§t of Qiarm on Imperial Revenues for Local Administration 
in Great Britain and Ireland compared. From the Finance and 
Revenue Accounts^ 1884-85. 


[In thousands of pounds— ooo’s omitted.] 


m 

• 

Total. 

Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Pensions for judicial services, pp. 52-60 . | 

127 

£ 

103 

£ 

24 

Salaries an^ allowances, pp. 63-65 . . . | 

84' 

42 

42 

Courts of Justice salaries, pp. 66-79 • • 

Civil Service, Class I.— Public Works and 

506 

592 

114 

Buildings (^ss spent abroad) .... 

1,662 

I. 4 S 7 

205 

Civil Service, Class II. (Civil Departments) 

2 i 397 

2,109“ 

288 

„ Classen. (Law and Justice) 

6,341 

4,101 

2,239 

„ Class IV. (Education) . . 

5 »i 35 

4.368 

767 

„ Class VI. (Non-effective) . . 

1.193 

1.078 

”5 

Ibotal 

• 

17.445 

13.65° 

3.794 


In addition there have been numerous grants of 
loans to Ireland in the last forty years which have 
never Ijfijen repaid, • 

It is easy to see; that, on^ny hypothesis, the Imperial 
Gov««jjmeift spends on Ireland more than its proper 
share, whether measured ,by its resources, its popula- 
tion, or ies actual contributions to imperial revenues. 
Out of a turn of 17,500,000 ^spent out of imperial 
levenues for the inigrnal administration of Great 

' Including salary ot Lord-Lieutenant and Queen’^CcjJleges. . 
have dmty incltided salaries an8 allowances special to Great Britain 
and Ireland, ^ 

* Ireland tb# benefit o^part of<his sum. 
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Britain and Ireland, it obtains very nearly a fourth. 
The following compares what Ireland would be entitled 
to on these different hypotheses ?Srith what it actually 
receives out of this sum of ;^i7,50o>ooo‘ 



1 

Sum due to 
Ireland from 
Impeiial 
Revenues. 

Sum actually 
received by 
Ireland. /i 

Excess of 
** actual 
Receipts. 

Proportion to resources . 

Proportion. 

£ 

872,000^ 

— r — •» — 
£ 

3,800,000 

« 

\ 

2,928,000 

„ population 

}th 

<*,*492,000 

3,800,000 

0 

0 

0^ 

CO 

0 

„ contributions 


1,744,000 

• 

3,800,000 



In any case Ireland gets more than is duCfto it, as- 
suming in the last two cases that a contribution accord- 
ing to population or on the present scale ^is just In 
these two ways, then, partly through excessive military 
expenditure, and partly through excessive civil ex- 
penditure, Great Britain spends upon Ireland a dis- 
proportionate sum. Taking the resources as a measure, 
the account would balance as follows; 

Overspent for British troops in Ireland . 3,000,000 
local administration . . 2,928,000 

^ S.928,000 

Deduct excess of receipts from Ir^xand ^ 

in proportion to its resource . . 3,100,000 

I ————— 

Deficit . . . . V . 2,7;%oo 

' 'V 

The English Government if thus a loser by Ireland 
to the extent of about»;^2, 750,000 per anmfin, although 
it rtceives from Ireland over 000, 000 more revenue 
than Ireltmtf, on any fair computation^ ought to pay. 
If Ireltna only paid a fair* contribution for itfipertal 
purposes, we^hduld be oift of pocket by this 300,000 
more, or nearly •;^,ooo,ooo, Actualk, is beyond 
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question, we lose as a government nearly 000,000, 
while taxii% Ireland over ;^3,ooo,ooo more than it 
ought to be taxed/ 

Of course it may be said that we do not lose by the 
•army expenditure; that the troops being in Ireland are 
available, to a certain extent, for the miscellaneous 
purposes of the United Kingdom. Unfortunately, it is 
beyond question thsft the troops are not available. The 
extras 2, oto or 20,000 troops that are in Ireland, be- 
•yond what is necessary to garrison it in proportion to 
Great Britain, are* lost to us for impertal purposes. The 
expenditure is pure waste. 

So much for the balance of the account as far as the 
Government is cftncerned. The question remains as 
to the account of the community as a whole. 

English capital, it may be said, is invested in Ire- 
land, and there is a large profit to the community, if 
not to the Government. I am sorry to say I can find 
little founSation for this impression. There is some 
profit, but not 5 large profit. 

The whole capital of Ireland must be inconsiderable 
—probably not over ;^4oo, 000,000— the principal items 
being : • 

£ 

Value 01 lanu \;^iUQ,ooo,ooo; auu iiuiises 


(;^40,000,000) 200,000,000 

Tenants’ capital 80,000,000 

Railways • 36,000,000 

Fufftitui^^of houses ahd ot||er movable pro- 
perty . . 20,000,000 

^Qtljer capital (siy) C • 60,000,000 


Total ... . . . 400,000,000 


What banking caiJUal there is I include in other 
capital, as parf of it at least is no doubt mvested by 
loan otherwise in agriculture, railways, etci, and it 
ought not to be counted twice over. The ^400,000,000 
is piobajjly.ojir the 
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And most of this capital muSt be held locally. The 
trading and farming capital is so held. The banking 
capital is so held; out of the ^^400, 800,000 of resources 
of the Irish banks, capital and deposits together, the 
share owned by English people must be very smallf 
for the deposits are necessarily those of the locality, 
and Irish bank shares, I know, are held locally. Part 
of these resources finds its way tb London, find is in- 
vested in London. Irish railway shares are also, for 
the most part, held in Ireland. There remains onljfe 
the real property, ®which is said to be mortgagf d largely 
to English insurance companies, and so on. But 
English insurance companies only hold a little over 
;^70, 000,000 of mortgages altogether, and I should 
doubt if a fifth part of these mortgages are in Ireland. 
The mortgages there, all told, can hardly exceed 
/50, 000,000, of which only a part would be held in 
England. There are, of course, the landlords who re- 
side in England. Per co'nira, however, residents in 
Ireland hold English securities, not inconsiderably, I 
believe, in proportion to the^esourcesSf Ireland, and 
this holding, putting the two communities against each , 
other, is a set-ofif to Irish securities held in England. 

Ireland, as a field for English capital, does nbt seem, 
therefore, to count for much. But^ if^we allow that 
even a sum equal to a fourth part of the nominal agri- 
cultural rent of Ireland, which appears ^to be under 
;^io,ooo,ooo, finds its way to JEngland on balance in 
the shape of mortgage interest, etc., deducting*.what is 
received in Ireland on similar account from Great 
Britain, the English community as whciie, (J^^rn- 
ment and people together, woujd still have very little 
out of Ireland. The gam to tlje community, ^whatever 
it is, would be balandfed, pro tanto, by the deficit on 
Goternment account. If Ireland were only to be taxed 
according to* its resources, there would 6e a very large 
deficit. (» 

It is quite ^clear, it may be added, that, as compared 
with the enormous^ cajMtal a^pd*inconj^ (ro^ capital 
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which the community <Jf Great Britain enjoys, the share 
due to the Irish conn^tion, even if the whole nominal 
rental of Ireland wire to be remitted to Great Britain, 
would be inconsiderable. Our income from capital is 
*over ;f400,000,000 annually, to which a contribution of ‘ 
£10,000,000 would not be \iery material. What has 
been SUd above as to the superior importance to us of 
India anjjl Australia has a bearing on this point. There 
are many parts of the world which are more important, 
•economically, to Great Britain than Ireland is. 

Next, jt may Be said, we gain by the trade of Ire- 
land. Ireland is a good.customer of Great Britain, and 
we get conveniently from Ireland much of what we re- 
quire, It will follow, however, from what has been 
said, that, as the fhcome of Ireland altogether is about 
;^75,ooo,ooo, only, the trade with Ireland must be 
limited by the surplus which Ireland can afford to 
export out of that sum, and (2) by the proportion of 
that surplus which Ireland can afford to spend on the 
produce and manufactures of Great Britain. 

The total exportable surplus of Ireland cannot be 
very large. The exports and export value of cattle, 
sheep, and pigs, valuing them at about the average 
given X)y “Thom” for Irish live stock in general in 
1884' arelEis follgws (average of three years 1881-83) • 


Value per head. 

Cattle . ^ . 630,000 £12 ;£7>56o,ooo 

Sheep 530,000 £2 p. £1,220,000 

Pigs ^^S^,000 £$ £l,3S^yOOO 


Total ^ ;^io, 130,000 

m 


And ihe export of*butter and cheese, allowing that 
the prodMfe available for expqft from each milch cow 
is about £^ per heacj, would not be more than ^bout 
;^6,ooo,ooo. 

Adding these two sums together, the total agricul- 
turallsxpdrts of IrelanS wquld be about ;^i 5 , 000,000 

* TJjjpm’s Mmajiac forrf885„pp. 692*-694. 
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only; of course at lower prices the exports would be 
less. 

In addition, there are the export^of the linen manu- 
facture, the Belfast shipbuilding trade, the spirits and 
porter of Dublin and Belfast, the produce of Irish* 
fisheries, and other miscellaneous productions, amount- 
ing in all, I should say, to about other £ 5,oodIboo — 
total ;^2 1,000,000. The calculatioh is necessejrily very 
rough. 

The imports on the other side would more than* 
balance, I think, but they are largely* of articles which 
are not the produce and maRufactures of Englartd.. 
Grain of different kinds is a principal item. There are 
no returns of imports now, but in 1874 they amounted 
from foreign countries only, principally grain and flour, 
to / 1 0,000,000. At recent prices the same quantity of 
imports would of course be of less value. t 

Ireland in addition takes sugar, tea, and other articles 
of tropical produce, principally imported from Great 
Britain, probably to the amount of ;^5, 000,060, giving 
a much smaller quantity of teal^nd suga?per head than 
is consumed in the United Kingdom generally. 

Adding these two amounts together, the total is 

1 5,000,000, and the difference between this siJm and 
the total required to baldnce the eptirnat^d exports 
only amounts to ;^6,ooo,ooo. Ireland probably im- 
ports somewhat more; the particulars I cannot give, 
except for coal, of which Ireland imports 3,000,000 
tons, worth, say, including freight, rather than 
;^2,ooo,ooo. The other artfcles which Ireland must 
import, including ‘textiles, would nece^saril]^ corjtam a 
large amount of raw material, ^together, it may be 
doubted whether Irelarfd is a, customer for* British 
labour to the extent of more than a few mHlions per 
annum. 

When it is tonsidered lhat even complete separation 
need no^ involve loss of tradfe^and partial sepai^iion, 
tby which I mean any tolembly comprehensive scheme 
of local self-government, would jjioftinvoljj^lgss^f trade 



at all, exccfil thtougb Irdaad idling into anarchy, 
cannot be said that the risk to our trade is a very serious 
element in the question of the loss or gain which the 
separation of Ireland, and d fortiori a mere alteration 
t)f the form of the political connection, would involve. 

I ha^ been looking at the question exclusively from 
the British point of wiew. The view presented, when 
looked arf^onj an Irish standpoint, is somewhat differ- 
ent. The precise interest of Ireland in the connection 
requires a little explanation. 

1 . On fhe direct Go vg-nment account, I reland would 
probably gain by separaflon or by a revisal of present 
arrangements. It would have about ;^7, 000,000 of 
revenue to dispose of, which it now contributes to the 
Imperial exchequer, and out of the difference between 
this sum |ind the sum of ;^3,8oo,ooo it gets back from 
the Imperial Treasury for internal administration, it 
would have to defray its army and navy, if any, its 
share of tHe Imperial debt, and any expenses of that 
sort. Assumin^economy in spending for the purposes 
on which the ;^3,8oo,ooo is now spent, Ireland might 
get on very well, the scale of expenditure all round 
being Uwer than in Great Britain. For less than a 
million a year Ireland could have a very tolerable force 
to maintain internal order; its share of the imperial 
debt, proportioning that share to its resources, would 
not cost mfire than /i,500,cxx) per annum; there 
wouldj'emain over 000 for all the miscellaneous 
purposes of internal admirifetration, which is more than 
whiuis no%\r sp^nt. Ireland would.thus gain by the 
severaJfce; while •Grf at Britain, which loses now, al- 
though extracting overt^ree mHlions more from Ireland 
than its proper share of taxation^ would decidedly gain. 
Both sides would gain, assuming no political dagger 
to arise, because the present gc^vernment 6f Ireland by 
Engird involves very ^a-ioqg waste. 

2. *jireland would lose indirectly by the witndrawal 
of English trqjps. English qjrmy^Qxperitiiture in Ire- 
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land now recoups a part of the loss inflicted on Ireland 
by disproportionate taxation. t 

3. Separation, if it should bring about an interrup- 
tion of trade between Ireland and Great Britain, would 
be disastrous to Ireland. The;^20,cxx),ooo which Ire^ 
land exports find almost their sole market in Great 
Britain. If more capital is to be invested in iVeland, 
the capital must come from England. In tlys respect 
Great Britain is indispensable to Ireland, e 

On balance the direct advantages to Ireland iron\ 
complete or partial separation are aj)parently so little 
that they cannot compensate nthe danger involved in 
anything like complete separation. Of course in isola- 
tion and hostility to Great Britain, Ireland would be 
lost. It is utterly without resources to maintain such 
an attitude. On the other hand, the advantage to Ire- 
land of a partial separation, involving a settlement of 
the direct accounts, and leaving to it all the advantage 
of forming part of the United Kingdom, would be 
enormous. ' 

I have thus answered the question with which I 
started, or nearly so. The conclusion is that Great 
Britain has not much to lose in dissolving partnership, 
while Ireland has. ^ " 

The only point I have left untouched is the question 
of the indirect political danger in separation and the 
loss it may involve. This is almost too remote a specu- 
lation for such an inquiry ak I have been ip^king. 
It is obvious, however, sttil keeping strictly to the 
economic question, that the sum of o^2,7'jo,ooo,**the 
amount of the deficit we now i^^yr 6n accountitof Ire- 
land, would go some way towajrds the expensfe of extra 
military and naval preparation which the presence of 
a hostile Ireland near us might involve, I should like 
further , to a$k the question why a Staite like Ireland 
beside i^is, if cempletely^sepst^ate, should a^d sgpsibly 
to the dangers we incur from States like Belgiu^ and 
Holland, which ar^Ccjus^. aboik ^a pop^ous and much 
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richer, and almost equally near. The questlonris one of 
military strJtegy; but, without being dogmatic, I would 
suggest that the experience of past times, when France 
tried to use Ireland against us, does not wholly apply. 
?n past times Ireland was useful positively to Great 
Britain, because of the relative magifitude of its re- 
soured in both men and wealth. The loss of it would 
have be^ a^reat lo^s to Great Britain in the life-and- 
deatfe struggles which it was engaged. Further, 
Ireland hostile might in former times have been a real 
danger toJEngland for two reasons — Ae first, its relative 
magnitude, already refei^red to; and next, the necessity 
or convenience, in the days of sailing-ships, of using as 
the basis of hostile operations against a State which 
was to be reached*by sea a place near to that State, so 
that a Power like France might have gained some- 
thing by# “enveloping” Great Britain. Now all the 
circumstances have changed. Ireland is so poor in re- 
sources that the loss of it positively would hardly count. 
Even as a* recruiting ground it is no longer required, 
because a State^like Great Britain with 3i| millions of 
men, not to speak of its colonial reserves, can have as 
riiany men for soldiering as its finances can afford out 
of its O'^n numbers. Negatively also we can keep mili- 
tary possession o£ Ireland irfuch more easily than was 
formerly the case; it is an easier task than it was in 
proportion to our resources; and just because it is 
easier, it is less worth tlje while of an opponent to seek 
to ovorcomt us throu^ Ireland. In these days of 
steam also a great Power meaning to attack us could 
do »o as e^sily, nearly as easily, ^om Antwerp or 
Hamburg or Havre, ©r even Cadiz, as from Dublin or 
Belfast; t& attempt to r^ach us*through Ireland would 
not be worth while. To guard Against accidents, it is 
p/udettt and best for^Jpoth countries that we shcfuld 
military held of Ireland; fcut it woul^ seem to be 
cpnceijjpible^that I reland, ^venutf disposed tobeiiostile, 
WOttlci not “ count ” when separate, if we^were only to 
put forth^ our sUenetb. ff we lose command of the sea, 
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we shall*be liable to be assailed directly by a military 
Power ; if we keep the command, Ireland wi!l not count 

There is less need, however, to*discuss a point like 
the last, because there is no question, under any scheme 
of local self-government or Home Rule that I have seenf 
of permitting tb Irish local authorities an arnw or a 
navy. Many of those who are in favouirof HorSe Rule 
appear to admit as a possibility* that xhft Ipsh local 
authorities may attempt illegally a^ coveftly tc^aise 
a military force. But the cost of guarding against such 
a risk, which is the economic aspect of th^ question, 
ought not to be very material^ Would it conceivably be 
necessary to keep more troops in Ireland than we now 
do? I consider myself precluded from fully discussing 
the latter question. It involves thoSe moral and poli- 
tical considerations from which 1 have endeavoured to 
disentangle the economic problem. But it wculd seem 
just at least to notice, economically, that Ireland, even 
if separate, would have overwhelming motiv^es to be on 
good terms with Great Bri^in, ^ 

I propose to leave the question of the economic 
value of Ireland to Great Britain at this point. As I 
have stated at the beginning, and as I have jhst been 
repeating, there are moral and political cohsiderations 
to be taken into account after the economic aspect of 
the question has been studied. For historical reasons, 
for the sake of the connection , between Ulster specially 
and Great Britain, for the sake of a minorky who have 
been encourage<J to trust to English law administered 
by an English Parliament, neither s^arafion ^poi*any 
form of Home Rule for Irelaijid may be deskable or 
possible. To discuss all these matters woulh take me 
into regions which, fbr many reasons, e^fen if I de- 
sired to do s,o, I must avoid. I^ftiay venture to express 
the hope, jjowever, that the facts I have stated are of a' 
tendeifcy to mitigate afprelicnsions which ar^gener- 
ally entertained. If Irekind in a business view hardly 
cpunts in a question oWorce jigainst Greaj Britain, we 



can afford to arrange its destinies and its relations to 
Great JBritain in any way that may be politically found 
expedient. Having practically omnipotent power, we 
should discuss with reasonable coolness how Ireland is 
%o be governed. 

I shall only, then, permit myself on^ or two remarks 
appealing to \^rge on politics, because they arise di- 
rectly out of^a consideration of the economic and busi- 
nessmspecte of tls^Irish problem. 

• The first of the^ remarks is that all claim of Ireland 
to be repjjesented* in Parliament, if it^eally contributes 
nothing material to the* strength of the empire when 
properly taxed, is taken away. At present it is unpro- 
fitable to us, because, though it is overtaxed, the cir- 
cumstances are su(?h that it absorbs the surplus taxation. 
If it were to be taxed properly, and the present system 
of government were to continue, it would be still more 
unprofitable. It appears, then, to be an intolerable 
anomaly that such a State should be represented in 
the Impe^al Parliament, helping to vote the taxes 
which another •community pays, and meddling in all 
the affairs of that community. The anomaly might be 
endurable if the representatives returned happened to 
be frierttly or to be sensible of deriving advantage from 
the imperial connection. Bufto admit into the Imperial 
Parliament representatives of a State which can be no 
contributory to imperial needs ; which could not bear 
the strain of an imperj^l emergency ; which requires 
for itSaOwn internal administration all the taxable in- 
come it can spar^ and which, moreover, sends repre- 
sentatives Svowtdly hostile, with no ether mission than 
to makSpimperial government impossible, is notning less 
than the hductio ad abswdum oT Parliamentary govern- 
ment. Thefeffairs of an empire liRe that of England can- 
not possibly go on upof^such conditions. The enornfous 
rfeduction or abfcolutQ extinctioit^ the I risn Representa- 
tion i^^he Imperial Parliamawlfwith or without terms 
of Home Rule for Ireland, is*a measure cjn which both 
f parties ijj Great Britain^ight^justifiably unite. 
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Another remark I have to make is with reference to 
a certain scheme which appeared in the “ Stktist ’/ news- 
paper, and which became known ^as “Economist’s’^ 
plan of settling the Land and Home Rule questions in 
Ireland. There is no reason why I should not assum^ 
responsibility foV a suggestion which I was encouraged 
to ventilate, when I first put it forward fh conver'sation, 
by official and political fiiends, ilth(;iuglv for obvious 
reasons I am most anxious to keepjp^lit 5 p«litical*Con- 
troversy, and could take no part; either in my owm 
name or anonymously, in the incessant disqissions of 
the last few months. What I, should like to point out 
is that the idea of buying out Irish landlords at the ex- 
pense of the imperial exchequer, and of handing over 
a rent-charge to Irish local authorities in lieu of the 
present imperial payments for the internal administra- 
tion of Ireland, is closely related to the vieiv of Ire- 
land’s economic position which I have set forth in this 
paper. It is all based on the notion that Ireland is a 
comparatively small State which has gained a footing 
in the imperial system of ureat Britain to which it is 
not entitled, and for which, therefore, another system, 
excluding Irish representatives wholly, or nearly so, 
from the Imperial Parliament, must be deviled. If 
Irish local authorities can'oe set up amicably, and with 
the consent of Ireland’s representatives, so much the 
better ; if no such authorities can be set up, then it will 
be necessary still to exclude {lostile Irish representa- 
tives from the Imperial Parlianrent, and Set up local 
authorities of a^non-popufar kind. , As far as I can 
see, there is no ^tting out from between <ne horns of 
this dilemma. In either case a settlement oflfhe land 
question seems expedient, im order to giv^ the new 
authorities a chance, knd in order to disentangle the 
imfferial andjrish exchequers. JSo merely Irish author- 
ities could J)uy out the*landlords,^becatise they would ' 
not hare credit enou^ lf«the exchequers ^ not 
disentangled^ the IrisLpwple would have the apparent 
grievance of beingtswcedwithoi^t r^resenta^on^ whereas 
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n some form or other they could be represented in 
ocal^councils. It is, therefore, expedient at the same 
ime at once to^uy out Irish landlords effectively^ 
vhich can be done by the imperial exchequer, and to 
five the new local authorities a revenue which they* 
:o«ld collect and administer themselves, and which 
vould be iho^quivalent of the contributions to the im- 
)erial excheqVr they would continue to make under 
)xktin^ tixes, Inducting a certain fixed proportion as 
lue from them ror the imperial protection. Subject 
0 the c^nditioif that the Imperial J^arliament imposed 
10 new taxes on Ireland, which it is not worth while 
loing, there would be ho injustice in such an arrange- 
nent, and the Irish people could not then say they 
vere taxed without representation. But the existing 
ntolerable anomaly would be got rid of, and Great 
3 ritaii| would cease to be governed in a large degree 
)y a hostile faction coming from a country which con- 
ributes nothing to imperial strength. 

I desfe, likewise, to call special attention to the 
act which h^s come out incidentally that Ireland is 
)vertaxed in comparison with Great Britain. It con- 
ributes twice its proper share, if not more, to the im- 
)eriai^ exchequer. The taxation in one view is not 
■eprehensible ; jt is levied in the shape of indirect taxes, 
nainly on spirits and tobacco. The Irish masses could 
mtax themselves by the simple expedient of consuming 
ess spirits* and tobacco. This is the easy view which 
las.ofteik been acted^Jpon when the subject has come 
ip. in thb Imperial Paitiament. Long ago, in 1864, 
vhen th§re ws a Committee on^^rish Taxation, Mr. 
LowV embarrassed an .able witness, Mr. E. Senior, a 
Poor-l^w Inspector ft^I reland and well acquainted with 
[rish poverty, by putting this very point (see No. 513, 
Session 1864). But it is not the r/'ght view.. How 
nuch of thcfexpendTture of^he Irish people on spirits 
ui^Jiob^cco is re?llly^ast5^is not ceftaiijly known. 
Pqpple who have so little ^xable income have at a^ 
‘ate a clmm Jo have the mqney^tlius tfcken from them^ 
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by the GoyWiiment applied for their special benefit. At 
present, nearly the whole taxable income ofithe^Irish 
.people is, in fact, absorbed by the State. The taxable 
income being about ;^is,ocx),cxx) only, the Imperial 
'Government, as we have seen, takes nearly ;^* 7 , 000,000, 
and the local taxes are ovej- ;^3,ooo,ooo more, or abcut 

10,000,000 in all. So large a proporti^i of taxation 
to taxable income would be a se/riou^ fact for any 
country, and there can be little accumulation jfi^relafid 
under such conditions. Considerations like these, which 
are so material, hav,e, however, made ilo impression in 
the Imperial Parliament hitherto, and that this has 
been the case is one reason, arfiong many others, why* 
on this side of St George s Channel we should speak 
with some modesty of the Imperial Parliament being 
capable of dealing with Irish affairs. Here is certainly 
a matter on which, with no intention to be cunjust, 
with an apparent willingness to be more than fair to 
Ireland, as is shown by thfe exemption of Ireland spe- 
cially from certain taxes, we have neverthelfes acted 
unjustly and to the injury of freland. I may commend 
Mr. Senior’s evidence on this head, in the Blue Book 
of 1864 already referred to, to those who care to study 
the subject. Surely the whole blunder clearly suggests 
the expediency of devising come form^of government 
for Ireland, under which the special needs’and circum- 
stances of the country and people would receive more 
and better attention than they do under present ar- 
rangements, although the attentfoa which they do, get 
disturbs and disorganizes thefmanagement of Imperial 
affairs themselves.*^ 

[This essay was originally prepared fbr a|dScussion at th^ Political 
Economy Club early in 1886, when the tigitation about Home Rule 
was at its height. At this distiince of time I may be alld^ed to ex- 
plain, )i^at I could h^^dly have said at the lime, owing to my position 
in the Civil Service, that I was ^ot, and liave nev^ been, a Home 
, Ruler in the serose of favourlb^ sepa^ie PiCliament and executive 
for Ireland, f The question of tS^sifclativt overtaxation of Jrela»drhas 
gnee b^eri much discussed, and firmed the subject of inquiry by a 
^ Royal Commission^ presieje^ ovg: by Mr. Qiilder^ before which 
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evidence as to the resources of Ireland, though not as to taxa- 
tion, which yas officially done by Treasury experts. The subject of 
late yehrs has lost its gractical interest, in consequence of Government 
grants to compensate for Irish overtaxation, which have been McepteJ 
by Irish representatives as such compensation. This arrangemfSn^or 
meeting the grievance does not commend itself to me, and I opposed* 
it m my evidence to Mr. Childers’s Commission; but the matter is 
ob'^usly in a different position frofn what it was when this paper was 
written.] 
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